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Tuis could have occurred no- 
where but in England, where men 
and sea interpenetrate, so to speak 
—the sea entering into the life of 
most men, and the men knowing 
something or everything about the 
sea, in the way of amusement, of 
travel, or of bread-winning. 

We were sitting round a mahog- 
any table that reflected the bottle, 
the claret-glasses, and.our faces as 
we leaned on our elbows. There 
was a director of companies, an 
accountant, a lawyer, Marlow, and 
myself. The director had been a 
Conway boy, the accountant had 
served four years at sea, the lawyer 
—a fine crusted Tory, High Church- 
man, the best of old fellows, the 
soul of honour — had been chief 
officer in the P. & O. service in 
the good old days when mail-boats 
were square-rigged at least on two 
masts, and used to come down the 
China Sea before a fair monsoon 
with stun’-sails set alow and aloft. 
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We all began life in the merchant 
service. Between the five of us 
there was the strong bond of the 
sea, and also the fellowship of the 
craft, which no amount of enthu- 
siasm for yachting, cruising, and so 
on can give, since one is only the 
amusement of life and the other is 
life itself. 

Marlow (at least I think that is 
how he spelt his name) told the 
story, or rather the chronicle, of a 
voyage :— 

“ Yes, I have seen a little of the 
Eastern seas ; but what I remember 
best is my first voyage there. You 
fellows know there are those voy- 
ages that seem ordered for the il- 
lustration of life, that might stand 
for a symbol of existence. You 
fight, work, sweat, nearly kill your- 
self, sometimes do kill yourself, 
trying to accomplish something— 
and you can’t. Not from any 
fault of yours. You simply can do 
nothing, neither great nor little 

x 
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—not a thing in the world — not 
even marry an old maid, or get a 
wretched 600-ton cargo of coal to 
its port of destination. 

“It was altogether a memorable 
affair. It was my first voyage to 
the East, and my first voyage as 
second mate ; it was also my skip- 
per’s first command. You'll admit 
it was time. He was sixty if a 
day; a little man, with a broad, 
not very straight back, with bowed 
shoulders and one leg more bandy 
than the other, he had that queer 
twisted-about appearance you see 
so often in men who work in the 
fields. He had a nut-cracker face 
—chin and nose trying to come 
together over a sunken mouth—and 
it was framed in iron-grey fluffy hair, 
that looked like a chin-strap of cot- 
ton-wool sprinkled with coal-dust. 
And he had blue eyes in that old 
face of his, which were amazingly 
like a boy’s, with that candid ex- 
pression some quite common men 
preserve to the end of their days 
by a rare internal gift of simplicity 
of heart and rectitude of soul. 
What induced him to accept me 
was a wonder. I had come out of 
a crack Australian clipper, where I 
had been third officer, and he 
seemed to have a prejudice against 
crack clippers as aristocratic and 
high-toned. He said to me, ‘ You 
know, in this ship you will have to 
work,’ I said I had to work in 
every ship I had ever been in. 
‘Ah, but this is different, and you 
gentlemen out of them big ships; 
. . . but there! I daresay you will 
do. Join to-morrow.’ 

“T joined to-morrow. It was 
twenty-two years ago; and I was 
just twenty. How time passes! 
It was one of the happiest days 
of my life. Fancy! Second mate 
for the first time—a really respon- 
sible officer! I wouldn’t have 
thrown up my new billet for a 
fortune. The mate looked me over 
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carefully. He was also an old 
chap, but of another stamp. He 
had a Roman nose, a snow-white, 
long beard, and his name was 
Mahon, but he insisted that it 
should be pronounced Mann. He 
was well connected ; but there was 
something wrong with his luck, and 
he had never got on. 

“As to the captain, he had been 
for years in coasters, then in the 
Mediterranean, and last in the West 
Indian trade. He had never been 
round the Capes. He could just 
write a kind of sketchy hand, and 
didn’t care for writing at all. 
Both were thorough good seamen 
of course, and between those two 
old chaps I felt like a small boy 
between two grandfathers. 

“The ship also was old. Her 
name was the Judea. Queer 
name, isn’t it? She belonged toa 
man Wilmer, Wilcox—some name 
like that ; but he has been bankrupt 
and dead these twenty years or 
more, and his name don’t matter. 
She had been laid up in Shadwell 
basin for ever so long. You may 
imagine her state. She was all 
rust, dust, grime—soot aloft, dirt 
on deck. To me it was like com- 
ing out of a palace into a ruined 
cottage. She was about 400 tons, 
had a primitive windlass, wooden 
latches to the doors, not a bit of 
brass about her, and a big square 
stern. There was on it, below 
her name in big letters, a lot of 
scrollwork, with the gilt off, and 
some sort of a coat of arms, with 
the motto ‘Do or Die’ underneath. 
I remember it took my fancy in- 
mensely, There was a touch of 
romance in it, something that made 
me love the old thing—something 
—something—Youth/... 

“We left London in ballast— 
sand ballast—to load a cargo of 
coal in a northern port for Bankok. 
Bankok! I thrilled. I had been 
six years at sea, but had only seen 
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Melbourne and Sydney, very good 
places, charming places in their way 
—but Bankok ! 

“We worked out of the Thames 
under canvas, with a North Sea 
pilot on board. His name was 
Jermyn, and he dodged all day 
long about the galley drying his 
handkerchief before the stove. 
Apparently he never slept. He 
was a dismal man, with a perpetual 
tear at the end of his nose, who 
either had been in trouble, or was 
in trouble, or expected to be in 
trouble—couldn’t be happy unless 
something went wrong. He mis- 
trusted my youth, my common- 
sense, and my seamanship, and 
made a point of showing it in a 
hundred little ways. I daresay he 
was right. It seems to me I knew 
very little then, and I know not 
much more now; butI cherish a 
hate for that Jermyn to this day. 

“We were a week working up 
as far as Yarmouth Roads, and 
then we got into a gale —the 
famous October gale of twenty-two 
years ago. It was wind, lightning, 
sleet, snow, and a terrific sea. We 
were flying light, and you may 
imagine how bad it was when I 
tell you we had smashed bulwarks 
and a flooded deck. On the second 
night she shifted her ballast into 
the lee bow, and by that time we 
had been blown off somewhere 
on the Dogger Bank. There was 
nothing for it but go below with 
shovels and try to right her, and 
there we were in that vast hold, 
gloomy like a cavern, the tallow 
dips stuck and flickering on the 
beams, the gale howling above, the 
ship tossing about like mad on her 
side; there we all were, Jermyn, 
the captain, every one, hardly able 
to keep our feet, engaged on that 
gravedigger’s work, and trying to 
toss shovelfuls of wet sand up to 
windward. At every tumble of 
the ship you could see vaguely in 
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the dim light men falling down 
with a great flourish of shovels. 
One of the ship’s boys (we had 
two), impressed by the weirdness 
of the scene, wept as if his heart 
would break. We could hear 
him blubbering somewhere in the 
shadows. 

‘On the third day the gale died 
out, and by-and-by a north-country 
tug picked us up. We were twenty- 
three days from London to the Tyne! 
When we got into dock we had lost 
our turn for loading, and they hauled 
us off to a tier where we remained for 
a month. Mrs Beard (the captain’s 
name was Beard) came from Col- 
chester to see the old man. She 
lived on board. The crew of 
runners had left, and there re- 
mained only the officers, one boy, 
and the steward, a mulatto who 
answered to the name of Abraham. 
It rained every day, and in the 
cabin we lived en famille. Mrs 
Beard was an old woman, with a face 
all wrinkled and ruddy like a 
winter apple, and the figure of a 
young girl. She caught sight of 
me once, sewing on a button, and 
insisted on having my~shirts to 
repair. This was something dif- 
ferent from the captains’ wives I 
had known on board crack clippers. 
When I brought her the shirts, 
she said: ‘And the socks? They 
want mending, I am sure, and 
John’s—Captain Beard’s things are 
all in order now. I would be glad 
of something to do.’ Bless the old 
woman. She overhauled my out- 
fit for me, and meantime I read 
for the first time ‘Sartor Resartus’ 
and Burnaby’s ‘ Ride to Khiva.’ I 
didn’t understand much of the first 
then ; but I remember I preferred 
the soldier to the philosopher at 
the time, a preference which life 
has only confirmed. One was a 
man, and the other was either 
more—or less. However, they 


are both dead, and Mrs Beard is 
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dead, and youth, strength, genius, 
thoughts, achievements, simple 
hearts—all dies. . . . No matter. 
“They loaded us at last. We 
shipped a crew. Light able sea- 
men and two boys. We hauled 
off one evening to the buoys at 
the dock-gates, ready to go out, and 
with a fair prospect of beginning 
the voyage next day. Mrs Beard 
was to start for home by a late 
train. When the ship was fast we 
went to tea. We sat rather silent 
through the meal—Mahon, the old 
couple, and [, I finished first, and 
slipped away for a smoke, my cabin 
being in a deck-house just against 
the poop. It was high water, blow- 
ing fresh; the double dock-gates 
were opened, and the steam-colliers 
were going in and out in the dark- 
ness with their lights burning 
bright, a great plashing of pro- 
pellers, rattling of winches, and a 
lot of hailing on the pier-heads. I 
watched the procession of head- 
lights gliding high and of green 
lights gliding low in the night, 
when suddenly a red gleam flashed 
at me, vanished, came into view 
again, and remained. The fore-end 
of a steamer loomed up close. I 
shouted down the cabin, ‘Come up, 
quick!’ and then heard a startled 
voice saying afar in the dark, ‘Stop 
her, sir.’ A bell jingled. Another 
voice cried warningly, ‘We are 
going right into that barque, sir.’ 
The answer to this was a gruff 
‘ All right,’ and the next thing was 
a heavy crash as the steamer struck 
a glancing blow with the bluff of 
her bow about our fore-rigging. 
There was a moment of confusion, 
yelling, and running about. Steam 
roared. Then somebody was heard 
saying, ‘All clear, sir.’ ‘Are you 


all right?’ asked the gruff voice. 
I had jumped forward to see the 
damage, and hailed back, ‘I think 
‘Easy astern,’ said the gruff 
‘What 


80. 
voice, 


A bell jingled. 
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steamer is that?’ screamed Mahon, 
By that time she was no more to 
us than a bulky shadow manceuvring 
a little way off. They shouted at 
us some name—a woman’s name, 
Miranda or Melissa—or some such 
thing. ‘This means another month 
in this beastly hole,’ said Mahon 
to me, as we peered with lamps 
about the splintered bulwarks and 
broken braces. ‘But where’s the 
captain ?’ 

“We had not heard or seen him 
all that time. We went aft to 
look. A doleful voice arose hail- 
ing somewhere in the middle of 


the dock, ‘Judea ahoy!’ How the 
devil did he get there? ‘Hallo!’ 
we shouted. ‘I am adrift in our 


boat without oars,’ he cried. <A 
belated waterman offered his ser- 
vices, and Mahon struck a bargain 
with him for half-a-crown to tow 
our skipper alongside ; but it was 
Mrs Beard that came up the ladder 
first. They had been floating about 
the dock in that mizzly cold rain 
for nearly an hour. I was never 
so surprised in my life. 

“It appears that when he 
heard my shout ‘Come up’ he 
understood at once what was the 
matter, caught up his wife, ran on 
deck, and across, and down into 
our boat, which was fast to the 


ladder. Not bad for a sixty-year- 
old. Just imagine that old fellow 


saving heroically in his arms that 
old woman—the woman of his life. 
He set her down on a thwart, and 
was just climbing back on board 
when the painter came adrift some- 
how, and away they went together. 
Of course in the confusion we did 
not hear him shouting. He looked 
abashed. She said cheerfully, ‘1 
suppose it does not matter my 
losing the train now?’ ‘ No, Jenny 
—you go below and get warm,’ he 
growled. Then to us: ‘A sailor 
has no business with a wife—I 
say. There I was, out of the ship. 
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Well, no harm done this time. 
Let’s go and look at what that fool 
of a steamer smashed.’ 

“Tt wasn’t much, but it delayed 
us three weeks. At the end of 
that time, the captain being en- 
gaged with his agents, I carried 
Mrs Beard’s bag to the railway- 
station and put her all comfy into 
a third-class carriage. She lowered 
the window to say, ‘ You are a good 
young man. If you see John— 
Captain Beard —without his muf- 
fler at night, just remind him from 
me to keep his throat well wrapped 
up. ‘Certainly, Mrs Beard,’ I said. 
‘You are a good young man; I 
noticed how attentive you are to 
John—to Captain The train 
pulled out suddenly; 1 took my 
cap off to the old woman: I 
never saw her again. . . . Pass the 
bottle. 

“We went to sea next day. 
When we made that start for 
Bankok we had been already three 
months out of London. We had 
expected to be a fortnight or so— 
at the outside. 

“It was January, and the weather 
was beautiful—the beautiful sunny 
winter weather that has more charm 
than in the summer-time, because it 
is unexpected, and crisp, and you 
know it won’t, it can’t, last long. 
It’s like a windfall, like a godsend, 
like an unexpected piece of luck. 

“Tt lasted all down the North 
Sea, all down Channel; and it 
lasted till we were three hundred 
miles or so to the westward of the 
Lizards : then the wind went round 
to the sou’west and began to pipe 
up. In two days it blew a gale. 
The Judea hove to, wallowed on 
the Atlantic like an old candle- 
box. It blew day after day: it 
blew with spite, without interval, 
without mercy, without rest. The 
world was nothing but an im- 
mensity of great foaming waves 
rushing at us, under a sky low 
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enough to touch with the hand 
and dirty like a smoked ceiling. 
In the stormy space surrounding 
us there was as much flying spray 
as air. Day after day and night 
after night there was nothing round 
the ship but the howl of the wind, 
the tumult of the sea, the noise of 
water pouring over her deck. There 
was no rest for her and no rest for 
us. She tossed, she pitched, she 
stood on her head, she sat on her 
tail, she rolled, she groaned, and 
we had to hold on while on deck 
and cling to our bunks when be- 
low, in a constant effort of body 
and worry of mind. 

“One night Mahon spoke 
through the small window of my 
berth. It opened right into my 
very bed, and I was lying there 
sleepless, in my boots, feeling as 
though I had not slept for years, 
and could not if I tried. He said 
excitedly— 

“¢ You got the sounding-rod in 
here, Marlow? I can’t get the 
pumps to suck. By God! it’s no 
child’s play.’ 

“T gave him the sounding-rod 
and lay down again, trying to think 
of various things—but I thought 
only of the pumps. When I came 
on deck they were pumping. My 
watch relieved at the pumps. By 
the light of the lantern brought on 
deck to examine the sounding-rod 
I caught a glimpse of their weary, 
serious faces. We pumped all the 
four hours. We pumped all night, 
all day, all the week—watch and 
watch. She was working herself 
loose, and leaked badly. Not 
enough to drown us at once, but 
enough to kill us with the work at 
the pumps. And while we pumped 
the ship was going from us piece- 
meal: the bulwarks went, the stan- 
chions were torn out, the ventilators 
smashed, the cabin-door burst in. 
There was not a dry spot in the 
ship. She was being gutted bit by 
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bit. The long-boat changed, as if 
by magic, into matchwood where 
she stood in her gripes. I had 
lashed her myself, and was rather 
proud of my handiwork, which had 
withstood so long the malice of the 
sea. And we pumped. And there 
was no break in the weather. The 
sea was white like a sheet of foam, 
like a caldron of boiling milk; 
there was not a break in the clouds, 
no—not of the size of a man’s head 
—no, not for so much as ten 
seconds. There was for us no sky, 
there were for us no stars, no sun, 
no universe—nothing but angry 
clouds and an infuriated sea. We 
pumped watch and watch, for dear 
life; and it seemed to last for 
months, for years, for all eternity, 
as though we had been dead and 
gone to a hell for sailors. We for- 
got the day of the week, the name 
of the month, what year it was, 
and whether we had ever been 
ashore. The sails blew away, she 
lay broadside on under a weather- 
cloth, the ocean poured over her, 
and we did not care. We turned 
those handles, and had the eyes of 
idiots. As soon as we had crawled 
on deck I used to take a round 
turn with a rope about the men, 
the pumps, and the mainmast, and 
we turned, we turned incessantly, 
with the water to our waists, to 
our necks, over our heads. It was 
all one. We had forgotten how it 
felt to be dry. 

‘And there was somewhere in 
me the thought: By Jove! this is 
the deuce of an adventure—some- 
thing you read about; and it is my 
first voyage as second mate—and I 
am only twenty—and here I am 
lasting it out as well as any of 
these men, and keeping my chaps 
up to the mark. I was pleased. 
I would not have given up the 
experience for worlds. I had 
When- 
the old dismantled craft 


moments of exultation. 
ever 
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pitched heavily with her counter 
high in the air, she seemed to me 
to throw up, like an appeal, like a 
defiance, like a cry to the clouds 
without mercy, the words written 
on her stern: ‘Judea, London. Do 
or Die.’ 

“QO youth! The strength of it, 
the faith of it, the imagination of 
it! To me she was not an old 
rattle-trap carting about the world 
a lot of coal for a freight—to me 
she was the endeavour, the test, 
the trial of life. I think of her 
with pleasure, with affection, with 
regret—as you would think of some 
one dead you have loved. [I shall 
never forget her. Pass the 
bottle. 

“One night when tied to the 
mast, as I explained, we were 
pumping on, deafened with the 
wind, and without spirit enough in 
us to wish ourselves dead, a heavy 
sea crashed aboard and swept clean 
over us. As soon as I got my 
breath I shouted, as in duty bound, 
‘Keep on, boys!’ when suddenly 
I felt something hard floating on 
deck strike the calf of my leg. I 
made a grab at it and missed. It 
was so dark we could not see each 
other’s faces within a foot—you 
understand. 

** After that thump the ship kept 
quict for a while, and the thing, 
whatever it was, struck my leg 
again. This time I caught it—and 
it was a sauce-pan. At first, being 
stupid with fatigue and thinking of 
nothing but the pumps, I did not 
understand what I had in my hand. 
Suddenly it dawned upon me, and I 
shouted, ‘ Boys, the house on deck 
is gone. Leave this, and let’s look 
for the cook.’ 

“There was a deck-house forward, 
which contained the galley, the 
cook’s berth, and the quarters of 
the crew. As we had expected for 
days to see it swept away, the hands 
had been ordered to sleep in the 
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cabin—the only safe place in the 
ship. The steward, Abraham, how- 
ever, persisted in clinging to his 
berth, stupidly, like a mule—from 
sheer fright I believe, like an animal 
that won’t leave a stable falling in 
an earthquake. So we went to look 
for him. It was chancing death, 
since once out of our lashings we 
were as exposed as if on a raft. 
3ut we went. The house was shat- 
tered as if a shell had exploded 
inside. Most of it had gone over- 
board—stove, men’s quarters, and 
their property, all was gone; but 
two posts, holding a portion of the 
bulkhead to which Abraham’s bunk 
was attached, remained as if by a 
miracle. We groped in the ruins 
and came upon this, and there he 
was, sitting in his bunk, surrounded 
by foam and wreckage, jabbering 
cheerfully to himself. He was out 
of his mind, completely and for 
ever mad, with this sudden shock 
coming upon the fag-end of his 
endurance. We snatched him up, 


lugged him aft, and pitched him 
head - firs; down the cabin com- 
panion, You understand there was 
no time to carry him down with 
infinite precautions and wait to see 
how he got on. Those below would 
pick him up at the bottom of the 


stairs all right. We were in a 
hurry to go back to the pumps. 
That business could not wait. A 
bad leak is an inhuman thing. 
“One would think that the sole 
purpose of that fiendish gale had 
been to make a lunatic of that poor 
devil of a mulatto. It eased before 
morning, and next day the sky 
cleared, and as the sea went down 
the leak took up. When it came 
to bending a fresh set of sails the 
crew demanded to put back—and 
really there was nothing else to do. 
Boats gone, decks swept clean, cabin 
gutted, men without a stitch but 
what they stood in, stores spoiled, 
ship strained. We put her head 
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for home, and—would you believe 
it? The wind came east right in 
our teeth. It blew fresh, it blew 
continuously. We had to beat up 
every inch of the way, but she did 
not leak so badly, the water keep- 
ing comparatively smooth. Two 
hours’ pumping in every four is no 
joke—but it kept her afloat as far 
as Falmouth. 

“The good people there live on 
casualties of the sea, and no doubt 
were glad to see us. A hungry 
crowd of shipwrights sharpened 
their chisels at the sight of that 
carcass of a ship. And, by Jove! 
they had pretty pickings off us be- 
fore they were done. I fancy the 
owner was already in a tight place. 
There were delays. Then it was 
decided to take part of the cargo 
out and caulk her topsides. This 
was done, the repairs finished, cargo 
reshipped; a new crew came on 
board, and we went out—for Ban- 
kok. At the end of a week we 
were back again. The crew said 
they weren’t going to Bankok—a 
hundred and fifty days’ passage— 
in a something hooker that wanted 
pumping eight hours out of the 
twenty-four ; and the nautical papers 
inserted again the little paragraph : 
‘Judea. Barque. Tyne to Bankok ; 
coals ; put back to Falmouth leaky 
and with crew refusing duty.’ 

“There were more delays—more 
tinkering. The owner came down 
for a day, and said she was as right 
as a little fiddle. Poor old Captain 
Beard looked like the ghost of a 
Geordie skipper—through the worry 
and humiliation of it. Remember 
he was sixty, and it was his first 
command. Mahon said it was a 
foolish business, and would end 
badly. I loved the ship more than 
ever, and wanted awfully to get to 
Bankok. To Bankok! Magic 
name, blessed name. Mesopotamia 
wasn’t a patch on it. Remember 
I was twenty, and it was my first 
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second mate’s billet, and the Kast 
was waiting for me. 

“We went out and anchored in 
the outer roads with a fresh crew— 
the third. She leaked worse than 
ever. It was as if those confounded 
shipwrights had actually made a 
hole in her. This time we did not 
even go outside, The crew simply 
refused to man the windlass. 

“They towed us back to the 
inner harbour, and we became a 
fixture, a feature, an institution of 
the place. People pointed us out 
to visitors as ‘That ’ere barque 
that’s going to Bankok—has been 
here six months—put back three 
times.’ On holidays the small 
boys pulling about in boats would 
hail, ‘ Judea, ahoy !’ and if a head 
showed above the rail shouted, 
‘Where you bound to!—Bankok ?’ 
and jeered. We were only three 
on board. The poor old skipper 
mooned in the cabin. Mahon un- 
dertook the cooking, and unex- 
pectedly developed all a French- 
man’s genius for preparing nice 
little messes. I looked languidly 
after the rigging. We became 
citizens of Falnfouth. Every shop- 
keeper knew us. At the barber’s 
or tobacconist’s they asked famil- 
iarly, ‘Do you think you will ever 
get to Bankok?’ Meantime the 
owner, the underwriters, and the 
charterers squabbled amongst them- 
selves in London, and our pay went 
on. . . . Pass the bottle. 

“It was horrid. Morally it was 
worse than pumping for life. It 
seemed as though we had been 
forgotten by the world, belonged to 
nobody, would get nowhere; it 
seemed that, as if bewitched, we 
would have to live for ever and ever 
in that inner harbour, a derision 
and a byword to generations of 
long-shore loafers and dishonest 
boatmen. I obtained three months’ 
pay and a five days’ leave, and 
went to London. It took me a day 


to get there and pretty well another 
to come back—but three months’ 
pay went all the same. I don’t 
know what I did with it. I went 
to a music-hall, I believe, lunched, 
dined, and supped in a swell place 
in Regent Street, and was back to 
time, with nothing but a complete 
set of Byron’s works and a new 
railway rug to show for three 
months’ work. The boatman who 
pulled me off to the ship said: 
‘Hallo! I thought you had left 
the old thing. She will never get 
to Bankok.’ ‘That's all you know 
about it,’ I said, scornfully—but 
I didn’t like that prophecy at 
all. 

“Suddenly a man, some kind of 
agent to somebody, appeared with 
full powers. THe had grog-blossoms 
all over his face, an indomitable 
energy, and was a jolly soul. We 
leaped into life again. A hulk 
came alongside, took our cargo, and 
then we went into dry dock to get 
our copper stripped. No wonder 
she leaked. The poor thing, 
strained beyond endurance by the 
gale, had, as if in disgust, spat out 
all the oakum of her lower seams. 
She was recaulked, new coppered, 
and made as tight as a bottle. We 
went back to the hulk and re- 
shipped our cargo. 

‘‘ Then, on a fine moonlight night, 
all the rats left the ship. 

“We had been infested with 
them. They destroyed our sails, 
consumed more stores than the 
crew, affably shared our beds and 
our dangers, and now, when the 
ship was made seaworthy, conclud- 
ed to clear out. I called Mahon 
to enjoy the spectacle. lat 
after rat appeared on our rail, 
took a last look over his shoulder 
at the decks, and leaped with a 
thud into the empty hulk. We 
tried to count them, but soon lost 
the tale. Mahon said: ‘ Well, 
well! don’t talk to me about the 
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intelligence of rats. They ought 
to have left before, when we had 
that narrow squeak from founder- 
ing. There you have the proof 
how silly is the superstition about 
them. They leave a good ship for 
an old rotten hulk, where there is 
nothing to eat, too, the fools! ... 
I don’t believe they know what is 
safe or what is good for them, any 
more than you or I.’ 

“And after some more talk we 
agreed that the wisdom of rats had 
been grossly overrated, being in fact 
no greater than that of men. 

“The story of the ship was 
known, by this, all up the Channel 
from Land’s End to the Forelands, 
and we could get no crew on the 
south coast. They sent us one all 
complete from Liverpool, and we 
left once more—for Bankok. 

“We had fair breezes, smooth 
water right into the tropics, and 
the old Judea lumbered along in 
the sunshine. When she went 
eight knots everything cracked 
aloft, and we tied our caps to our 
heads. But mostly she strolled on 
at the rate of three miles an hour. 
What could you expect? She was 
tired—that old ship. Her youth 
was where mine is—where yours 
is—you fellows who listen to this 
yarn. And what friend would 
throw your years and your weari- 
ness in your face? We didn’t 
grumble at her. To us aft, at 
least, it seemed as though we 
had been born in her, reared in 
her, had lived in her for ages, had 
never known any other ship. I 
would just as soon have abused 
the old village church at home for 
not being a cathedral. 

“And for me there was also 
youth to make me patient. There 
was all the East before me, and all 
life, and the thought that I had been 
tried in that ship and had come 
out pretty well. And I thought of 
men of old who, centuries ago, went 
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that road in ships that sailed no 
better, to the land of palms, and 
spices, and yellow sands, and of 
brown nations ruled by kings more 
eruel than Nero the Roman and 
more splendid than Solomon the 
Jew. The old bark lumbered on, 
heavy with her age and the burden 
of her cargo, while I lived the life 
of youth in ignorance and hope. 
She lumbered on through an inter- 
minable procession of days; and 
the fresh gilding of the letters 
flashed back at the setting sun, 
seemed to cry out over the darken- 
ing sea the words painted on her 
stern, ‘Judea, London. Do or 
Die.’ 

“Then we entered the Indian 
Ocean and steered northerly for 
Java Head. The winds were light. 
Weeks slipped by. She crawied 
on, do or die, and people at home 
began to think of posting us as 
overdue. 

“One Saturday evening, I being 
off duty, the men asked me to give 
them an extra bucket of water or 
so—for washing clothes. As I did 
not wish to screw on the fresh- 
water pump so late, I went forward 
whistling, and with a key in my 
hand to unlock the forepeak scuttle, 
intending to give them water out 
of a spare tank we kept there. 

‘“The ‘smell down below was as 
unexpected as it was frightfnl. 
One would have thought hundreds 
of paraffin-lamps had been flaring 
and smoking in that hole for days. 
I served out the water and ran up 
quick. The man with me coughed 
and said, ‘Funny smell, sir.” I 
answered negligently, ‘It’s good 
for the health they say,’ and 
walked aft. 

“The first thing I did was to 
put my head down the square of 
the midship ventilator. As I lifted 
the lid it seemed to me that a 
visible breath, something like a 
thin fog, a puff of faint haze, rose 
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from the opening. The ascending 
air was hot, and had a heavy, sooty, 
paraffiny smell. I gave one sniff, 
and put down the lid gently. It 
was no use choking myself. The 
cargo was on fire. 

** Next day she began to smoke 
in earnest. You see it was to be 
expected, for though the coal was 
of a safe kind, that cargo had been 
so handled, so broken up with 
handling, that it looked more like 
smithy coal than anything else. 
Then it had been wetted— more 
than once. It rained all the time 
we were taking it back from the 
hulk, and now with this long pass- 
age it got heated, and there was 
another case of spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

“The captain called us into the 
cabin. He had a chart spread on 
the table, and looked unhappy. 
He said, ‘The coast of West 
Australia is near, but I mean to 
proceed to our destination. It is 
the hurricane month too; but we 
will just keep her head for Bankok, 
and fight the fire. No more put- 
ting back anywhere, if we all get 
roasted. We will try first to stifle 
this ’ere damned combustion by 
want of air.’ 

“We tried. We battened down 
everything, and still she smoked. 
The smoke kept coming out through 
imperceptible crevices ; it forced it- 
self through bulkheads and covers ; 
it oozed here and there and every- 
where in slender threads, in an 
invisible film, in an incomprehen- 
sible manner. It made its way into 
the cabin, into the forecastle; it 
poisoned the sheltered places on 
the deck, it could be sniffed as 
high as the mainyard. It was 
clear that if the smoke came out 
the air came in. This was dis- 
heartening. This combustion re- 
fused to be stifled. 

We resolved to try water, and 
took the hatches off. Enormous 
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volumes of smoke, whitish, yellow- 
ish, thick, greasy, misty, choking, 
ascended as high as the trucks. 
All hands cleared out aft. Then 
the poisonous cloud blew away, 
and we went back to work in a 
smoke that was no thicker now 
than that of an ordinary factory 
chimney. 

“ We rigged the force-pump, got 
the hose along, and by-and-by it 
burst. Well, it was as old as the 
ship—a prehistoric hose, and past 
repair. Then we pumped with the 
feeble head-pump, drew water with 
buckets, and in this way managed 
in time to pour lots of Indian Ocean 
into the main hatch. The bright 
stream flashed in sunshine, fell into 
a layer of white crawling smoke, 
and vanished on the black surface 
of coal. Steam ascended mingling 
with the smoke. We poured salt 
water as into a barrel without a 
bottom. It was our fate to pump 
in that ship, to pump out of her, to 
pump into her ; and after keeping 
water out of her to save ourselves 
from being drowned, we frantically 
poured water into her to save our- 
selves from being burnt. 

‘*‘ And she crawled on, do or die, 
in the serene weather. The sky 
was a miracle of purity, a miracle of 
azure. The sea was polished, was 
blue, was pellucid, was sparkling 
like a precious stone, extending on 
all sides, all round to the horizon— 
as if the whole terrestrial globe 
had been one jewel, one colossal 
sapphire, a single gem fashioned 
into a planet. And on the lustre 
of the great calm waters the Judea 
glided imperceptibly, enveloped in 
languid and unclean vapours, in a 
lazy cloud that drifted to leeward, 
light and slow: a pestiferous cloud 
defiling the splendour of sea and 
sky. 

“ All this time of course we saw 
no fire. The cargo smouldered at 
the bottom somewhere. Once 
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Mahon, as we were working side 
by side, said to me with a queer 
smile: ‘Now, if she only would 
spring a tidy leak—like that time 
when we first left the Channel—it 
would put a stopper on this fire, 
Wouldn’t it?’ I remarked irrele- 
vantly, ‘Do you remember the 
rats?’ 

“We fought the fire and sailed 
the ship too as carefully as though 
nothing had been the matter. The 
steward cooked and attended on us. 
Of the other twelve men, eight 
worked while four rested. Every 
one took his turn, captain included. 
There was equality, and if not ex- 
actly fraternity, then a deal of good 
feeling. Sometimes a man, as he 
dashed a bucketful of water down 
the hatchway, would yell out, 
‘Hurrah for Bankok!’ and the 
rest laughed. But generally we 
were taciturn and serious — and 
thirsty. O! how thirsty! And 
we had to be careful with the water. 
Strict allowance. The ship smoked, 
the sun blazed. Pass the 
bottle. 

“We tried everything. We even 
made an attempt to dig down to the 
fire. No good, of course. No man 
could remain more than a minute 
below. Mahon, who went first, 
fainted there, and the man who 
went to fetch him out did likewise. 
We lugged them out on deck. Then 
I leaped down to show how easily 
it could bedone. They had learned 
wisdom by that time, and contented 
themselves by fishing for me with 


a chain-hook tied to a broom-handle, : 


I believe. I did not offer to go and 
fetch up my shovel, which was left 
down below. 

“Things began to look bad. We 
put the long-boat into the water. 
The second boat was ready to 
swing out. We had also another, 
a 14-foot thing, on davits aft, where 
it was quite safe, 

“Then, behold, the smoke sud- 
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denly decreased. We redoubled 
our efforts to flood the bottom of 
the ship. In two days there was 
no smoke at all. Everybody was 
on the broad grin. This was 
Friday. On Saturday no work, 
but sailing the ship of course, was 
done. The men washed their 
clothes and their faces for the first 
time in a fortnight, and had a 
special dinner given them. They 
spoke of spontaneous combustion 
with contempt, and implied they were 
the boys to put out combustions, 
Somehow we all felt as though we 
each had inherited a large fortune. 
But a beastly smell of burning 
hung about the ship. Captain 
Beard had hollow eyes and sunken 
cheeks, I had never noticed so 
much before how twisted and 
bowed he was. He and Mahon 
prowled soberly about hatches 
and ventilators, sniffing. It 
struck me suddenly poor Mahon 
was a very, very old chap. As to 
me, I was as pleased and proud as 
though I had helped to win a great 
naval battle. All youth! 

“The night was fine. In the 
morning a homeward-bound ship 
passed us hull down,—the first 
we had seen for months; but we 
were nearing the land at last, Java 
Head being about 190 miles off, 
and nearly due north. 

“ Next day it was my watch on 
deck from eight to twelve. At 
breakfast the captain observed, 
‘It’s wonderful how that smell 
hangs about the cabin.’ About 
ten, the mate being on the poop, 
I stepped down on the main-deck 
for a moment. The carpenter’s 
bench stood abaft the mainmast : 
I leaned against it sucking at my 
pipe, and the carpenter, a young 
chap, came to talk tome. He re- 
marked, ‘I think we have done 
very well, haven’t we?’ and then I 
perceived with annoyance the fool 
was trying to tilt the bench. I 
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said curtly, ‘Don’t, Chips,’ and 
immediately became aware of a 
queer sensation, of an absurd de- 
lusion,—I seemed somehow to be 
in the air. I heard all round me 
like a pent-up breath released—as 
if a thousand giants simultaneously 
had said Phoo!—and felt a dull 
concussion which made my ribs 
ache suddenly. No doubt about 
it—I was in the air, and my body 
was describing a short parabola. 
But short as it was, I had the time 
to think several thoughts in the 
order here set down: ‘This can’t 
be the carpenter— What is it?— 
Some accident— Submarine vol- 
cano ?—Coals, gas!—By Jove! we 
are being blown up—Everybody’s 
dead—I am falling into the after- 
hatch—I see fire in it.’ 

‘“‘ You see, she had blown up her 
decks, and the coal-dust suspended 
in the air of the hold glowed dull- 
red for an instant. In the twink- 
ling of an eye, in an infinitesimal 
fraction of a second since the first 
tilt of the bench, I struck full 
length on the coals. I picked my- 
self up and scrambled out. It was 
quick like a rebound. The deck 
was a wilderness of smashed timber, 
lying crosswise like trees in a wood 
after a hurricane. An immense 
curtain of soiled rags waved gently 
before me—it was the mainsail 
blown to strips. I thought, The 
masts will be toppling over directly ; 
and to get out of the way bolted on 
all-fours towards the poop-ladder. 
The first person I saw was Mahon, 
with eyes like saucers, his mouth 
open, and the long white hair 
standing straight on end round his 
head like a silver halo. He was 
just about to go down when the 
sight of the main-deck stirring, 
heaving up, and changing into 
splinters before his eyes, petrified 
him on the top step. I stared at 
him in unbelief, and he stared at 
me with a queer kind of shocked 
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curiosity. I did not know that I 
had no hair, no eyebrows, no eye- 
lashes, that my young moustache 
was burnt off, that my face was 
black, one cheek laid open, my 
nose cut, and my chin bleeding. I 
had lost my cap, one of my slippers, 
and my shirt was torn to rags. Of 
all this I was not aware. I was 
amazed to see the ship still afloat, 
the poop-deck whole—and, most of 
all, to see anybody alive. Also the 
peace of the sky and the serenity 
of the sea were distinctly surprising. 
I suppose I expected to see them 
convulsed with horror. ... Pass 
the bottle. 

“There was a voice hailing the 
ship from somewhere—in the air, 
in the sky—I couldn’t tell. Pre- 
sently I saw the captain—and he 
was mad. He asked me eagerly, 
‘Where’s the cabin-table?’ and to 
hear such a question was a fright- 
ful shock to me. I had just been 
blown up, you understand, and 
vibrated with that experience,—I 
wasn’t quite sure whether I was 
alive. Mahon began to stamp with 
both feet and yelled at him, ‘Good 
God! don’t you see the deck’s 
blown out of her?’ I found my 
voice, and stammered out as if 
conscious of some gross neglect of 
duty, ‘I don’t know where the 
cabin-table is. It was like an 
absurd dream. 

“Do you know what he wanted 
next? Well, he wanted to trim 
the yards. Very placidly, and as 
if lost in thought, he insisted to 
have the foreyard squared. ‘I 
don’t know if there’s anybody 
alive,’ said Mahon, almost tearfully. 
‘Surely,’ he said, gently, ‘there will 
be enough left to square the fore- 
yard.’ 

“You see the old chap was in 
his own berth, winding up the 
chronometers, when the shock sent 
him spinning. Immediately it oc- 
curred to him—as he said after- 
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wards—that the ship had struck 
something, and he ran out into the 
cabin. There, he saw, the cabin- 
table had vanished somewhere. 
The deck being blown up, it had 
fallen down into the lazarette of 
course. Where we had our breakfast 
that morning he saw only a great 
hole in the floor. This appeared 
to him so awfully mysterious, and 
impressed him so immensely, that 
what he saw and heard after he got 
on deck were mere trifles in com- 
parison. And, mark, he noticed 
directly the wheel deserted and his 
barque off her course—and his only 
thought was to get that miserable, 
stripped, undecked, smouldering 
shell of a ship back again with her 
head pointing at her port of desti- 
nation. Bankok! That’s what he 
was after. I tell you this quiet, 
bowed, bandy-legged, almost de- 
formed little man was immense in 
the singleness of his idea and in his 
placid ignorance of our agitation. 
He motioned us forward with a 
gesture almost august, and went to 
the wheel himself. 

“Yes; that was the first thing 
we did—trim the yards of that 
wreck. No one was killed, or even 
disabled, and every one was more 
or less hurt. But you should have 
seen them. Some were in rags, 
with black faces, like coalheavers, 
like sweeps, and had bullet heads 
that seemed closely cropped, but 
were in fact singed to the skin. 
Others, of the watch below, awak- 
ened by being shot out from their 
collapsing bunks, shivered inces- 
santly, and kept on groaning even 
as we went about our work. But 
they all worked. That crew of 
Liverpool hard cases had in them 
the right stuff. It’s my experience 
they always have. It is the sea 
that gives it—the vastness, the 
loneliness surrounding their dark 
stolid souls Ah! Well! we 
stumbled, we crept, we fell, we 
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barked our shins on the wreckage, 
we hauled. The masts stood, but 
we did not know how much they 
might be charred down below. It 
was nearly calm, but a long swell 
ran from the west and made her 
roll. They might go at any moment. 
We looked at them with apprehen- 
sion. One could not foresee which 
way they would fall. 

“Then we got aft and looked 
about us. The deck was a tangle 
of planks on edge, of planks on end, 
of splinters, of ruined woodwork. 
The masts rose from that chaos like 
big trees above a matted under- 
growth. ‘The interstices of that 
mass of wreckage were full of 
something whitish, sluggish, stir- 
ring—of something that was like 
a greasy fog. The smoke of the 
invisible fire was coming up again, 
was trailing, like a poisonous thick 
mist in some valley choked with 
dead wood. Already lazy wisps 


were beginning to curl upwards 
amongst the mass of splinters. 


Here and there a piece of timber, 
stuck upright, resembled a post. 
Half of a fife-rail had been shot 
through the foresail, and the sky 
made a patch of glorious blue in 
the ignobly soiled canvas. A. por- 
tion of several boards holding to- 
gether had fallen across the rail, 
and one end protruded overboard, 
like a gangway leading upon 
nothing, like a gangway lead- 
ing over the deep sea, leading to 
death—as if inviting us to walk 
the plank at once and thus end the 
poignant comedy of that voyage. 
And still the air, the sky—a ghost, 
something invisible was hailing the 
ship. 

“Some one had the sense to 
look over, and there was the helms- 
man, who had impulsively jumped 
overboard, anxious to come back. 
He yelled and swam lustily like a 
merman, keeping up with the ship. 
We threw him a rope, and presently 
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he stood amongst us streaming 
with water and very crestfallen. 
The captain had surrendered the 
wheel, and apart, elbow on rail and 
chin in hand, gazed at the sea wist 
fully. We asked ourselves, What 
next? I thought, Now, this is 
something like. This is great. I 
wonder what will happen. I 
exulted as if after a triumph. O 
youth! And are we not all 
descendants of Don Quixote, all 
the wise, all the simple—all of us 
in the quixotism of our youth ? 

“Suddenly Mahon sighted a 
steamer far astern. Captain Beard 
said, ‘We may do something with 
her yet.’ We hoisted two flags, 
which said in the international 
language of the sea, ‘On fire. Want 
immediate assistance.’ The steamer 
grew bigger rapidly, and by-and-by 
spoke with two flags on her fore- 
mast, ‘I am coming to your assist- 
ance,’ 

‘Tn half an hour she was abreast, 
to windward, within hail, and rol- 
ling slightly, with her engines 
stopped. We lost our composure, 
and yelled all together with excite- 
ment, ‘ We’ve been blown up.’ A 
man in a white helmet, on the 
bridge, cried, ‘Yes! All right! 
all right !’ and he nodded his head, 
and smiled, and made soothing 
motions with his hand as though at 
a lot of frightened children. One 
of her boats dropped in the water, 
and walked towards us upon the 
sea with her long oars, Four 
Calashes pulled a swinging stroke. 
This was my first sight of Malay 
seamen. I’ve known them since, 
but what struck me then was their 
unconcern. They came alongside, 
and even the bowman standing up 
and holding to our main-chains 
with the boat-hook did not deign to 
lift his head fora glance. I thought 
people who had been blown up 
deserved more attention. 

“A little man, dry like a chip 


and agile like a monkey, clambered 
up. It was the mate of the steamer. 
He gave one look, and cried, ‘O 
boys—you had better quit.’ 

‘““We were silent. He talked 
apart with the captain for a time, 
—seemed to argue with him. Then 
they went away together to the 
steamer. 

“When our skipper came back 
we learned that the steamer was 
theSommerville, Captain Nash, from 
West Australia to Singapore vid 
Batavia with mails, and that the 
agreement was she should tow us 
to Anjer or Batavia, if possible, 
where we could extinguish the fire 
by scuttling, and then proceed on 
our voyage—to Bankok! The old 
man seemed excited. ‘ We will do 
it yet,’ he said to Mahon, fiercely. 
He shook his fist at the sky. No- 
body else said a word. 

“ At noon the steamer began to 
tow. She went ahead slim and 
high, and what was left of the 
Judea followed at the end of seventy 
fathom of tow-rope,—followed her 
swiftly like a cloud of smoke with 
mast-heads protruding above. We 
went aloft to furl the sails. We 
coughed on the yards, and were 
careful about the bunts. Do you 
see the lot of us there, putting a 
neat furl on the sails of that ship 
doomed to arrive nowhere? There 
was not a man who didn’t think 
that at any moment the masts 
would topple over. From aloft 
we could not see the ship for 
smoke, and they worked carefully, 
passing the gaskets with even turns. 
‘Harbour furl—aloft there!’ cried 
Mahon from below. 

“You understand this? I don’t 
think one of those chaps expected to 
get down in the usual way. When 
we did I heard them saying to each 
other, ‘ Well, I thought we would 
come down overboard, in a lump 
—sticks and all—blame me if 
I didn’t.’ ‘That’s what I was 
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thinking to myself,’ would answer 
wearily another battered and ban- 
daged scarecrow. And, mind, these 
were men without the drilled-in 
habit of obedience. To an on- 
looker they would be a lot of 
profane scallywags without a re- 
deeming point. What made them 
do it—what made them obey me 
when I, thinking consciously how 
fine it was, made them drop the 
bunt of the foresail twice to try and 
do it better? What? They had 
no professional reputation—no ex- 
amples, no praise. It wasn’t a sense 
of duty ; they all knew well enough 
how to shirk, and laze, and dodge 
—when they had a mind to it— 
and mostly they had. Was it the 
two pounds ten a-month that sent 
them there? They didn’t think 
their pay half good enough. No; 
it was something in them, some- 
thing inborn and subtle and ever- 
lasting. I don’t say positively 
that the crew of a vulgar French 
or German merchantman wouldn’t 
have done it, but I doubt it. And 
it wouldn’t have been done in the 
same way. ‘There was a complete- 
ness in it, something solid like a 
principle, and masterful like an in- 
stinct—a disclosure of something 
secret—of that hidden something, 
that gift of good or evil that makes 
racial difference, that shapes the 
fate of nations. 

“Tt was that night at ten that, 
for the first time since we had been 
fighting it, we saw the fire. The 
speed of the towing had fanned the 
smouldering destruction. A blue 
gleam appeared forward, shining 
below the wreck of the deck. It 
wavered in patches, it seemed to 
stir and creep like the light of a 
glowworm. I saw it first, and told 
Mahon. ‘Then the game’s up,’ he 
said. ‘We had better stop this 
towing, or she will burst out sud- 
denly fore and aft before we can 
clear out.’ We set up a yell; rang 
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bells to attract their attention ; they 
towed on. At last Mahon and I 
crawled forward and cut the rope 
with an axe. There was no time 
to cast off the lashings. Red tongues 
could be seen licking the wilderness 
of splinters under our feet as we 
made our way back to the poop. 

“Of course they very soon found 
out in the steamer that the rope was 
gone. She gave a loud blast of her 
whistle, her lights were seen sweep- 
ing in a wide circle, she came up 
ranging close alongside, and stopped. 
We were all in a tight group on the 
poop looking at her. Every man 
had saved a little bundle or a bag. 
Suddenly a conical flame with a 
twisted top shot up forward and 
threw upon the black sea a circle 
of light, with the two vessels side 
by side and heaving gently in its 
centre. Captain Beard had been 
sitting on the gratings still and 
mute for hours, but now he rose 
and advanced in front of us, to 
the mizzen-shrouds. Captain Nash 
hailed: ‘Come along! Look sharp. 
I have mail-bags on board, you 
know. I will take you and your 
boats to Singapore.’ 

“¢Thank you! No!’ said our 
skipper. ‘We must see the last of 
the ship.’ 

*¢T can’t stand by any longer,’ 
shouted the other. 

“«* We are all right.’ 

“¢ Well, I’ll report you in Singa- 
pore. Good-bye.’ 

“He waved his hand. Our men 
dropped their bundles quietly. The 
steamer moved ahead, and passing 
out of the circle of light, vanished 
at once from our sight, dazzled by 
the fire which burned fiercely. And 
then I knew that I would see the 
East first as commander of a small 
boat. I thought it fine; and the 
fidelity to the old ship was fine. We 
should see the last of her. Oh the 
glamour of youth! Oh the fire of 
it, more dazzling than the flames of 
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the burning ship, throwing its 
magic light on the wide earth, 
leaping audaciously to the sky, 
presently to be quenched by time, 
more cruel, ore pitiless, more 
bitter than the sea, and like the 
flames of the burning ship sur- 
rounded by an impenetrable night. 

“ But there we were left alone to 
see the last of her. 

“The old man informed us it 
was part of our duty to save as 
much as we could out of the 
ship. Accordingly we went to 
work aft, while she blazed forward 
to give us plenty of light. We 
lugged out a lot of rubbish. What 
didn’t we save? An old baro- 
meter fixed with an absurd quan- 
tity of screws nearly cost me my 
life. A sudden rush of smoke 
came upon me, and I just got away 
in time. There were various stores, 
bolts of canvas, coils of rope; the 
poop looked like a marine bazaar, 
and the boats were lumbered to 
the gunwales. One would have 
thought the old man wanted to 
leave nothing but a clear ship to 
the fire. He seemed anxious to 
take as much as he could of his 
first command with him. He was 
very, very quiet, but off his bal- 
ance evidently. Would you be- 
lieve it? He wanted to take a 
length of old stream-cable and a 
kedge-anchor with him in the long- 
boat. We said, ‘Ay, ay, sir,’ de- 
ferentially, and on the quiet let 
the things slip overboard. The 
heavy medicine-chest went that 
way, two bags of green coffee, tins 
of paint—fancy, paint !—a whole 
lot of things. Then I was ordered 
with two hands into the boats to 
make a stowage and get them 
ready against the time it would be 
proper for us to leave the ship. 

“We put everything straight, 
stepped the long-boat’s mast for 
our skipper, who was to take charge 
of her, and I was not sorry to sit 
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down for a moment. My face felt 
raw, every limb ached as if broken, 
I was aware of all my ribs, and 
would have sworn to a twist in the 
backbone. ‘The boats, fast astern, 
lay in a deep shadow, and all 
around I could see the circle of the 
sea lighted by the fire. A gigantic 
flame rose forward straight and 
clear. It flared fierce, with noises 
like the whirr of wings, with 
rumbles as of thunder. There were 
cracks, detonations, and from the 
cone of flame the sparks flew up- 
wards, as man is born to trouble, 
to leaky ships, and to ships that 
burn. 

“ What bothered me was that 
the ship, lying broadside to the 
swell and to such wind as there 
was—a mere breath—the boats 
would not keep astern where they 
were safe, but persisted, in a pig- 
headed way boats have, in getting 
under the counter and then swing- 
ing alongside. They were knock- 
ing about dangerously and coming 
near the flame, while the ship 
rolled on them, and, of course, 
there was always the danger of the 
masts going over the side at any 
moment. I and my two boat-keep- 
ers kept them off as best we could, 
with oars and boat-hooks ; but to 
be constantly at it became exasper- 
ating, since there was no reason 
why we should not leave at once. 
We could not see those on board, 
and could not imagine what caused 
the delay. The boat-keepers were 
swearing feebly, and I had not only 
my share of the work but also had 
to keep at it two men who showed 
a constant inclination to lay them- 
selves down and let things slide. 

“ At last I hailed, ‘On deck 
there,’ and some one looked over. 
‘We're ready here,’ I said. The 
head disappeared, and very soon 
popped up again. ‘The captain 
says, All right, sir, and to keep the 
boats well clear of the ship.’ 
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“ Halfan hour passed. Suddenly 
there was a frightful racket, rattle, 
clanking of chain, hiss of water, 
and millions of sparks flew up into 
the shivering column of smoke 
that stood leaning slightly above 
the ship. The cat-heads had burned 
away, and the two red-hot anchors 
had gone to the bottom, tearing out 
after them two hundred fathom of 
red-hot chain. The ship trembled, 
the mass of flame swayed as if ready 
to collapse, and the fore top-gallant- 
mast fell. It darted down like an 
arrow of fire, shot under, and in- 
stantly leaping up within an oar’s- 
length of the boats, floated quietly, 
very black on the luminous sea. I 
hailed the deck again. After some 
time a man in an unexpectedly 
cheerful but also muffled tone, as 
though he had been trying to speak 
with his mouth shut, informed me, 
‘Coming directly, sir,’ and vanished. 
For a long time I heard nothing 
but the whirr and roar of the fire. 
There were also whistling sounds. 
The boats jumped, tugged at the 
painters, ran at each other play- 
fully, knocked their sides together, 
or, do what we would, swung in a 
bunch against the ship’s side. I 
couldn’t stand it any longer, and 
swarming up a rope, clambered 
aboard over the stern. 

“Tt was as bright as day. Com- 
ing up like this, the sheet of fire 
facing me, was a terrifying sight, 
and the heat seemed hardly bear- 
able at first. On a settee cushion 
dragged out of the cabin, Captain 
Beard, his legs drawn up and one 
arm under his head, slept with 
the light playing on him. Do you 
know what the rest were busy 
about? They were sitting on deck 
right aft, round an open case, eat- 
ing bread and cheese and drinking 
bottled stout. 

“On the background of flames 
twisting in fierce tongues above 
their heads they seemed at home 
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like salamanders, and looked like 
a band of desperate pirates. The 
fire sparkled in the whites of their 
eyes, gleamed on patches of white 
skin seen through the torn shirts. 
Each had the marks as of a battle 
about him—bandaged heads, tied- 
up arms, a strip of dirty rag round 
a knee—and each man had a bottle 
between his legs and a chunk of 
cheese in his hand. Mahon rose. 
With his handsome and disreput- 
able head, his hooked profile, his 
long white beard, and a pint bottle 
of stout in his hand, he resembled 
one of those reckless sea-robbers of 
old making merry amidst violence 
and disaster. ‘The last meal on 
board,’ he explained to me. ‘ We 
had nothing to eat all day, and it 
was no use leaving all this.’ He 
flourished the bottle about, and in- 
dicated the sleeping skipper. ‘He 
said he couldn’t swallow anything, 
so I got him to lie down,’ he went 
on ; and as I stared, ‘I don’t know 
whether you are aware, young fel- 
low, the man had no sleep to speak 
of for days—and there will be dam’ 
little sleep in the boats.’ ‘There 
will be no boats by-and-by if you 
fool about much longer,’ I said, in- 
dignantly. I walked up to the 
skipper and shook him by the 
shoulder. At last he opened his 
eyes, but did not move. ‘Time to 
leave her, sir,’ I said, quietly. 

“He got up painfully, looked at 
the flames, at the sea sparkling 
round the ship, and black, black 
as ink farther away ; he looked at 
the stars shining dim through a 
thin veil of smoke in a sky black, 
black as Erebus. 

‘“‘ ¢ Youngest first,’ he said. 

“ And the ordinary seaman, wip- 
ing his mouth with the back of his 
hand, got up, clambered over the 
taffrail, and vanished. Others fol- 
lowed. One, on the point of going 
over, stopped short to drain his 
bottle, and with a great swing of 
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his arm flung it at the fire. ‘Take 
this !’ he cried. 

“The skipper lingered discon- 
solately, and we left him to com- 
mune alone for a time with his first 
command. Then I went up again 
and brought him away at last. It 
was time. The ironwork on the 
poop was hot to the touch. 

‘Then the painter of the long- 
boat was cut, and the three boats, 
tied together, drifted clear of the 
ship. It was just sixteen hours 
after the explosion when we aban- 
doned her. Mahon had charge of 
the second boat, and I had the 
smallest—the 14-foot thing. The 
long-boat would have taken the lot 
of us; but the skipper said we must 
save as much property as we could 
—for the underwriters—and so I 
got my first command. I had two 
men with me, a bag of biscuits, a 
few tins of meat, and a breaker of 
water. I was ordered to keep close 
to the long-boat, that in case of bad 
weather we might be taken into 
her. 

“And do you know what I 
thought? I thought I would part 
company as soon as I could. I 
wanted to have my first command 
all to myself. I wasn’t going to 
sail in a squadron if there were 
a chance for independent cruising. 
I would make land by myself. I 
would beat the other boats. Youth / 
The silly, charming, beautiful youth. 

‘** But we did not make a start at 
once. We must see the last of the 
ship. And so the boats drifted 
about that night, heaving and set- 
ting on the swell. The men dozed, 
waked, sighed, groaned. I looked 
at the burning ship. 

‘* Between the darkness of earth 
and heaven she was burning fiercely 
upon a disc of purple sea shot by 
the blood-red play of gleams ; upon 
a disc of water glittering and 
sinister. A high, clear flame, an 
immense and lonely flame, ascended 
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from the ocean, and from its summit 
the black smoke poured contin- 
uously at the sky. She burned 
furiously, mournful and imposing 
like a funeral pile kindled in the 
night, surrounded by the sea, 
watched over by the stars. A 
magnificent death had come like a 
grace, like a gift, like a reward to 
that old ship at the end of her 
laborious days. The surrender of 
her weary ghost to the keeping of 
stars and sea was stirring like the 
sight of a glorious triumph. The 
masts fell just before daybreak, 
and for a moment there was a 
burst and turmoil of sparks that 
seemed to fill with flying fire the 
night patient and watchful, the vast 
night lying silent upon the sea. 
At daylight she was only a charred 
shell, floating still under a cloud of 
smoke and bearing a glowing mass 
of coal within. 

“Then the oars were got out, 
and the boats forming in a line 
moved round her remains as if in 
procession — the long-boat leading. 
As we pulled across her stern a 
slim dart of fire shot out viciously 
at us, and suddenly she went down, 
head first, in a great hiss of steam. 
The unconsumed stern was the last 
to sink; but the paint had gone, 
had cracked, had peeled off, and 
there were no letters, there was no 
word, no stubborn device that was 
like her soul, to flash at the rising 
sun her creed and her name. 

“We made our way north, A 
breeze sprang up, and about noon 
all the boats came together for the 
last time. I had no mast or sail in 
mine, but I made a mast out of a 
spare oar and hoisted a_boat- 
awning for a sail, with a boat-hook 
for a yard. She was certainly over- 
masted, but I had the satisfaction 
of knowing that with the wind aft 
I could beat the other two. I had 
to wait for them. Then we all had 
a look at the captain’s chart, and, 
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after a sociable meal of hard bread 
and water, got our last instructions. 
These were simple: steer north, 
and keep together as much as 
possible. ‘Be careful with that 
jury-rig, Marlow,’ said the captain ; 
and Mahon, as I sailed proudly 
past his boat, wrinkled his curved 
nose and hailed, ‘ You will sail that 
ship of yours under water, if you 
don’t look out, young fellow.’ He 
was a malicious old man—and may 
the deep sea where he sleeps now 
rock him gently, rock him tenderly 
to the end of time! 

“Before sunset a thick rain- 
squall passed over the two boats, 
which were far astern, and that was 
the last I saw of them for a time. 
Next day I sat steering my cockle- 
shell—my first command —with 
nothing but water and sky around 
me. I did sight in the afternoon 
the upper sails of a ship far away, 
but said nothing, and my men did 
not notice her. You see I was 
afraid she might be homeward 
bound, and I had no mind to turn 
back from the portals of the East. 
I was steering for Java — another 
blessed name—like Bankok, you 
know. I steered many days. 

“T need not tell you what it is 
to be knocking about for days in 
an open boat. I remember nights 
and days of calm when we pulled, 
we pulled, and the boat seemed to 
stand still, as if bewitched within 
the circle of the sea horizon. I 
remember the heat, the deluge of 
rain-squalls that kept us baling for 
dear life (but filled our water-cask), 
and I remember sixteen hours on 
end with a mouth dry as a cinder 
and a steering-oar over the stern to 
keep my first command head on to 
abreaking sea. I did not know how 
good a man I was till then. I 
remember the drawn faces, the 
dejected figures of my two men, 
and I remember my youth and 
the feeling that will never come 
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back any more—the feeling that I 
could last for ever, outlast the sea, 
the earth, and all men ; the deceit- 
ful feeling that lures us on to joys, 
to perils, to love, to vain effort—to 
death ; the triumphant conviction 
of strength, the heat of life in the 
handful of dust, the glow in the 
heart that with every year grows 
dim, grows cold, grows small, and 
expires—and expires, too soon, too 
soon—before life itself. 

“And this is how I see the 
East. I have seen its secret places 
and have looked into its very soul ; 
but now I see it always from a 
small boat, a high outline of moun- 
tains, blue and afar in the morn- 
ing; like faint mist at noon; a 
jagged wall of purple at sunset. I 
have the feel of the oar in my 
hand, the vision of a scorching 
blue sea in my eyes. And I see a 
bay, a wide bay, smooth as glass 
and polished like ice, shimmering in 
the dark. A red light burns far off 
upon the gloom of the land, and 
the night is soft and warm. We 
pull with aching arms, and sud- 
denly a puff of wind, a puff faint 
and tepid and laden with strange 
odours of blossoms, of aromatic 
wood, comes out of the still night 
—the first sigh of the East on my 
face. That I can never forget. It 
was impalpable and enslaving, like 
a charm, like a whispered promise 
of mysterious delight. 

“We had been pulling this 
finishing spell for eleven hours. 
Two pulled, and he whose turn it 
was to rest steered. We had made 
out the red light in that bay and 
pulled at it, guessing it must mark 
some small coasting port. We 
were right. As we pulled in we 
passed two vessels, outlandish and 
high-sterned, sleeping at anchor, 
and, approaching the light, now 
very dim, ran the boat’s nose 
against the end of a jutting wharf. 
We were blind with fatigue. My 
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men dropped the oars and fell off 
the thwarts as if dead. I made 
fast to a pile. A current rippled 
softly. The scented obscurity of 
the shore was grouped into vast 
masses, a density of colossal clumps 
of vegetation, probably—mute and 
fantastic shapes. And at their foot 
the semicircle of a beach gleamed 
faintly, like an illusion. There was 
not a light, not a stir, not a sound. 
The mysterious Kast faced me, per- 
fumed like a flower, silent like 
death, dark like a grave. 

“And I sat weary beyond ex- 
pression, exulting like a conqueror, 
sleepless and entranced as if con- 
templating a profound, a fateful 
enigma. 

* A splashing of oars, a measured 
dip reverberating on the level of 
water, intensified by the silence of 
the shore into loud claps, made me 
jump up. A boat, a European 
boat, was coming in. I invoked 
the name of the dead; I hailed: 
Judea ahoy! A thin shout an- 
swered. 

“Tt was the captain. I had 
beaten the flagship by three hours, 
and I was glad to hear the old 
man’s voice again, tremulous and 
tired. ‘Is it you, Marlow?’ 
‘Mind the end of that jetty, sir,’ 
I cried. 

‘‘He approached cautiously, and 
brought up with the deep-sea lead- 
line which we had saved—for the 
underwriters. I eased my painter 
and fell alongside. He sat, a 
broken figure at the stern, wet with 
dew, his hands clasped in his lap. 
His men were asleep already. ‘I 
had a terrible time of it,’ he mur- 
mured. ‘Mahon is behind—not 
very far. We conversed in 
whispers, in low whispers, as if 
afraid to wake up the land. Guns, 
thunder, earthquakes would not 
have awakened the men just then. 

“Looking round as we talked, 
I saw away at sea a bright light 
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travelling in the night. ‘There’s a 
steamer passing the bay,’ I said. 
She was not passing, she was enter- 
ing, and she even came close and 
anchored. ‘I wish,’ said the old 
man, ‘you would find out whether 
she is English. Perhaps they could 
give us a passage somewhere.’ He 
seemed nervously anxious. So by 
dint of punching and kicking I 
started one of my men into a state 
of somnambulism, and giving him 
an oar, took another and pulled 
towards the lights of the steamer. 

“There was a murmur of voices 
in her, metallic hollow clangs of 
the engine-room, footsteps on the 
deck. Her ports shone, round like 
dilated eyes. Shapes moved about, 
and there was a shadowy man 
high up on the bridge. He heard 
my oars. 

“And then, before I could open 
my lips, the East spoke to me, but 
it was in a Western voice. <A 
torrent of words was poured into 
the enigmatical, the fateful silence ; 
outlandish, angry words, mixed 
with words and even whole sen- 
tences of good English, less strange 
but even more surprising. The 
voice swore and cursed me violently ; 
it riddled the solemn peace of the 
bay by a volley of abuse. It began 
by calling me Pig, and from that 
went crescendo into unmentionable 
adjectives—in English. The man 
up there raged aloud in two lan- 
guages, and with a sincerity in his 
fury that almost convinced me I 
had, in some way, sinned against 
the harmony of the universe. I 
could hardly see him, but began 
to think he would work himself 
into a fit. 

“Suddenly he ceased, and I 
could hear him snorting and blow- 
ing like a porpoise. I said— 

«What steamer is this, pray ?’ 

“¢Eh?  What’s this? And 
who are you?’ 

«Castaway crew of an English 
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barque burnt.at sea. We came here 
to-night. I am the second mate. 
The captain is in the long-boat, and 
wishes to know if you would give 
us a passage somewhere.’ 

“*Oh, my goodness! I say.... 
This is the Celestial from Singapore 
on her return trip. I'll arrange 
with your captain in the morning, 

. and,... I say,... did you 
hear me just now %’ 

“«*T should think the whole bay 
heard you.’ 

“<*T thought you were a shore- 
boat. Now, look here—this in- 
fernal lazy scoundrel of a caretaker 
has gone to sleep again—curse him. 
The light is out, and I nearly ran 
foul of the end of this damned 
jetty. This is the third time he 
plays me this trick. Now, I ask 
you, can anybody stand this kind 
of thing? It’s enough to drive a 
man out of his mind. I'll report 
him. . . . [ll get the Assistant 
Resident to give him the sack, by 

.! See—there’s no light. It’s 
out, isn’t it? I take you to witness 
the light’s out. There should be a 
ht, you know. A red light on 
the——’ 

“*There was a light,’ 
mildly, 

“*But it’s out, man! What's 
the use of talking like this? You 
can see by yourself it’s out—don’t 
you? Ifyou had to take a valuable 
steamer along this God- forsaken 
coast you would want a light too. 
ll kick him from end to end of 
his miserable wharf. You'll see if 
I don’t. I will 

“*So I may tell my captain you'll 
take us?’ I broke in. 

“<*Yes, Ill take you. 
night,’ he said, brusquely. 

“T pulled back, made fast again 
to the jetty, and then went to sleep 
at last. I had faced the silence of 
the East. I had heard some of its 
language. But when I opened my 
eyes again the silence was as com- 
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plete as though it had never been 
broken. I was lying in a flood of 
light, and the sky had never looked 
so far, so high, before. I opened 
my eyes and lay without moving. 

‘“‘ And then I saw the men of the 
East — they were looking at me. 
The whole length of the jetty was 
full of people. I saw brown, bronze, 
yellow faces, the black eyes, the 
glitter, the colour of an Eastern 
crowd, And all these beiz s stared 
without a murmur, without a sigh, 
without a movement. They stared 
down at the boats, at the sleeping 
men who at night had come to them 
from the sea. Nothing moved. 
The fronds of palms stood still 
against the sky. Net a branch 
stirred along the shore, and the 
brown roofs of hidden houses peeped 
through the green foliage, through 
the big leaves that were shining and 
still like leaves forged of heavy 
metal. This was the East of the 
ancient navigators, so old, so mys- 
terious, resplendent and sombre, 
living and unchanged, full of danger 
and promise. And these were the 
men. I sat up suddenly. A stir, 
a wave of movement passed through 
the crowd from end to end, passed 
along the heads, swayed the bodies, 
ran along the jetty like a ripple on 
the water, like a breath of wind on 
a field—and all was still again. 
I see it now—the wide sweep of 
the bay, the glittering sands, the 
wealth of green infinite and varied, 
the sea blue like the sea of a dream, 
the crowd of attentive faces, the 
blaze of vivid colour—the water 
reflecting it all, the curve of the 
shore, the jetty, the high-sterned 
outlandish craft floating still, and 
the three boats with the tired men 
from the West sleeping, unconscious 
of the land and the people and of 
the violence of sunshine. They 
slept thrown across the thwarts, 
curled on bottom-boards, in the care- 
less attitudes of death. The head of 
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the old skipper, leaning back in the 
stern of the long-boat, had fallen 
on his breast, and he looked as 
though he would never wake. Far- 
ther out old Mahon’s face was up- 
turned to the sky, with the long 
white beard spread out on his breast, 
as though he had been shot where 
he sat at the tiller ; and a man, all 
in a heap in the bows of the boat, 
slept with both arms embracing 
the stem-head and with his cheek 
laid on the gunwale. The East 
looked at them without a sound. 

“T have known its fascination 
since: I have seen the mysterious 
shores, the still water, the lands of 
brown nations, where a stealthy 
Nemesis lies in wait, pursues, over- 
takes so many of the conquering 
race, who are proud of their wis- 
dom, of their knowledge, of their 
strength. But for me all the East 
is contained in that vision of my 
youth. It is all in that moment 
when I opened my young eyes on 
it. I came upon it from a tussle 
with the sea—and I was young— 
and I saw it looking at me. And 
this is all that’s left of it! My 
God! Only a moment, an instant, 
a beat of the eyelid, and all is gone. 
All! The strength, the ignorance, 
the romance, the hopes, the glam- 
our—youth! . . . A flick of sun- 
shine upon a strange shore, the time 
to remember, the time for a sigh, 
and— good-bye! Night. Good- 
bye...!” 

He drank. 

“Ah! The good old time—the 
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Youth and the sea. 
What was it? 


good old time. 
You have known it. 
What was there in it? Eh? Not 
the life itself. Hey? What? 
Glamour and the sea, the good, 
strong sea, the salt, bitter sea, that 
could whisper to you and roar at 
you and knock your breath out of 
you.” 

He drank again. 

“By all that’s wonderful, it is 
the sea, I believe, the sea itself—or 
is it youth alone? Who can tell? 
But you here—you all had some- 
thing out of life: money, love— 
whatevur one gets on shore—and, 
tell me, wasn’t that the best time, 
that time when we were young at 
sea; young and had nothing, on 
the sea that gives nothing, except 
hard knocks—and sometimes a 
chance to feel your strength—that 
only—what you all regret?” 

And we all nodded at him: the 
man of finance, the man of accounts, 
the man of law, we all nodded at 
him over the polished table that 
like a still sheet of brown water 
reflected our faces, lined, wrinkled ; 
our faces marked by toil, by decep- 
tions, by success, by love; our 
weary eyes looking still, looking 
always, looking anxiously for some- 
thing out of life, for something that 
never comes, that while it is ex- 
pected is already gone, gone past, 
gone unseen, gone in a flash—gone 
together with the youth, with the 
strength, with the romance of illu- 
sions. 

JosePpH ConRAD. 
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WueEN the vocation of that 
picturesque personage the highway 
robber fell into decay and finally 
disappeared from the land, the 
memory of him and his depreda- 
tions doubtless afforded occasion 
for various comforting reflections. 
These reflections would be founded 
on the pleasing but erroneous sup- 
position that the disappearance of 
a certain manifestation of wrong- 
doing means a diminution in the 
sum-total of evil. The sad fact, 
however, is that the world is ever 
provided with a plentiful, and it 
would really appear an undiminish- 
ing, proportion of men who make 
it their business to acquire money 
by force, fraud, or cajolery. Of 
these the highwayman in his 
special way was a fair representa- 
tive; but lest it be imagined 
that this is a philosophical trea- 
tise on the recrue2scence of the 


highwayman under the guise of 
a company floater, we hasten to 
say that such is very far from 


our purpose. That the fields and 
bypaths of limit: ’ liability con- 
cerns are infested | financial ban- 
dits whose aims are on all fours 
with those of our moonlight friend 
is a proposition that needs no 
detailed proof; but the highway- 
man had some lovable traits, 
some characteristics that made for 
romance, and we should be the 
last to trace the degradation of his 
fine spirit into company promoting, 
even if we saw evidence of it, 
which we are far from seeing. 
Indeed it is because we think we 
perceive quite the contrary that 
we select him for a kind of illustra- 
tive type, as shall presently be 
made clear. But that he serves 
equally well as a type on his 
wrong side is the melancholy fact 


that makes him appropriate here. 
In a word, the highwayman dis- 
played in its barest simplicity 
that primeval desire of mankind 
to acquire property without earn- 
ing or deserving it. 

That this desire is coeval with 
mankind itself appears unfortun- 
ately to be incontrovertible. The 
earliest method of giving effect to 
it was doubtless force. The pro- 
totype of the highwayman and the 
financial bandit alike was that 
hairy savage who, in some age of 
the world too dreadfully early to 
contemplate, lay in wait watching 
a brother savage labouring, schem- 
ing, and fighting hard to kill a wild 
pig, and, when that was accom- 
plished, knocked his brother sav- 
age on the head and walked off 
with the pig. It is easy to im- 
agine that the acquirer of the pig 
by force would himself go in fear 
that some still stronger brother 
savage would in turn knock him 
on the head while yet the pig was 
fresh. This trepidation and un- 
certainty would naturally lead to 
some modification of the principle 
of acquisition by immediate knock. 
A man when overmatched might 
prefer to save his head by surren- 
dering the pig, and thus would 
come about the principle of ac- 
quisition by threat of knock. 
Commerce would arise from the 
incapacity of any one man to 
eat a whole pig in one day, and 
the consequent desire to turn the 
surplus to profitable account while 
yet it was eatable. Avocations 
would grow, as for instance from 
the excellence of some particular 
savage at pig-killing, and the 
willingness of others to give him 
a recompense for the exercise of 
his skill on their behalf. And, 
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not to be tedious, it would be 
easy to find in this pig- killing 
incident the germs of all develop- 
ments of society proceeding along 
lines of conduct called natural, and 
still in full force in these latter 
days. We see in it the necessity 
of labour for food ; the bad desire 
to acquire the fruit of another 
man’s labour, by force—by immed- 
iate knock ; the growth of polity 
and morality in the modification 
of the immediate knock, the evil 
still persisting in the form of 
threat of knock; the specialisa- 
tion of effort by individual skill, 
and so on. But can the mind 
call up, with any colour of prob- 
ability, the picture of one of 
these savage ancestors standing 
forth —the earliest company pro- 
moter—and saying (in effect of 
course): “ Brothers, I have dis- 
covered a great source of benefit 
to you all, and I hasten to make 
you partakers of it for your own 
good, not for mine. I have found 
where dwells a huge herd of swine, 
and I know a man who can kill 
them with quite special certainty 
and rapidity. Now, if you will 
each of you make over to me some 
tool, weapon, implement, or other 
possession which you prize—it is 
only a little from each of you, 
though it may seem a great deal 
when accumulated about me— I 
will undertake to provide you 
with pig’s flesh at a fair rate 
for ever. We shall be a com- 
pany, you and I and the man 
in the woods.” Would not they 
laugh, these savages, and deter- 
mine to keep their tools and 
weapons for their own use and 
profit, instead of confiding them 
to that eloquent brother, who 
might possibly barter them for 
pigs for his own consumption 
without personal labour? It is 
very probable they might treat 
him with the knock immedi- 
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ate; and thereafter perhaps eat 
him. 

All this, though highly probable, 
is not strictly historical, and there- 
fore we come back to the high- 
wayman in order to arrive at the 
clear determination of a principle 
which characterised him even in 
his evil-doing. He stands, on the 
one side, as the exponent of that 
tendency in human beings to ac- 
quire property without working for 
or deserving it, his object being 
essentially the same as that of a 
great mass of activity in limited 
liability operations. But, on the 
other side, he shows himself as a 
man who in his enterprises put 
himself and his life at risk, devoted 
his energies directly to his work, 
and even acquired a reputation for 
himself on that ground. In doing 
so he strikingly illustrates a char- 
acteristic which used to be looked 
for in all achievement whatever, 
and is traceable down the paths 
of history back into the very 
roots of human nature. It is « 
characteristic which is strikingly 
absent from the methods of enter- 
prise by limited liability — which 
in fact is directly struck at by 
these methods. We shall discover 
that the continued spread of 
business by company means a 
growing limitation of the field in 
which personal endeavour finds 
scope for its action. In a word, 
after the first schemers, propa- 
gators, promoters, floaters, have 
made their profits, the whole 
design and constitution of the 
resulting company, with its 
directors, manager, secretary, and 
shareholders — facetiously called 
the proprietors—is inimical to, and 
destructive of, that principle of 
active individuality which hither- 
to, unless the whole of history be 
wrongly recorded, has appeared to 
be the source and spring of the 
national prosperity and greatness. 
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That healthy sentiment of personal 
effort which stood to fail or suc- 
ceed by itself alone is being 
undermined by a system of pro- 
cedure by company which so 
cunningly appeals to the weak- 
nesses of human nature on many 
sides as to constitute a menace 
to the moral stamina of the 
nation. 

Let us come to the concrete at 
once and take the case of a man of 
ordinary energy, brains, and hon- 
esty, who set out in life to earn a 
livelihood at least, and a fortune 
if possible, in the manufacture of 
some wares. Into the venture he 
put such money as he had, and 
purchased for a wage such techni- 
cal knowledge and common labour 
as were needed to make merchan- 
dise of his raw material. From 


that moment there also went into 
the venture his personal reputation. 

He elected to be judged by 
results, and looked for reward 
through the integrity of his deal- 


ings and the quality of his wares. 
Not in one year, or in five, could 
he hope to acquire fortune; he 
knew that that could come by long 
persistence only, and his emulation 
consisted in trying to produce a 
better article than others following 
the same pursuit as himself. His 
plans were laid for a long course ; 
he kept at the head of affairs, 
constantly guiding and planning, 
knowing that in it all his name 
was at stake. Was it only iron 
pots he made? No matter; his 
care was to make sure that when 
the housewife bought a pot she 
would say: “This is So-and-so’s 
pot, and it is a good pot.” The 
ambition to make good iron pots 
may not seem a high one; but 
a reputation can be built up on 
good pots as on great battles, and 
with reputation comes responsi- 
bility, and with responsibility the 
moral operations that distinguish 
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men ‘rom each other ; and all this 
springs in a chain of cause and 
effect most naturally from the 
personal relation of a man to his 
effort. True that in the case we 
are considering the reward of this 
effort is a money reward; but on 
this point let us clear our minds 
of cant: we are all working 
ultimately for money. If in re- 
gard to the production of pots 
and pans, and merchandise gener- 
ally, the money reward is in more 
intimate connection with the effort, 
and is a more direct measure of its 
success, than in many other ac- 
tivities, it is nevertheless true 
that the moral quality of the 
effort put into the production of 
hardware is as apparent, necessary, 
and influential, as in any other 
sphere, whether of art or science. 
We sometimes hear commercial 
morality spoken of as if it were 
some specialised kind with a pe- 
culiar code and practice. There 
is in fact none such. The ap- 
peal to honesty is as direct and 
effective in business as it is in 
private or official matters, and 
integrity is essentially a virtue of 
the individual, and characterises 
a company or corporation only in 
so far as it is the characteristic of 
the individuals composing it or 
of one or two who by superior 
force of character control its 
operations. It has been ob- 
served that the morality of a 
crowd is higher than that of the 
individuals that form it, so that 
a theatre full of people will rap- 
turously approve the triumph of 
good over wrong, all the while 
that the practice of most of the 
spectators leans more to that of 
the villain than of thehero. But it 
is one thing to applaud virtue, and 
quite another to practise it, even 
with a crowd to bear one company. 
Indeed there are many instances 
in history to show that it is easier 
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to pervert or debauch the senti- 
ments of humanity in the gross 
than in the particular. And so 
we conclude on this as an un- 
doubted fact, that a person who 
has earned a reputation, although 
it be only as a maker of pots and 
pans, is reacted upon by the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining that 
reputation, and his endeavours 
thereby become directly moral, 
and in themselves are good and 
beneficial to the community. 

We think it will become clear 
as we proceed that this responsi- 
bility does not operate with the 
same force in company enter- 
prises: indeed the company prin- 
ciple will appear in many cases to 
be inimical to it. The quality 
that gives rise to it is not so much 
self-dependence stated barely, as 
the innate conviction that only 
what a man does of his own effort 
will avail him for a livelihood, a 
fortune, or a reputation. Return- 
ing for an illustration to our 
friend the highwayman: although 
he had no claims to moral endeay- 
our, it is to be observed that he 
acquired a reputation quite unique 
in England, and although it was 
not of a kind to save him from 
the gallows, still it was the result 
of a professional obligation that 
made him endeavour to live up to 
his profession. He softened the 
harshness of his acts by the art 
with which he gave them the 
guise of inevitableness. He bold- 
ly cut in among the moralities 
and made a place for himself, so 
that mankind accepted him as 
they did lightning or the smallpox. 
In many a book his deeds are re- 
counted in a way which, if it does 
not amount to singing his praises, 
at least barely conceals a shame- 
faced admiration for him. It is as 
if jigs were sung in the time and 
measure of psalm-tunes. And 
why is this? Because he seemed 
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to be an exemplar of that quality 
of putting yourself at risk, of 
boldly committing your endeav- 
ours to the trial, with nothing 
between you and failure but your- 
self. It stood to him for a virtue 
that he challenged all the chances 
of successful resistance on the 
part of those whom he stopped, 
that he faced great odds, and 
overawed companies of persons 
who might, by concerted, or even 
individual, action, have sadly 
turned the tables on him. He 
presented himself frankly as a 
person who had come to take 
your money and valuables from 
you, by force if necessary. He 
held out nothing more nearly re- 
sembling a prospectus than the 
point of a pistol, and promised 
neither dividends nor returns. He 
wound up his dealings with a 
humour which is sadly lacking in 
more modern forms of liquida- 
tion; and, altogether, it is not 
difficult to understand the admira- 
tion in which he was held, for it 
was a tribute to the quality which 
is the source of all great achieve- 
ment, and earns its meed of praise 
even when the ends to which it is 
directed are as reprehensible as 
were his. The day of the high- 
wayman is gone for ever; but 
were his avocation possible still, 
such are the possibilities of 
limited liability that it is doubt- 
ful if anybody would take to it 
who had brains sufficient to be- 
come the instigator or promoter 
of some swindling company. 

It might, perhaps, be too 
hazardous a contention to uphold 
that this quality of self against 
the world is distinctively English, 
but it is at least a safe assertion to 
say that it has in history charac- 
terised the English people to a 
greater extent than any other 
nation. Behind every undertak- 
ing the inhabitants of these islands 
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have ever loved to recognise the 
evidence of a personality, to mark 
its operations, and to follow with 
appreciation its workings towards a 
goal. Indeed this belief that only 
what he does himself will avail 
him, and therefore it must be 
thoroughly done, is so highly 
developed in the Englishman that 
some of its manifestations make 
him a marvel to other peoples. 
He seems less an Englishman by 
virtue of any sentimental bond of 
nationality than by virtue of the 
possession of qualities which have 
marked him out as such, and made 
it impossible for him to be any- 
thing else. So self-centred is he 
that, as Kinglake has shown in 
his ever delightful ‘Eothen,’ two 
Englishmen meeting in the desert 
will pass each other with a bare 
nod, if even with that. When 
two Germans or two Frenchmen 
come together in strange lands 
they will fraternise, talk of their 
common country, swear a friend- 
ship, perhaps even set up a 
partnership. Not necessarily so 
the Englishman. He is not in 
particular need of anybody, or if 
he be so, it is to further some 
scheme of his own, for which a 
Pole or Turk will serve his turn as 
well as a compatriot. Ifin quite 
recent years this has been modified 
somewhat, it is because the huge 
empire which he has acquired, 
principally by individual as op- 
posed to national effort, has moved 
his not too ready imagination, and 
his schemes, while they suffer 
nothing in individual character 
thereby, are touched by a wider 
non-personal enthusiasm. But his 
methods remain the same, and his 
innate conviction is unaltered that 
only along the paths of personal 
effort and persistence, and a repu- 
tation built up on fair dealing, 
lies the hope of fortune ; and the 
fortune so acquired was until of 
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recent years the only kind which 
was held in esteem. 

The renown of English - made 
goods abroad was not their re- 
nown as English goods per se, but 
was derived from the guarantee 
which they bore through having 
an English name or mark stamped 
upon them. For many years the 
poor Indian in South America 
would buy no axe or matchet 
which did not have upon it the 
name of one or other celebrated 
Birmingham maker. Although 
this was a tribute to English 
honesty, it was primarily a trib- 
ute to the Englishman who made 
the tool; made it, that is to 
say, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple laid down,—that his reputa- 
tion was at stake, and that he 
acknowledged a directly personal 
responsibility to the nameless, un- 
known, half-naked Indian, who 
laid out half-a-year’s work in its 
purchase. With cutlery, hard- 
ware, cottons, and the other ar- 
ticles which to more than half 
the world are necessities purchased 
with hard labour and the penuri- 
ous sweat of the brow, it was the 
same: the name or mark upon 
them was accepted as proof of 
their genuineness. Whether the 
name or mark upon them was 
English the poor purchaser did 
not greatly regard; but he did 
implicitly put faith in the man, 
whosoever he was, whose well- 
known name or mark was upon 
the thing he purchased. Properly 
looked at, this is a very fine 
tribute for any man to receive— 
perhaps the highest possible. The 
next best is that offered by other 
nations, who, to share the English- 
man’s profits, found it an easy way 
to forge his name upon an inferior 
axe, and so deal a double blow: 
first at the fame of the English- 
man, with whose wares went a 
moral obligation ; and next at the 
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faith of the poor peoples who pur- 
chased theirs, unseating the very 
principles upon which a great and 
permanent commerce can be built 
up. A hundred instances of fraud- 
ulent private enterprise in England 
will not affect the foregoing conclu- 
sion. The appeal is to the main cur- 
rents and to the gross result. We 
call up in evidence the great body of 
acknowledged facts with regard to 
the renown of English commerce, 
and its reputation for probity over 
the globe. This renown and this 
probity were the direct outcome 
of the effort of individuals, the suc- 
cess of which reacted upon them in 
the form of a moral responsibility 
to themselves. 

Of course all the world knows 
that this ancient and apparently 
natural tendency of man to act 
primarily out of consideration for 
his personal benefit—to kill a pig 
for himself and consume it for his 
own gratification—is the object of 
many assaults in this present day. 


The evils of competition, the de- 
gradation of masses of men by a 
smaller number of men who em- 
ploy them for a wage, every respect 
in fact in which the world falls 
short of conceivable perfection, is 
traced to the too great freedom per- 


mitted to this tendency. Many 
are the schemes devised to curb, 
direct, or eradicate it. A happy 
time is promised us if, instead 
of acting for our own apparent 
benefit, we would only act for 
the far from apparent benefit to 
others. So easy does it appear 
to control tendencies falsely called 
natural, that we seem to be en- 
couraged to look for a day when 
the babe at breast shall pause 
in its clamour for sustenance lest 
some other infant less fortunately 
situated has none at all. The 
dawn of another kind of day is 
breaking through an east of hate- 
ful social struggle, wherein the 
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State shall be to us suflicient deity 
and religion, and some three- 
fourths of the people will be em- 
ployed in one or other of the mani- 
fold forms of State-supervision of 
the remaining fourth, to insist on 
their conformity to legal happi- 
ness. Then the State will fix our 
rents ; provide us with bread, and 
beer, and blacking for our boots ; 
see that we have enough to do, 
and no more than we can do, of 
the thing we are best fitted to do; 
sort the street-sweeper out from 
the poet, and not have them mixed 
up through improper ambitions as 
at present ; take care that no tree 
grows to the detriment of another, 
and that all cabbages are equally 
succulent ; appropriate our ideas 
and inventions for the general 
good ; and stamp everything with 
the State seal of “ All right” in a 
perfect circle. Yet again, anarch- 
ism rides triumphant up the orient, 
we are told, promising a day where- 
in, as the gentleman in Hyde Park 
said, seeing that if there were no 
law there would be no crime or 
wrong -doing, the short way to 
abolish these evils will be to do 
away with law. These pretty the- 
ories we refer to merely to show 
that we do not imagine that al- 
though the principle of individual 
action for individual benefit, and 
all the polities and moral codes 
which have grown up under it 
and because of it, are the outcome 
of long ages from savage pig-stick- 
ing to civilised company-promot- 
ing, it does not have its opponents. 
Meantime, however, we note that 
the altruistic person seems to be 
waiting for the other man to show 
signs of gratitude and recompense 
before beginning practice. And 
our Socialist friends present them- 
selves merely as a very acrimoni- 
ous and unsocial set of leaders of 
very varied practice, who have al- 
ready thrown off a swarm called 
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Fabians, distinguished by a sense 
of humour joined to a conviction 
that, while they have no pretensions 
to lead, they have no intentions of 
following, and in that quandary 
make jokes fora livelihood. Others 
of them have a knack of inheriting, 
acquiring, or marrying this world’s 
goods in the old-fashioned way ; 
and all, without exception, are 
busy egging the community on to 
commence Socialists, without show- 
ing the slightest sign of beginning 
themselves, apart from living on 
split peas and producing criticism. 
Which is a most strange and un- 
heard-of way of propagating a new 
system of morals or society. For 
it is a true observation of all great 
ideas which have influenced the 
world that they are connected with 
the name of some one man, who had 
the courage of his convictions and 
boldly gave the world example of 
them in his own person. 

Pending the solution of the 
puzzle as to which of the many 
new dawns is tincturing the sky 
with rosy promise, or whether, in 
fact, anything is dawning at all 
other than what we are accus- 
tomed to, it becomes us to see, 
as a matter of common prudence, 
that the same fair field for in- 
dividual enterprise is preserved 
now that enabled it to accomplish 
what history and the present state 
of society shows it to have ac- 
complished. And a little examina- 
tion reveals that there is an in- 
sidious enemy in the field, which 
promises the old benefits without 
at the same time creating the 
same moral responsibility or ex- 
acting the world-old tribute of 
labour for result. Whether it 
dawned in the orthodox way, or 
dropped from cosmic space, is a 
matter of no concern; but right 
among us stalks the fateful in- 
fluence of Limited Liability, or 
Enterprise by Limited Company, 
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and, in our eyes, deals deadly blows 
at the old principle of individual 
action. Here indeed is the enemy 
at the gates; far more potent 
and well equipped than fantastic 
theorists who call society to a 
surrender through blatant trum- 
pets, and fire innocuous squibs 
from magazines of paper. Limited 
Liability is another kind of war- 
rior altogether. One prospectus 
of his has more force in it than 
twenty thousand nicely written 
Utopias, and a shot from his 
dividend- gun can pierce walls 
whereon the artillery of reason 
falls in vain. 

But let us drop tropes and come 
to facts. We have seen how the 
individual iron pot is made, and 
what money and reputation it has 
earned for its maker; let us now 
consider the limited liability pot, 
made for dividends. Nay, that 
more dreadful pot still, the pot 
that is made to float shares—the 
company pot. The limited liability 
theory was never so foolish as to 
start with any idea of reforming 
the world’s old-established practice. 
On the contrary, it fully recognises 
the benefit of individual enterprise 
and takes its stand upon it—as a 
beginning. It is of its very es- 
sence to seize upon a business which 
has been founded, built up, and 
brought to a certain point of suc- 
cess by the intelligence of one man, 
or one man with a partner or two 
who stand personally and directly 
committed to its fortunes, and to 
turn him or them into company 
shape. It approaches in the guise 
of a promoter the honest and in- 
dustrious maker of pots, for ex- 
ample, and says to him in effect: 
‘** What a fool you are to continue 
labouring with all this personal 
risk and responsibility dependent 
upon your health, when by turning 
yourself, in accordance with a plan 
of mine, into a company, you can 
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realise at once a capital sum, in 
the form of purchase-money to be 
subscribed by the public, which 
would take you many years to 
accumulate by your present way of 
procedure.” Sundry objections and 
questions can be imagined as aris- 
ing in the mind of the pot-maker, 
and probably the first would be: 
‘But I do not like the idea of 
parting with my business; it is 
mine,—I built it up, and I am 
proud of it. I have really no 
other vocation in life, and I do 
not know if any capital sum 
would properly recompense me 
for the cessation of activity, and 
the good yearly income I draw in 
so direct a manner from my per- 
sonal efforts.” We can imagine 
him making this objection, we say ; 
but it is to be feared that the 
company-promoter does not often 
encounter this form of hesitation. 
But when he does meet it, or when 
he perceives that there is a senti- 
ment of this sort to be taken into 
account, he has a ready answer: 
“The company shall be called by 
your name, and you shall be man- 
aging director.” ‘ Yes, but those 
other directors, and that chairman, 
and secretary, what of them ; how 
can it be my business any longer, 
when they have to be consulted 
and made aware of all I do, and 
like to consider my own doing?” 
‘‘ Pooh,” answers the promoter, “ do 
not let that trouble you. What 
the public look to in directors is 
fine-sounding names, with a title 
if possible, even if it is only 
J.P. The directors need not 
know anything about your busi- 
ness ; and as for the chairman, if 
he knows about company law, 
and can talk a little, and answer 
questions, the secretary will do all 
the rest.” “ Ah, but,” continues 
the potmaker, the shareholders, 
what of them? I was reading a 
company report the other day, 
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and I saw them referred to as 
the proprietors.” The promoter 
utters a loud guffaw: the idea of 
the shareholders of a company as 
proprietors of it is really very 
funny. ‘Why, my friend, they 
change from week to week, and 
the first lot come in only to 
make money by selling to another 
lot.” All this being made clear 
to the honest manufacturer of 
pots, he probably next feels dis- 
posed to ask one more question : 
“For what object, or from what 
motive, should you, Mr Promoter, 
interest yourself so much in my 
welfare as to turn me for my 
advantage into a company, and be 
able to get together a chairman 
and a board of directors inspired 
by the same benevolence? For 
indeed in my business of making 
pots, and in all other concerns 
whatever, I have never yet met 
the man who would take the 
trouble to cross the street to put 
me in the way of obtaining five 
shillings without a personal 
interest of his own to serve. 
And yet here are you eagerly 
occupied in the attempt of pro- 
viding me with a large capital 
by inducing the public to pur- 
chase my business. And the 
public, too: whence this tre- 
mendous desire to benefit them? 
I have not observed anywhere 
the expression of a wish on the 
part of the public to become the 
proprietors of Smith’s Enamel Pot 
Company, Limited. I am quite 
content to continue making my 
pots under a liability limited only 
by my entire means and energies ; 
and the public, so long as I make 
good pots, are willing to buy 
them: where, then, do you come 
in, and why?” 

What a bag of dirty mysteries 
the complete answer to these ques- 
tions would untie. And indeed 
there never was a man, pot-maker 
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or other, with the potentialities of 
a company in him, so unsophisti- 
cated as to need to ask them. 
Yet the avocation of company- 
mongering has become so common, 
and its results now form so con- 
siderable a part of the country’s 
commercial life, that the real sig- 
nificance of the pursuit no longer 
excites any curiosity. Needleis 
to say, the company promoter is 
working for personal gain; and 
that gain is obtained in very 
many cases by methods whica 
will not bear scrutiny. Oom- 
pared with him, the highway- 
man and the primeval pig-stealer 
are useful members of society. 
These misguided persons at least 
risked their personal safety ; your 
company promoter does nothing 
of the kind. From first to last, 
whether you consider the motives 
of his action, the methods he 
adopts, or the results he achieves, 
sordid, unenlightened, immoral 
desire of gain is all he represents ; 
that is why he at least does not 
stand for the principle of in- 
dividual effort in the world. It 
ishis business to debauch it. That 
he must have abilities, powers of 
organisation, financial genius if 
you like, is undoubted ; but it is 
the ends to which these are applied, 
and the motives that call them 
into action, that determine their 
worth to the world. He is not in 
the position of the honest broker 
who brings a willing buyer and 
seller together in consideration of 
a stated commission, without any 
inducement to pervert truth on 
one side or the other. What does 
he know about pot-making, for 
example ; and what does he care? 
The public are not desirous of 
becoming proprietors—save the 
mark !—of a pot-making business. 
Yet here, for nothing at all, for 
no public need, certainly not for 
any public benefit, is a man whose 
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sole occupation is to transform 
enterprises of private endeavour, 
that will stand or fall by the 
honesty of that endeavour, into 
so-called companies, owned by a 
body of incoherent shareholders, 
who shall have the chief interest 
in its success, yet the smallest 
voice in its conduct. Te accom- 
plish this he gets the sale-price 
fixed at the smallest sum possible, 
and fixes the purchase-price to the 
public at the highest there is hopes 
of chtaining. Out of the mys- 
terious difference, which never ap- 
pears on the face of the contracts, 
he and the unholy ring of moneyed 
men for whom he perhaps acts, 
derive ‘heir gains, and these gains 
are the sole object of his activities, 
undertaken from no call of public 
need or benefit, but rather in a 
large number of cases with the 
knowledge that the public will be 
deceived. Surely a more per- 
nicious pursuit never fixed itself 
on the vitals of commerce. 

Just consider for a little in 
greater detail the operations of 
this Company Promoter, for the 
occupation has so settled itself in 
commercial affairs that question 
no longer arises even on the ele- 
mentary ground whether it is an 
honest one. What qualifications 
would naturally be looked for in 
the man who pursues it? The 
greater part of humanity can 
really give a reason for following 
their particular callings, can in- 
dicate why they have chosen their 
special one and not another, and 
on the whole can fairly well 
justify their choice by results ; so 
much so that a man in most cases 
finds a difficulty in making a 
change. But this business of 
company promoter, what is it in 
itself, and what special quality 
does it call for? The more closely 
you examine it the more clear does 
it become that the distinctive char- 
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acteristic is a faculty for playing 
upon the gullibleness and cupid- 
ity of the public. The company 
promoter has the most unbounded 
belief in the capacity of the world 
for being cheated by schemes that 
appear to offer it some advantage, 
and he has a conviction quite as 
profound that he can operate upon 
this to his own profit. Now, 
these are precisely the qualities 
that have distinguished the char- 
latan in all ages. But mark the 
change that has come over the 
world. Before the days of limited 
liability the charlatan had boldly 
to commit himself to his per- 
sonal venture at his own risk, and 
if found out, incurred the danger 
of having his ears cut off, or being 
pilloried, or in later and mistakenly 
milder times solemnly prosecuted 
at law. There is plenty of this 
kind of cheat abroad still, though 
his methods are characteristically 
modern. He uses the newspapers, 
and advertises to sell you a gold 
watch for thirty shillings if you 
will write to him ; or in return for 
six stamps he will send you an 
article which will enable you to 
earn a good living, said article be- 
ing a needle or a steel per ccord- 
ing to the sex of the applicant. 
These practitioners are the lower 
branches of the profession, whose 
ambitions have not yet soared to 
the possibilities of company pro- 
moting, and who have still warily 
to dodge the law. But look now at 
the company-monger, who is pan- 
oplied by a splendid body of 
company -law, and can command 
the aid to any extent of legal 
talent to keep him on the right 
side of its technicalities. What 
is his principal weapon? A pro- 
spectus. Give him but two sheets 
of paper and a subject-matter with 
possibilities, and he will turn you 
out a document so cunningly con- 
trived to move the cupidity of 
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human nature, and yet withal 
so apparently formal in its state- 
ments and figures, that the aver- 
age man must have lost much 
money in many companies to be 
able to withstand it, or lay his 
finger on its unveracities. The 
man at the fair who appears to 
drop three half-crowns into a purse 
and offers you the lot for a shilling, 
is careful always not to say ex- 
plicitly that he is selling seven 
and sixpence; but he makes you 
suppose it, which serves his pur- 
pose equally well. It is not an 
easy thing to appear to drop three 
half-crowns into a purse coram 
publico while in fact you drop 
three pennies; and it ought not 
to be an easy thing to persuade the 
crowd that you can afford to sell 
seven and sixpence for a shilling, 
even with the aid of the legend of 
the benevolent old gentleman who, 
having no relations, commissioned 
you to distribute gifts in this way: 
but both things are in fact easy, 
and it is precisely the same ele- 
ments that go to the making of a 
successful prospectus. The three 
half-crowns are the calculated 
dividends reckoned out in real 
printed figures; the shilling that 
bu them is the one-pound share ; 
anu the benevolent old gentleman 
is represented by the vendors, who 
really do not know how to get rid 
of their splendid business other- 
wise than by practically making a 
present of it to the public. The 
gentleman who appears to drop the 
three half-crowns into the purse 
is the company promoter, easily 
recognisable now as in essence a 
charlatan, for his aims are the 
same and his methods similar. 
For, let us repeat, in the vast 
majority of cases of company 
making he is not called in by the 
necessities or demands of com- 
merce ; there is no clamour on the 
part of the public to become pro- 
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prietors of pots, pickles, soaps, 
trouser-buttons, and so forth; nor 
any good reason why a business 
hitherto conducted on the world- 
old principle of private reward 
for private endeavour should be 
turned into an invertebrate com- 
pany. The promoter is merely a 
speculator, or the agent of a body 
of speculators, whose sole aim is 
to make sums of money for their 
personal advantage out of the 
process of conversion. The pre- 
tension to benefit the public as 
shareholders is the merest hum- 
bug; for, as Smith the pot-maker 
aptly remarked on an earlier page, 
no man will take the trouble to 
cross the street in order to put 
another man in the way of obtain- 
ing five shillings. Benevolence, 
alas! is the most suspected of all 
the virtues ; and prospectus-bene- 
volence to an anonymous public 
ought to be beyond the scope of 
credibility. The company pro- 
moter knows very well, however, 
that it is not so, but that on the 
contrary it is the most powerful 
means known for extracting money 
from the public pocket. Have we 
not shown, as promised, that on 
the whole the highwayman was 
the better man ? 

Besides the allurements in the 
body of the prospectus, the pro- 
moter takes care to provide a bait 
in the names of the Chairman and 
Directors. Those he buys. The 
statement seems strong, but the 
times give it proof once more. 
Manifestly it is an enormous ad- 
vantage to Smith’s Enamel Pot 
Company Limited to have as its 
Chairman a gentleman, M.P. or 
J.P., or, failing anything better, 
F.R.S. (M.A.’s have no quotable 
value in the promoter’s price-list), 
whose name and title appear to 
the public as a guarantee of re- 
spectability. It shows confidence, 
as the gentleman in the restaurant 
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remarks when he invites you to 
intrust your pocket-book to his 
keeping. Needless to say, a man 
in the position of a successful 
company promoter has ever about 
him a crowd of hangers-on, syco- 
phants, and needy respectable per- 
sons, persons even who are neither 
needy nor respectable, but all of 
them without exception avaricious 
of gain. These he can command 
and purchase by interest. He 
makes them partners in the con- 
spiracy, and buys their complicity 
by the very bribes they are so 
unblushingly eager to accept, mak- 
ing them bribes no longer but the 
price of dishonour, almost the 
dirtiest money a man can touch. 
He knows his public, this com- 
pany promoter, and he knows his 
men. He has climbed to that 
height of cynicism credited to Sir 
Robert Walpole, who opined of 
the Members of Parliament of 
his time that ‘every man has his 
price.” Mr Promoter, you may be 
sure, buys his men as cheaply as 
possible, and has a carefully gradu- 
ated list of quotations. Earls are 
never what might be called cheap, 
but at the other end J.P.’s are in 
plentiful supply, and ordinary Es- 
quires a drug in the market. Leave 
us not, they cry, in the cold shades 
of mere shareholders with only the 
chance of a premium on re-sale ; 
or if you must do that, if there is 
no room for us anywhere, at least 
mark our application-forms for 
preference. Oh, company pro- 
moter, what a tale you will have 
to tell in the world to come !—that 
is, if it be considered worth the 
while to question you. When 
squeezed out of you by a power 
far beyond that of an Examiner 
in Bankruptcy or Official Receiver, 
and tested not by company law but 
by the ancient edicts of truth and 
honesty, what a show the story will 
make, to be sure! But that con- 
Zz 
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sideration is unnecessarily offen- 
sive in a workaday world which 
looks for its company as it looks for 
its breakfast, but takes its morality 
with the infrequency of a Turkish 
bath. So we pass on to ask the 
invertebrate shareholding public 
why, notwithstanding many warn- 
ings, it does not become suspicious 
of the anxiety of Lord This and 
Sir That, and all those other 
official and respectable persons, to 
serve it in the capacity of chair- 
men and directors of the concerns 
it is about to purchase so dearly ? 
—to serve, too, for fees which do 
not represent any great induce- 
ment to persons in their position. 
You may see the true reasons 
once more in the newspapers, if 
you did not know them before. 
You may read all about those 
blocks of shares, mysterious 
cheques, and hugger-mugger trans- 
fers to nominees ; you may follow 
it all and observe how smoothly 
runs the new machine under the 
gentle lubrication of palm-oil. It 
is all designed to give you con- 
fidence, to prove to you how 
honest an undertaking this con- 
version into company for your 
benefit is. Does not your broker 
recommend it, whose business is 
not to recommend at all, but to 
stand between buyer and seller 
and establish a fair price? Why 
should he so far depart from the 
recognised etiquette of his calling 
as to positively recommend the 
shares to you, and counsel you to 
use a form stamped with the name 
of his firm. Can he too have some 
inducement in the form of com- 
mission on all he “places”? Very 
likely ; indeed, very certainly. And 
the jobber in the “ House,” too, 
will have been induced to “make 
a market” in the shares by the 
present of a considerable quantity 
at a cheap price. And the gentle- 
man of the press also; the venal 
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gentleman who represents an hon- 
ourable press, or the venal gentle- 
man who represents a venal press 
—whichever it may happen to be, 
as perchance it may be both—he 
receives his little inducement to 
be friendly or silent ; it is so easy 
to be silent. Even the press is 
not bound to expose every wrong, 
far less to criticise every new 


company. ‘Therefore silence is 
paid for. It has all to be paid 
for. Mr Promoter sees to that; 


and whether the transaction is 
more correctly described as bribery 
on the one side or blackmail on 
the other, where all is hinted and 
nothing definite save the cheque 
that passes, is a problem in casuis- 
try that no legal inquiry can ever 
settle. Where one party is will- 
ing and the other anxious, the 
question as to which side the sug- 
gestion comes from is really of no 
consequence. They jumped to 
each other with the perfect sym- 
pathy of rogues, is all that need 
be said. The press may be trusted 
to see to the cleansing of its own 
house ; but certain it is that Mr 
Promoter by no means looks upon 
it as the pure, free, impeccable 
exemplar of untarnishable honour 
that we so often hear it asserted 
to be. Its austere virtue by no 
means frightens him. He re- 
gards it as no great abstract of 
sentiment, but goes straight for 
a City editor, and sometimes bags 
him. 

We might follow the influence 
of the promoter into the inner 
ring of company-manipulators and 
observe the unabashed cynicism 
with which gain—personal gain— 
is set up as their sole object ; the 
distrust with which the members 
of the promoting-syndicate regard 
the arch-promoter and each other, 
interpreting each other’s inten- 
tions by their own, and ever 
watchful lest some one of them 
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plan a secret stroke to their detri- 
ment and his own benefit. Seeing 
that the creation of wealth is not 
their purpose at all, but the trans- 
ference to their possession of wealth 
previously created, all means which 
can aid that purpose are made use 
of as part ofthe game. This game 
of finance is on precisely the same 
footing as the betting-ring and the 
roulette-table. By common con- 
sent the ordinary considerations 
of honour are suspended, and each 
person is fair game for all the 
others. After the promoters of 
the company have lifted their 
spoils and made off to other 
ventures, come the directors, and 
they in a large proportion of cases 
are scarce other than share-jobbers. 
Acquainted at first hand, long 
before the shareholders whose in- 
terests they are there to protect, 
with the changes and develop- 
ments of the concern, they reckon 
on the effects of these on the 
market price of the shares, and 
operate accordingly. It is but a 
step to framing announcements 
with a view to these changes, sup- 
pressing, postponing, or exagger- 
ating, while in a common under- 
standing, maybe not explicit but 
none the less effective, they job in 
and out with the fluctuations they 
foresee and even attempt to create, 
solicitous of their own interests 
first, and ever jealous lest one of 
them succeed in getting the better 
of the others, 

To return once more to the effect 
of all this upon the commerce of 
the nation, so laboriously built up 
through long centuries by personal 
endeavour, stimulated and purified 
by parallel endeavour, let us see 
what the promoter and his friends 
have done when their company is 
fairly formed and launched. In 
the first place, they have replaced a 
personal capital that stood at risk, 
carefully guarded by the direct 
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action of the owner, with a share- 
capital contributed by a chaotic 
body of individuals who practically 
have no control over it. In theory 
they are the proprietors, and can 
unseat their so-called representa- 
tives the directors; in practice 
they only succeed in doing so in 
extreme cases. The place of the 
old personal enterprise and initia- 
tive is taken by a board, by no 
means always chosen for their 
knowledge of the particular busi- 
ness in which the company is 
engaged. Responsibility, which 
touches the individual to great 
issues, is distributed over say six 
persons, and each represents far 
less than an effective sixth of what 
is necessary for initiative in diffi- 
culty or new ventures. Similarly, 
the supervision of the individual 
owner, whose all is at stake, is 
watered down into the time-serving 
dispositions of a manager, who is 
without the power of personal in- 
itiative, and is there to please his 
board of directors. For the direct 
personal reward which the old pro- 
prietor received from the growing 
success of his business, you get 
dividends to be paid to an imper- 
sonal and ever-changing body of 
shareholders. Properly speaking, 
the business of the company is not 
owned at all; it is the flabby carcass 
of a once firmly centred organism, 
a body without volition, a brain 
without intellect. It has no stamp 
or assurance about it of any worthy 
human effort ; it lacks personality, 
and has absolutely nothing round 
which can grow the pride of dis- 
tinction, and the honour of well- 
directed effort. In a word, the 
company-system now so much in 
vogue, and extending day by day at 
the instigation of ignoble schemers, 
is sapping the foundations of the 
commerce of the country. It is 
debauching the fundamental princi- 
ple that a man’s destiny is to pre- 
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vail by himself and through him- 
self. 

Its power of debasement is very 
far from being limited to the class 
of case which we selected above. 
In that instance we took a man 
who, up to a point, had been an 
honest and industrious maker of 
pots, and then, succumbing to the 
tempting allurements of the com- 
pany promoter, agreed to become 
a party to the sale of his business 
to the public. Needless to say, 
the facility with which this con- 
version was accomplished, the 
splendid opportunities which its 
processes afforded for alluring de- 
ceptions, and the colossal gains 
which it showed might be drawn 
from the ever-gullible public, did 
not escape the attention of the 
man who had no business, or name, 
or reputation to sell, but saw the 
way to provide all these things at 
short notice for the purpose, and 
in a way sufliciently convincing 
for a prospectus. Of this class of 
company the daily newspaper fur- 
nishes numberless examples, which 
save us from the labour of proof 
or recapitulation. When a man 
personally directs the production 
of his wares, gives his name to 
them, and involves his reputation, 
whatever may be his desires, he 
finds it, over the whole, extremely 
difficult to avoid the test which 
proves them honest or dishonest 
wares, and therefore good or bad 
merchandise. The test is the ulti- 
mate and only effective one—proof 
and use on the part of the public. 
He may deceive agents and inter- 
mediaries for a time with a dis- 
honest article, and by blatant 
advertisement, tempting discounts, 
or even direct bribe, succeed in 
getting his productions foisted on 
the public ; but sooner or later the 
things themselves come to the trial, 
dishonesty or inferiority is made 
clear, fraud revealed, and failure 
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follows. But this class of man has 
quite a new career opened out to 
him now: although his wares be 
such as under the old system he 
scarce dared offer to the public 
at all, he can proceed by process of 
company and get the public to buy 
his business and undertake the 
selling of them tothemselves. He 
goes to a promoter who is, of course, 
of a kind that deals with this par- 
ticular class of enterprise. Being 
approached in this instance, instead 
of soliciting as in the former, the 
promoter makes quite a different 
kind of bargain. He pays down 
no money, but makes the would-be 
company man ‘‘stand in” to share 
the spoils if the public are so fool- 
ish as to subscribe sufficient to 
float the company and reward the 
schemes of these preciousscoundrels. 
In the most advantageous case, they 
proceed to allotment ; a chairman, 
a board, a broker, a jobber, and 
a quotation are obtained in the 
familiar way, all as if the business 
were an honest one, and all by 
lawful process and in conformity 
with the Limited Liability Com- 
pany Acts. Before the gloss has 
worn off the prospectus, before the 
lying chickens have come home to 
roost, they have practically done 
with the company, these vendors, 
romoters, directors, brokers, and 
jobbers ; they have sucked out of 
it all that is to be had, and the 
shareholders are left with some 
nicely engraved share-certificates, 
without appeal to law, and scarcely 
to public sympathy. Cuveat emptor 
indeed; but from the point of 
view of public morality and the 
welfare of the nation, can ever law 
make this a desirable way of or- 
ganising commerce? If the in- 
dividual dared indulge in any 
analogous method of procuring 
money as an individual, he could 
be personally impugned, and by 
old-fashioned tests would speedily 
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fall out of honest society as a 
swindler. But in the guise of a 
vendor in respect of a limited 
liability company, countenanced 
by a board of directors, a secre- 
tary, a share-register and nicely 
engraved certificates, he is practic- 
ally beyond attack, cloaked by com- 
pany-law and the usage of limited 
liability. He found himself provided 
by law, this evil-doer, with a new 
and promising field of depredation 
that previously was not open to 
him, and in his retirement is looked 
upon as a clever man. 

To such an extent has this rage 
for the company form of business 
pervaded all ranks of society, that 
there is scarce a linendraper or 
oilman with a ten-year-old business 
but harbours the ambition of con- 
verting it into a Limited Liability 
concern, of selling it to the public 
for a large capital sum, represent- 
ing far more than the individual 
labour and intelligence of a life- 
time could enable him to accumu- 
late. On the least occasion of 
plausibility the breasts of respect- 
able private citizens are fired with 
the possibilities of a company. 
Lucky numbers, gambling systems, 
betting - combinations, even plain 
swindling, have all suffered in 
reputation from the formidable 
allurements of Limited Liability. 
Is it perhaps some private person 
who in ingenious despair tries the 
effect of some hitherto unsuspected 
substance on his rapidly falling 
hair, and by self- hypnotism per- 
suades himself that the lamentable 
decay is arrested? Straightway 
you receive by post the prospectus 
of “Brown’s Kymrov, Limited,” 
capital so much in one - pound 
shares, Board of Directors, So-and- 
so, brokers, bankers, and all com- 
plete. Long before the first new 
hairs on the vendor’s head have 
time to grow, the public are invited 
to participate in the boon offered, 
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not in the form of a bottle of 
the composition to amend their 
beauty, but as proprietors, at 
the rate of one pound per share. 
Does the public hesitate, and de- 
termine to buy a bottle and try 
the effect of the stuff before sub- 
scribing to its proprietorship? 
Never a bit of it. The public 
is a strange collection of whims, 
but it is a great buyer of shares. 
Many of its members are bald, but 
more hasten to be shorn. More- 
over there is a promoter at them, 
who knows more of their ways 
than a collie dog does about sheep. 
He knows, for example, that there 
is a large proportion of them who 
are not proof against the ancient 
phrases of quackery of which the 
modern company - prospectus has 
become the chief exemplar and 
conservator. Behold his old mas- 
tery therefore: ‘This preparation 
is designed to meet an almost uni- 
versal want ”—which being hair, 
carries conviction where it was 
intended to reach. They rush in 
to subscribe, with a haste begot 
less of zeal for their locks than 
desire for dividends, or sale at a 
premium, and subscribe a sum 
which handsomely rewards all con- 
cerned in the formation of the com- 
pany. But, look now: what in 
pre-company times was the only 
method open to the discoverer of 
Kyzrov to make money out of his 
preparation? This, surely ; to buy 
@ caravan and set out round the 
country fairs and markets as peri- 
patetic vendor of it at so much 
per bottle. In that way the 
vendor—alas ! what a change has 
come over the signification of the 
word in recent years, what with 
vendor’s rights and vendor’s shares 
and all the other subtleties and 
devices of company-floating—the 
vendor, we say, who stood up at 
his booth and faced his public, all 
of them with a greater or less 
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solicitude for their hair, might as 
a matter of fact be offering for 
sale a thing which would neither 
make hair grow nor keep hair 
from falling off, but he had to 
abide the direct trial to which the 
buyers would put it. However 
much he might induce a number 
of his hearers by persuasive elo- 
quence to purchase each a bottle 
of Kymrov once, he had a lively 
consciousness that if no hair re- 
sulted from its application he need 
never more appear at these same 
fairs or markets unless he cared 
to run the risk of having the 
empty bottles thrown at his head. 
He became thenceforth a known 
impostor, shut out from even the 
most incorrigible cases of hair- 
lessness. In what then does he 
differ from his modern represen- 
tative who proceeds by way of 
limited liability company? In 
this—and it is much: that he 
was his own promoter, his own 
chairman, his own board of direc- 
tion and secretary, and his own 
shareholder. His prospectus was 
uttered by word of mouth, and he 
stood the trial of his statements 
in his person. 

Doubtless in a perfect state of 
society such a character as this 
would not be possible, or if possible, 
would not be permitted. But we 
do not clamour for an impossibly 
perfect state of society, nor do we 
know of any practicable or conceiv- 
ably practical moral code which 
would get rid of such assaults 
on the gullibility of the public. 
Socialism, for example, would not 
discourage mountebanks ; appear- 
ances would seem to show that 
it would do the precise contrary. 
It might perhaps deal a blow at 
Kyzirov by establishing a State 
hair-wash department, with a depot 
in every parish. No: the world for 
many centuries yet must lie open 
to the devices which the principle 
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of a free exercise of individual en- 
deavour and a free reward for that 
endeavour must expose it to while 
its gullibility decreases by the 
spread of intelligence and reason. 
But meanwhile, the distinction 
between Kyirov as a company and 
Kymroy as an article directly ven- 
dible by its discoverer, represents a 
retrograde movement in morals and 
human effort. It represents a re- 
finement and an elaboration of the 
basest form of personal gain—gain 
without adequate or worthy en- 
deavour. It is a subtle scheme 
developed out of attempts, origin- 
ally well meant, to make the pub- 
lic participators in the _ bene- 
fits of honest enterprises—for of 
course the company principle in 
itself is not a thing of yesterday 
—and has ended by laying open to 
unscrupulous speculators, hasten- 
ing to be rich without regard to 
means, the whole field of human 
cupidity and gullibility. In a 
large number of cases the osten- 
sible grounds of appeal to the pub- 
lic are not the true grounds for 
inviting their co-operation; and, 
most deadly evil of all, this may 
all be done in strict compliance 
with law. Against the whole 
vicious system and the nefarious 
practices which harbour within it, 
the only bulwark is the creation 
of a healthy moral sentiment in 
the minds of the public. At pres- 
ent the evils are winked at, not 
being properly shown in their true 
light as evils. The successful 
company-promoter is envied, and 
from envy to emulation is a short 
step. Reasoned convictions are a 
hard plant to raise, and imitative 
fashion an easy one. The public 
has to be warned against itself, 
and laws are not sufficient. The 
whole structure of Limited Liabil- 
ity is so diabolically legal that it 
causes at times a feeling of despair. 
Observe, for instance, the demean- 
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our of the shareholders of this same 
Kymrov in general meeting assem- 
bled to hear the chairman’s survey 
of the first year’s operations, and 
his regretful announcement that 
the distribution of a dividend is 
not yet possible. ‘The company 
has been most economically man- 
aged, and its affairs have received 
the arduous and anxious atten- 
tion of your directors. There are 
signs of an increasing sale of our 
proprietary article, and from many 
sources we receive encouraging ac- 
counts of its efficacy.” There they 
sit in a stuffy room in the City— 
the widow, the clergyman, the 
small tradesman, and the retired 
chemist who put some money in 
it because the thing was some- 
what in his old line. They gaze 
in a kind of awe at the Board, 
listening ruefully to the chairman, 
who is not strong in oratory, and 
relies upon the secretary for his 
figures. That is the solicitor to 
the company in the corner, who 
has come to see that his fees are 
passed with the accounts, and the 
secretary is as busy with his pen 
as if he were Comptroller of Ex- 
cise: only the promoter is absent, 
and the inventor. There they sit, 
the shareholders of Kyzurov, and 
not one of them has the courage 
to rise and point out to the chair- 
man that he is very bald, or to 
the secretary that he is fast losing 
his hair. The fact is, not one of 
them believes in the virtues of 
Kyrirov, but a good many have 
hopes of Kyzmrov shares. The 
middle-aged maiden lady could 
tell a sad tale of disillusion 
about Kymrov as a hair-producer ; 
but that she keeps to herself, lest 
she discourage others, on whose 
credulity the fate of her shares 
depends. The meeting crawls 
through its dreary business, and 
by-and-by a vote of thanks is be- 
stowed upon the chairman, who 
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duly acknowledges it, expressing 
the hope that the next time they 
meet the undoubted virtues of 
their proprietary Kyzrov will en- 
able him to announce a satisfac- 
tory dividend. The directors’ fees 
have been duly passed, and the 
last thing the departing “ pro- 
prietors” see is the gleam of “ity 
light on the chairman’s bald head 
—the aureole of Limited Liability. 

In all this it is a most undoubted 
fact that the shareholders are 
greatly to blame. There have 
been successful industrial com- 
panies, ham -companies, bread - 
companies, milk-companies, why 
not a flourishing hair-wash com- 
pany? Is not the world managed 
by company, or nearly so? If you 
follow the process of dressing in 
the morning you will find evi- 
dences of company all about you, 
from the soap you use to the boots 
you wear. The breakfast-table is 
strewn with company things, and 
you light your company cigar with 
a company match. You go to 
town in a company ’bus, and in 
case of overcharge or incivility do 
you complain to the man who per- 
petrated it, in the old-fashioned 
way! Not at all; you write to a 
secretary —a printed announce- 
ment invites you to do so. If you 
tread on a lady’s dress in the 
street you still apologise in per- 
son, so much do some old customs 
linger ; but for the most part you 
are thoroughly be-companied in 
life, and when you die you can be 
buried by a company. It will go 
hard with the ingenious promoter 
but we shall yet be born by limited 
liability, as indeed we can at pre- 
sent be reared by a company in- 
cubator. Little wonder therefore 
if the public are so easily lured to 
become shareholders. Of old a 
man had to make money by his 
own labour and energy ; now he is 
taught or tempted to make it by 
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the purchase of limited liability 
shares, and he is the poorer in 
every circumstance that goes to 
the making of a man. 

The public are principally to 
blame in this respect—that they 
are lured on to subscribe these 
numerous undertakings by the 
passion of making money easily. 
A very large number of them 
apply for shares as a speculation, 
hoping to sell them at a profit. 
True, they pay money down for 
this risk; but the motive is not 
so very far removed from that of 
the promoter and his sorry crew 
of conspirators as they would fain 
think. However sanctioned by 
use, it is at best a derogatory 
method of acquiring money. 
Those who continue to hold and 
share the fortunes of the com- 
pany form a_ body without 
cohesion or governance, who do 
not possess in practice the powers 
to control the operations of the 
business which their theoretic 
proprietorship ought to carry with 
it. As representing the capital 
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of the concern, they are taken 
into account; as a body of in- 
dividuals, they neither beget nor 
receive the respect of the true 
dictators of the company’s policy. 

If it be objected that the same 
condemnations apply to huge en- 
terprises like railways, banks, 
discount and insurance companies, 
and others such, the answer is 
plain: that by their very nature 
these are specially fitted for the 
deliberative methods of selected 
bodies of men, who are in a sense 
morally enlarged by the public 
responsibilities of their positions. 
The protest made in the foregoing 
pages is against the mad craze for 
turning into companies enterprises 
which, by their nature, are the 
proper matter for personal labour 
and achievement ; and this passion 
spreads daily, to the detriment 
of .moral stamina in the nation, 
and to the direct prejudice to 
the great principle of individual 
endeavour on which it would 
appear the greatness of England 
has been reared. 
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THE SPANIARD AT HOME, 


Tue oldest, purest (in blood !), and 
proudest aristocracy of Europe is 
by a singular anomaly of Spanish 
character the most democratic. 
When the Revolution devised its 
illusive rule of equality, which 
is nowhere, hardly even in aristo- 
cratic England, more conspicuously 
absent than in modern France; 
when America, assisted by the 
ever-admirable Washington, pro- 
claimed itself a free Republic, and 
travestied freedom as no con- 
stitutional monarchy of Europe 
to-day would dare to tyrannise,— 
neither could, in its most utopian 
dream, have conceived a casual out- 
ward equality more delightful than 
that which exists beyond the 
Pyrenees between seigneur and 
peasant, between master and ser- 
vant, between prince and people, 
between shopkeeper and customer. 
Here Anglo-Saxon servility and 
cringing curtsey are unknown, un- 
comprehended. When the Infanta 
Isabel goes up to La Granja of 
Segovia to hunt, the villagers greet 
her gleefully : ‘‘ Here’s our Isabel. 
Good day to thee, Isabel.” No 
“princess” or “highness” or the 
obeisance of the serf. Merely a 
doff of sombrero from village lout 
to his sovereign lady; a smiling 
display of two brilliant rows of 
teeth and the familiar hand saluta- 
tion of Spain from his mate, who 
greets the Infanta as one of her 
own sex whom she is charmed to 
see again. So when the Infanta 
Paz (unlike masculine, original, 
high-toned Princess Isabel, who 
rides like a man, smokes huge 
puras, and is as generous and in- 
telligent as she is loud and virile), 
a gentle, feminine creature, rather 
of German legend than of heroic 
romancero, goes to drink Spanish 





waters or freshen drooping spirits 
along a Spanish shore: “ How art 
thou, Paz? the eye is refreshed by 
sight of thee.” The Princess Eula- 
lia, with her golden hair and youth- 
ful gaiety, her schoolgirl abhor- 
rence of etiquette, her innocent 
Jrédaines, is a pleasing representa- 
tive to them of eternal youth. I 
was at Teneriffe when, on her way 
to Chicago, she stopped at the 
Canaries. “Good day to thee, 
little one,” shouted the peasant 
women. ‘A happy voyage and a 
happy return.” The Princess 
bowed in the homeliest, brightest 
way, and I noticed that whenever 
the “little one” was shouted em- 
phatically, she waved her hand as 
well, 

A duchess enters a shop. Do 
you imagine she will be more 
courteously received than a little 
milliner? Not at all. For both 
are instantly made at home, and 
treated to the hidalgo’s finest man- 
ner. The one as well as the other 
will take a seat and lean across the 
counter, playing with fan and 
eyes and lip, in the same roguish 
intent to get the most for their 
money. The difference will be to 
the advantage of the little millinér, 
for the shopkeeper will ask the 
duchess a higher price, and that 
is all. And do you imagine there 
will be a pin to choose between 
the graceful familiarity, the ami- 
able attitudes of the duchess and 
the milliner? None, except such 
as mark the value of breeding. 
The one will be common, arch, 
and pouting as befits her class, 
accustomed to win its way with 
grosser methods ; the other will be 
the great lady quite unconsciously, 
with just those pretty distinctions 
of race and tradition that please 
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and do not offend. For she is too 
simple, tou democratic in the best 
sense of the word, to condescend. 
She does not regard the shopkeeper 
as her inferior because he has no 
social existence for her, and does 
not traverse her salons in evening 
suit and white tie. He finds his 
diversion elsewhere and has other 
interests than hers. Meanwhile, 
he is entitled to the same courtesy 
as her equals, and she has not the 
smallest objection to pay him in 
full the measure of consideration 
he tacitly claims. He may even 
discuss his family affairs with her, 
and be sure of a humane listener. 
If his daughter is dying of con- 
sumption, she will be immensely 
grieved in his presence, and forget 
all about it in less than five 
minutes. In this she is not 
personally to blame, for an incur- 
able colossal selfishness is the most 
notable characteristic of the entire 
race. And while her expressive 
and mendacious eyes are filled 
with pity for him, she will re- 
member to argue and bargain, just 
as she did a while ago in exchang- 
ing agreeable pleasantries, forall the 
world like the little milliner. But 
she will never be the less a duchess 
because she and the shopkeeper 
are on the best of terms. Her 
unconsciousness of her rank in 
everyday relations, which would 
stupify an English duchess, comes 
from the fact that she belongs to 
@ prouder race. Had she a mind 
to sport her coronet in a shop, the 
owner and his attendants would 
speedily make short work of her 
decorative dignity. To them it 
would simply mean an underbred 
and foolish exhibition, for side, 
impertinence, and vulgar haughti- 
ness are not defects the Spaniards 
will tolerate. This explains their 
inherent and incorrigible dislike of 
the Anglo-Saxon. You must in 
Spain accept the general recog- 
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nition of human dignity: though 
you may be in never so violent a 
hurry, you must yield to the ser- 
vitude of form, and waste precious 
time in convincing your fellow-man, 
whose hand may even be extended 
to you in beggary, that you regard 
him as no less a gentleman than 
yourself. Else are you not “ muy 
cumplido, muy formal,” but a mere 
foreign lout. 

In a race in decay, the question 
of blood runs down among the 
lowest. In Ireland every grocer 
and bootblack imagines himself 
descended from a king, and in 
Spain the glover and the haber- 
dasher may also be descended from 
a Gothic sovereign. The man the 
English tourist insultingly ad- 
dresses as “fellow” is possibly 
clothed in the imaginary glory 
of some such remote ancestor as 
Wamba or Childe Pelayo. I have 
known a Oatalan shopkeeper who 
pointed to the portraits of Bour- 
bon sovereigns, saying, ‘‘ Papa y 
Mama Borbon.” He meant that 
he was a son of the House of 
Bourbon, but the relationship re- 
mains obscure and unexplained to 
this day. What matter? He 
royally struts his shop, folds him- 
self outside in the cloak of regret 
and remembrance, and romanti- 
cally apostrophises the shades of 
Papa y Mama Borbon, unaware 
that there is anything preposter- 
ous or ridiculous in his attitude. 
Princess and duchess, duke and 
lord, are his equal, though they 
enter his shop to purchase a pair 
of gloves or a yard of ribbon. 

While the Spanish nobility do 
not, as in England, concern them- 
selves in the least with the im- 
provement, the moral training, 
and sanitary arrangements of their 
dependents—are, instead, culpably 
indifferent to all that touches upon 
their comfort—they are consider- 
ably nearer their servants and 
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their peasantry than any other 
aristocracy. In the most impos- 
ing palaces you will find servants 
swarming at night in villanous 
airless boxes accepted as rooms, 
often without a window, always 
without a fireplace. The servants 
never dream of complaining. The 
race is, from sovereign to beggar, 
a stoical ‘and long-suffering one. 
Its standard of comfort is so low, 
that to go without fuel in winter 
and without air in summer is no 
reasonable claimto martyrdom, On 
the other hand, both servants and 
peasantry find their masters hu- 
man beings like themselves, whom 
they may address at ease, whom at 
all hours they may greet in a tone 
of cheerful equality. I have heard 
a marquis, whose guest I was, ex- 
claim at lunch: “ Ziens/ I was 
in the tram this morning, and 
when I offered to pay, the con- 
ductor corrected me, ‘The sefior is 
already paid for.’ I looked around 
in amazement, and behold there 
was Manuel [his valet] on the 
platform smiling and nodding to 
me.” Manuel the valet, being the 
first to respond to the conductor’s 
call for coppers, paid for his mas- 
ter, whom he discovered to be 
seated within. I travelled on a 
Spanish transatlantic liner. There 
was a duke and his valet on board. 
The vaiet, like his master, trav- 
elled first-class, talked at table, 
offered entrées or cigarettes, with 
the easy air of a grandee. Neither 
the duke nor the valet expected 
or received a different treatment. 
When Spanish noblewomen travel 
with their maids on sea, the réles 
are reversed. The maid, as far as 
I have observed, is an expense 
not justified by any rational re- 
turn. Indeed, coming from Tene- 
riffe to Cadiz, I have seen an 
unhappy colonel returning to the 
Peninsula with a sick wife and 
several small children, accompanied 
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by servants of both sexes, obliged 
to rise at dawn to heat milk on a 
spirit-lamp for the youngest baby, 
and to act all day the part of 
maid to his sick wife and nurse- 
maid to the children, while the 
servants lay in the cabin or about 
the deck moaning and clamour- 
ing to die. The colonel looked 
just as sea-sick and miserable, 
but he it was who had to do the 
work. Do you think he com- 
plained, or that the servants 
thanked him? Before leaving the 
question of servants, I should say 
that, though the Spanish servants 
are paid less than in England 
or France, and are abominably 
housed, their lot is a happier 
one than ours enjoy. The stand- 
ard of civilisation in their regard 
is as low as it can possibly be, 
removed by scarce a step from 
that of the middle ages. But 
they have an individuality for 
their masters. If they are sick, 
duke or duchess will visit and 
help to nurse them. They are 
not called by their surnames, and 
their feelings are never wounded. 
Once at table, when a great family 
was spoken of, and wonder was 
expressed as to whether they had 
or not returned from the seaside, 
I heard the head-butler, offering 
at that moment a dish to the 
marchioness, my hostess, remark, 
“ They have returned, for I saw the 
countess yesterday afternoon driv- 
ing with la Marietta.” Marietta 
was the eldest married daughter, 
the wife of an illustrious noble 
of Castile. Nobody seemed to 
mind. Ooming down to dinner 
in a new silk blouse, the under- 
butler of the same house once 
greeted me quite contentedly : 
“ Ah, what a pretty colour! That 
blouse admirably suits the sefior- 
ita. It pleases me greatly.” Some 
of the newly made nobles are in- 
troducing British formality, and 
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insist that the servants shall say 
Master This and Miss That; but 
this insistence on European eti- 
quette at once marks them off as 
parvenus. At these houses, when 
you call, you are received as in 
Paris or London, by correct and 
inane automata, whose physiog- 
nomies and voices you never re- 
member. But the servants of the 
great old houses smile, acquaint 
you with the fact that they are 
glad to see you, and when they 
hear that you are well, they 
cry out vivaciously, “ Mi alegra 
mucho.” If you happen to be 
ailing, they will offer advice and 
voluble sympathy. These are never 
to the visitor the servant of So-and- 
so, but Joachim, Manuel, Teresa, 
or Madalena. 

This is the sympathetic side of 
Spanish aristocratic character ; 
the absence of pose, of snobbish- 
ness, the complete and dignified 
simplicity, the pleasant sense of 
equality in mere personal relations 
it exhales, and above all a pretty 
and indestructible personal kindli- 
ness of manner and action,—only 
surface-deep, it is true, but most 
captivating as far as it goes. I 
have known a marchioness send 
to one of her tenantry, an obscure 
and exceedingly common little 
teacher of English, on her saint’s 
day, a magnificent bouquet and 
a dish of ice-cream. This English 
old maid was quite the poorest of 
her tenants, and for that reason 
the marchioness singled her out 
for all sorts of pretty attentions 
she never dreamed of bestowing 
on her wealthy tenants, without 
knowing her or caring in the least 
for her. For in Spain poverty is 


no blighting disgrace, and wealth 
is no glory. 

Turning to the other side, it 
must be admitted that a drearier, 
an emptier, a less intelligent form 
of humanity does not exist on the 
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face of the world than the Spanish 
aristocracy. Which half is the 
worse, male or female, it would be 
difficult to pronounce. Dress, 
gossip, and while young love, are 
the preoccupations of both. Wives, 
doing nothing, asking nothing but 
attractive raiment out of doors 
and plenty of gossip within, have 
on the whole an easy time, for 
Spanish husbands are the least 
exacting of their kind. Whether 
faithful or not, they are, as a 
universal rule, tender, devoted, 
wonderfully patient and gentle in 
the face of hysterics, scenes, and 
injustice. Indeed, this mild res- 
ignation is the keynote of national 
character, both in public and in 
private life. The higher you go, 
the more remarkable it becomes. 
I have seen a Spanish son, the head 
of his house, the father of a family, 
and the bearer of a great historic 
name, endure such injustice at the 
hands of a capricious mother un- 
complainingly as left me staggered. 
And always imperturbably respect- 
ful and tender. He might blanch 
with wounded pride and affection, 
but never a protest, never the 
least diminution of filial deference. 
He claimed no authority along 
with the titles that came to him on 
his father’s death. Once speaking 
to me of some reform he projected, 
he said quite simply, “‘That will 
be later, when I am master.” It 
did not occur to him that the 
bearer of the family title, over 
thirty, was entitled to a voice in 
family matters, and that filial def- 
erence should stop short of com- 
plete effacement before maternal 
despotism. 

The Spanish mother of all 
classes possesses a virtue I cannot 
sufficiently laud as a woman. It 
is rare that her preference is nob 
given to her girls. I hive known 
numbers of Spaniards, nobles and 
bourgeois, and the mother’s fav- 
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ourite has always been a girl. 
One young countess, the mother 
of two of the loveliest little boys 
I have ever seen, and the most 
exquisitely bred, confided to me 
last summer the fact that she ex- 
pected a third child, and intended 
it should be a girl. ‘‘I didn’t 
intend hard enough the other 
times, and so Juan and Luis 
came; but this time I think of 
nothing else: all the baby’s linen 
is embroidered already with the 
name of Agnes. I have told my 
babies that a little sister will come 
soon, and every day they ask me 
several times have I heard word of 
Agnes, and when she is coming. I 
have decided it is all a question of 
will, and so I am concentrating 
my whole powers of mind and will 
upon this little girl I long for.” 
Six months later I receive news 
that Agnes is born, and the house 
cast into the tumultuous joy that 
usually greets the birth of an heir, 
Spanish mothers have an adora- 
tion for one of their daughters 
that surpasses the jealousy of any 
British mother for her son. She 
must marry her— well, because it is 
the girl’s accepted fate; but what 
difficulties! what dislike and dis- 
trust of the son-in-law! what 
maneuvres to keep the girl in 
maternal bondage! If tradition 
and nature did not intervene, 
along with the human instinct of 
maternal pride—which desires, all 
in loathing, the proof of discern- 
ment of the jewels’ value in some 
base masculine brigand — many 
Spanish girls would find it hard 
to marry. As it is, I know one 
mother, one of the greatest ladies 
of Spain (I may perhaps call her 
the third lady of the realm), whose 
behaviour to all the aspiring 
grooms of her only daughter, a 
fabulous heiress for Spain, re- 
sembles that of the ogre of fairy 
tale, who forces the amorous prince 
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through unimaginable paces, in 
the secret hopes of discouraging 
him. I am glad to receive news 
from Madrid that the latest 
adventurer in the field of sorrow 
has stood to his colours, and, as the 
hero of fairy tale, is like to come 
out triumphantly to the tune of 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March in 
the church of St Francis (for there 
is no cathedral in Madrid) in all 
the promise of lace and orange 
blossom, But what modern be- 
trothed of Paris and London with- 
out the romantic strain would 
endure such proof of fortitude 
and faith as that poor young 
Spanish nobleman daily endures 
for the privilege of overcoming 
maternai jealousy! I would not 
be a Spanish girl for my mind’s 
sake, for my life’s sake, for such 
an existence is intolerable to the 
average civilised and thinking 
being ; but if I were content with 
the wadded atmosphere of the 
pussy cat or the pet canary, not 
free to live or think for myself, 
but smothered in satin cushions 
and caresses, fed upon the sweets 
of life, then would I choose to be 
an over-loved Spanish girl, the 
captive of home and parents, the 
spoiled idiot of humanity. 

The singular thing about these 
pampered girls, whose parents are 
their slaves to an extent no 
British father or mother could 
ever conceive, and who, as a 
rule, repay their devotion and 
abnegation with the usual ingrati- 
tude and selfishness that mark the 
race, is that once they marry they 
in turn become as absorbed as 
their neglected parents in ma- 
ternal love, and pay back quite 
cheerfully to their own child the 
love which they themselves took for 
granted without a word of thanks 
or an act of recognition. Of the 
most thankless of daughters are 
fashioned the most passionate of 
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mothers. When one studies the 
problem elsewhere, and sees the 
unmerited misery of the daughters 
in Ireland, the coldness, in- 
humanity, and selfishness of the 
Irish mother to her girls of every 
class, the monstrous way in which 
the girls are sacrificed to their 
brothers, left without education 
that these may play the gentleman, 
deprived of the enjoyments and 
pretty fripperies of girlhood, the 
money that might have helped to 
establish them squandered by the 
most heartless and least sacrificing 
of parents on the face of the 
earth, and nothing left the unfor- 
tunate girls but penury and strug- 
ge and the dull old maidenhood of 
dull and narrow Irish towns and 
villages, one is forced by sym- 
pathy to greet the excessive de- 
votion of the Spanish mothers and 
lamentable spoiling of the Spanish 
daughters with indulgence. The 
years of youth are brief, and, after 
all, the parents are not altogether 
unselfish; they too find their 
profit and pleasure in their abne- 
gation and tenderness. What 
matter if the unborn reap the full 
benefit? The sad part of the 
system is that in both periods the 
intelligence is left uncultivated. 
Borrow expresses an unmiti- 
gated contempt for the Spanish 
nobility. But he should have 
taken into consideration its re- 
deeming features. I admit that 
these are inadequate, just as are 
the virtues of the entire race. 
The war shows us the imperishable 
quality of their valour and their 
incurable inefliciency. The daily 
life of any Spanish nobleman will 
furnish abundant proof of both. 
I have known a young titled idiot, 
with less brains than a_linnet, 
who spent his days at home in a 
rocking - chair, abroad in club or 
theatre or at the Plaza de Toros, 
who only lived upon the mediocre 
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resources of provincial pleasures, 
conduct himself like a hero in the 
terrors of anarchy at Barcelona. 
He was aware that the bombs 
were specially directed at him, as 
one of the foremost of the gilded 
youth; and wherever there was 
a post of prominent danger he 
claimed it, trod his way gallantly 
through dynamite, unblanched and 
haughty, and was one of the finest 
and coolest figures in the frightful 
Liceo catastrophe. Who can sneer 
at a race that produces idiots of 
this quality? Yet in his undecor- 
ative hours the fellow is completely 
insupportable, of a grossness and 
vapidity of conversation to abash 
and awe the uncleanest stage of 
Continental youth. It is true, 
in the matter of unclean talk, the 
Catalans bear a special reputation 
in the Peninsula,—and here the 
men do not wait for the departure 
of the women from the dinner- 
table, but utter remarks and 
pleasantries in their presence to 
stupefy even a reader saturated 
with the excesses in this form of 
wit of the classical literature of 
Europe. The famous esprit gaulois, 
whose modern voice is M. Armand 
Silvestre, finds its affinity in these 
gross Catalans, with their deep 
strain of Provencal blood, so dif- 
ferent from the rest of Spain, and 
so fundamentally antipathetic to 
Oastilian character. 

Nothing proves this difference 
more (and here are we fronted with 
the danger of fast-and-loose pro- 
nouncement, since grosser Catalonia 
can furnish a higher level in public 
taste than high-bred Castile) than 
the place the bull-fights play in 
the aristocratic society of both 
races. In Oatalonia only fast and 
common women go to the Toros. 
The men of all ranks, of course, 
go; but you will find Catalan males 
who describe the amusement as 
barbarous and degrading. I have 
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known Oatalonians bitterly resent 
the late king’s brutal passion for 
the sport, and accuse him of hav- 
ing retarded by half a century the 
progress of Spain. Whereas in 
Castile the passion is shared by the 
duchess as well as the chula, by 
duke and barber. Walk through 
the park any Sunday after Easter, 
and you will see carriage after 
carriage roll by from the blood- 
stained Plaza, full of titled ladies 
in brilliant attire. What is “ bad 
form” in Barcelona, for the 
women of social standing, in Mad- 
rid is the height of enviable glory. 
Is not the Princess Isabel an 
enraged lover of the sport? Ina 
conscientious desire to judge the 
national entertainment with full 
experience, I have sat out two 
bull-fights to the bitter and san- 
guinary end. I think, if possible, 
I was more impressed with the 
horror of it on the second occasion 
than on the first. Then I was too 
stunned and stupefied by the at- 
mosphere of blood and noise and 
blinding light and shocking pain 
to realise the full infamy of it. 
But the second trial remains upon 
memory a still vivider sensation of 
horror. It was a lovely spring 
day. Without, along the bright 
Alcala, adown the delicious Castel- 
lana and Prado, aflush in purple 
blossom, all was happiness, vivacity, 
gaiety, and brilliance. Through 
the open windows of the amphi- 
theatre you looked across from 
city noise and glitter to the still 
sadness of the brown Guadarrama, 
mantled above in radiant snow. 
The animation within was captiv- 
ating ; never have I seen anything 
to equal it elsewhere. The emptiest 
visage was vivid with speech; 
alert, smiling, a perfect flood of 
light gathered in each dark glance. 
Ladies of court and fashion, whose 
devotion in sick-rooms is pro- 
verbial, were there in the white- 
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lace mantilla of etiquette, with 
red flowers above the ear. Our 
modern life elsewhere can show no 
more picturesque scene. And all 
this for the shedding of innocent 
blood, for the torture of helpless 
animals, As I watched the play 
of the ruflianly toreros and the 
abominable blood-bespattered pica- 
dores, I recognised but one gentle- 
man in the arena, the ill-treated 
bull, and the horses seemed to me 
as worthy of admiration and pity 
as the Christian martyrs. Hon- 
estly I should have rejoiced to see 
the bulls and the horses not only 
mangle and maul their provokers, 
but charge victoriously for the 
animated multitude. Yet women 
around me, emblems of the social 
refinement of their race, clapped 
vigorously; and when one poor 
horse went mad from pain and 
tore wildly round the arena, they 
clapped still more, laughing at the 
humorous sight till the tears came 
to their eyes, and shouting “ Esta 
loco! esta loco!” When I feel 
disposed to weep for Oavite and 
Santiago, I remember that appal- 
ling scene, and tell myself that if 
the Spaniards can bear suffering 
splendidly, they can witness suffer- 
ing still more callously, and I feel 
that the wrongs of generations and 
generations of dumb brutes are 
being justly avenged. 

The most melancholy looking of 
races is the least capable of sad- 
ness, just as being the most distin- 
guished in tradition, it is the least 
polite. Every second pair of eyes 
tell with impressive eloquence the 
tale of a broken heart, of inconsol- 
able regrets, of fatal memories. In 
the field of emotions you may be 
certain that the owners of these 
sombre glances have never pene- 
trated beyond the facile and animal 
loves of Spain, the chances of the 
lottery, the fugitive animosities of 
club and Plaza, and the brute ex- 
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citement of the Toros. With an 
engaging candour and simplicity, 
they have reduced life to its 
rudimentary elements: talk, food, 
sleep, love, dance, and laughter. 
The esthetic, the moral, the medi- 
tative side is suppressed. Art, 
except that of the stage and the 
Plaza de Toros, is regarded with 
uncomprehending and empty dis- 
dain. The aristocracy reads even 
less than the bourgeoisie, In- 
deed, there is nothing a Spanish 
woman abhors more than a book. 
The futility of literature was never 
more apparent to the wisdom of 
Solomon. Her hatred takes an 
aggressive form, for a book in the 
hands of another is resented as a 
personal affront, and serious and 
ingenious are her efforts to cure 
misguided persons of this unhappy 
passion. She mysteriously con- 
nects a book with the loss of your 
immortal soul, and supposes heaven 
to be the Elysium of the illiterate. 
Seeing a volume of mine once, the 
least intelligent but kindest and 
most charming of women cried, 
with the delightful play of Oas- 
tilian eyes and hands, “Oh, how 
big itis! what a dreadful quantity 
of pages! It must be terribly 
wicked!” I laughed, and begged 
her to pray for my conversion ; 
and she was kind enough to sug- 
gest that perhaps, after all, not- 
withstanding the monstrous offence 
of mere authorship against public 
morals and breeding, I might not 
be damned. Whenever she re- 
ferred to my profession, it was in 
a tone of sad and pitying resigna- 
tion, and I interpreted her un- 
expressed feeling: “ What a pity ! 
and yet, in spite of so serious a 
disqualification, I can’t help liking 
and forgiving you.” 

The resources of pleasure and 
distraction being so few, naturally 
love-making absorbs two-thirds, if 
not more, of youth. Fashionable 
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young men, in the best of tailor- 
ing, with their hearts upon their 
sleeves, lounge in club or café win- 
dow, or upon the animated pave- 
ment, in wait for beauty. Every 
woman that takes their fancy is 
addressed by them in extravagant 
compliments. Those armed with 
notes they call “ flowers,” hymning 
the praises of blonde or brunette, 
distribute them with impassioned 
speech. Nothing could be less deli- 
cate or less subtle than Spanish 
love-making. It follows its obvious 
course, like the moon or the tide. 
Youth and maid have their duties 
cut out for them by tradition and 
custom, and the whole town is 
aware of their tender relations 
twenty-four hours after the explo- 
sion of passion. The lover takes 
up his post of honour outside the 
beloved’s window, not by moon- 
light, but in the full glare of day, 
and the silly creatures hold dumb 
converse for hours at a stretch. 
They have time, you perceive, to 
waste, and, my faith! they waste 
it with a vengeance. There are 
other loves less official, but not a 
whit more discreet; and a land that 
thrives upon gossip is well sup- 
plied by each young man of fashion 
and fortune. Austerity is not a 
predominant feature of modern 
Spanish life. 

After love, the amusements of 
youth are gambling and the grace- 
ful and brilliant game of pelota. 
Cricket and football seem clumsy 
and inscrutable recreations beside 
such a finished and charming 
exercise as pelota. These slim, 
deft Spaniards, with their grace 
of gesture, their inherited charm 
of movement, an_ indescribable 
animal nobility of expression and 
attitude, make almost a classical 
picture of a modern game. Pity 
it is that more time is not given 
to pelota and less to the theatre 
(which chiefly means the ballet 
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and its attendant influences), the 
café, and club, where the national 
vice, gambling, is practised with 
lamentable assiduity. The Span- 
iards do not drink, and profess 
loathing and horror of the English 
because of their devotion to the 
glass. To listen to them one 
would think there was but one 
vice, and that is drunkenness, and 
that the people who do not drink 
enjoy immunity from censure on 
every other score. Such is the 
ferocity of their contempt for this 
failing, that I have heard a Spanish 
nobleman gravely assert that a man 
should be hanged for getting drunk 
once. I suggested humanely that 
imprisonment might suffice on the 
first occasion. Whereupon he 
angrily protested: ‘‘ No, decapita- 
tion at once. It should be re- 
garded as a capital crime.” That 
indolence may be a vice far more 
disastrous in its consequences to 
a nation than even the abuse of 
alcohol you could never convince 
any Spaniard. Meditating on the 
exposure of national imbecility 
the present war reveals, I am 
minded of the daily existence of 
one of the most important of 
Spanish military officials I once 
was privileged to study in pro- 
found astonishment. This man 
received a large, a very large, 
salary from the Government, 
and ruled over no less than 
four immense provinces. He rose 
at nine or ten, swallowed his 
chocolate, smoked a cigar, and at 
eleven o'clock went to his office, 
where he signed papers, gossiped 
a little with his several secretaries, 
and came up-stairs to breakfast at 
noon. After breakfast he slept 
for a couple of hours, walked up 
and down the salon, smoking and 
listening to the chatter of his 
women-folks, went down-stairs to 
his Office at three, and remained 
until four o’clock, and that was 
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the extent of his daily labour. 
The State paid him enormously, 
for Spain, for exactly two hours’ 
insignificant work, and the rest 
of the time he did nothing but 
sleep, smoke, rock himself in a 
big rocking-chair, too lazy to stir 
out, to walk or drive or ride, too 
dull and indifferent to read or 
talk. His mind was as empty 
as his days; and with such mili- 
tary chiefs in office, is it any 
wonder that not a singie prepara- 
tion for the war was made, not a 
single evidence of official compet- 
ence, of forethought, of average in- 
telligence was displayed by Spain 
at home or in her colonies? And 
this is by no means an isolated 
case. I studied for a month in 
a public library of Spain. The 
officials always arrived long after 
I was seated at my table. All the 
time they remained there they 
walked about or sat on tables, 
gossiping and smoking. Nobody 
wrote, nobody read, nobody knew 
anything on earth about the books 
in every one’s charge, and at one 
o’clock they locked up the library 
and went home, worn out with the 
day’s labour, to refresh themselves 
with a siesta and a lounge upon 
the public place. And this is the 
life of the average Spaniard, rich 
or poor, unless he plays pelota, 
bicycles, or rides. The writers, 
on the other hand, are far too 
industrious in their ardour to 
prove the rule by the exception, 
and shuffle off coils of print with 
a lamentable and undiscerning 
facility, which explains the hope- 
less mediocrity of modern Spanish 
literature. 

A Spanish habit that at first 
surprises and then charms is the 
immediate intimacy of address. 
Sir, Miss, and Madam are dropped 
beyond the Pyrenees. You are 
instantly saluted by your Christ- 
ian name by persons you see for 
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the first time. ‘What is your 
baptismal name?” they ask, and 
forthwith you are plain John or 
Elizabeth. If you happen to be 
an isolated British subject in a 
remote and unfrequented part, 
they may dignify the John with 
the historic Don, and at once you 
feel draped in the cape of legend. 
But in salon and at table they 
will hail you Elizabeth at a first 
meeting. A Spanish writer of 
whom I had written, but who 
was a perfect stranger to me, 
meeting me during my last visit 
to Spain, accosted me quite natur- 
ally as if we had been brought up 
together, ‘‘Com’ esta, Hannah ?” 
I should have replied, ‘‘ Muy bien, 
José”; but insular perversity made 
it perfectly impossible for me to 
address a venerable, grey-bearded 
stranger and Academician as an 
old schoolfellow or a first cousin. 
We reversed the reproach of the 
play, where the lady says, “I call 
thee Clifford, and thou call’st me 
Madam.” Pereda continued to 
call me “Hannah,” and I re- 
spectfully (and to his complete 
surprise, no doubt) addressed him 
as ‘“Sefior.” Habit is a fatal 
thing in the intercourse of na- 
tions. When an aristocrat calls 
one who is not of his or her rank 
by his or her Christian name, it 
is a brevet of equality! In the 
fashionable clubs, where the scions 
of old houses are all José, Fernan, 
Joaquin among one another, the 
representatives of new nobility 
are scrupulously addressed as 
“Count” or “Marquis.” To re- 
member a man’s title in social 
life is to dub him parvenu. The 
same simplicity in letter-writing. 
You address your titled friend, 
great of the first order, as ‘My 
dear friend,” and he or she signs 
** Yours affectionately ” (the Span- 
ish equivalent being “I kiss your 
feet,” if a man writing to a lady ; 
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“T kiss your hand,” if a lady 
writing to a man or another 
woman), Inés or Joaquin. All 
the formality is reserved for the 
envelope, upon which you are 
expected to be extremely punc- 
tilious in the matter of titles, of 
lords, of excellencies, of honours. 
Nothing is at once more facile 
and more difficult than social rela- 
tions in Spain. This is explained 
by the urbanity of the individual 
and an incredible national suscep- 
tibility. The urbanity is merely 
superficial, and in consequence 
lures the naive foreigner. Is it 
possible to be taken in by such 
candid and courteous advances ? 
Unfortunately Spanish courtesy 
must be accepted at an enormous 
discount. As a rule it means 
nothing but empty words. <A 
Spaniard would regard his own 
brother as a loafer if he came to 
dinner often. A friend could not 
do this, for the door would be 
politely shut in his face on the 
second occasion. No northern 
race could conceive anything to 
match Spanish inhospitality. I 
will give an example. A Spanish 
writer, with whom I have had a 
correspondence for several years, 
of as pleasant an intimacy as if 
we had been friends for life, 
begged me when next I went to 
Spain to visit him. I went to 
Toledo last year, and not once but 
repeatedly he urged me _ before 
leaving the Peninsula to come up 
to the north to see him. At last 
I consented. Instead of taking 
from Madrid the mail-train for 
Paris, I took the slow train up to 
the coast town where he lived, 
which meant a journey of seven- 
teen hours, and added two days 
and three nights in all to my re- 
turn voyage to France. I tele- 
graphed to the man I naturally 
regarded as’ my host to announce 
the hour of my arrival. Sure 
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enough, when I reached this re- 
mote town, the great man was on 
the platform, not with a member 
of his family (he was married, he 
had a wife, a daughter of twenty- 
two, a son over twenty), but with 
two strangers, men of letters, he 
introduced to me on the spot. I 
expected him to give my luggage 
in charge of a porter and show 
me to a cab, and then drive me 
to his house. No. He left me 
to settle everything, and told me 
to have my things sent to the 
Fonda Europa, that we would 
walk there, as it was close to the 
station. At the hotel he told me 
to settle about my room, and 
waited for me. Then he sat down, 
assured me he was enchanted to 
see me, and proposed to return 
when I had rested and lunched. 
He and his friends came back in 
the afternoon, and I was carried off 
in a steam-tram to make the ac- 
quaintance of a fellow-Academician 
along the coast. The illustrious 
man received us standing, showed 
us all his treasures, without offer- 
ing us a chair, or tea, or even a 
glass of water, though it was hot 
enough, heaven. knows, and bade 
us good-bye with the most ardent 
regrets. My friend, who assured 
me repeatedly of his affection, his 
admiration, and sympathy, es- 
corted me back to my hotel, and 
blandly wished me a good appe- 
tite for dinner and a good night’s 
rest, hoping to see me again. I 
left next day without seeing him, 
and, having gone to the far north 
at his invitation, I neither entered 
his house nor drank a draught of 
water at his expense. He was 
amazed at my dissatisfaction at 
‘this extraordinary reception, and 
in several long and eloquent letters 
afterwards protested that he had 
done all that it behoved a gentle- 
man to do to show me honour and 
friendship. He had come twice 
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to my hotel in one day, and he 
regarded it as the height of exig- 
ence to expect more. It never 
occurred to him that a five-pound 
note, two broken nights, and 
several unnecessary hours in a 
railway-carriage, constituted a big 
price to pay for two hours of his 
society, without even the com- 
pensation of a good dinner. An 
American, to whom I repeated 
the story, said it reminded him of 
the hospitality of a certain man 
of Kentucky, who said: ‘If ever 
you find yourself near my house, 
stay there.” But here is revealed 
the superiority of American can- 
dour. At least the Kentucky 
man warned you of what to 
expect, whereas my illustrious 
Spaniard always called his house 
my house, and instead of advising 
me to “stay there” repeatedly 
urged me to ‘‘come here.” The 
explanation is that he never for 
an instant thought I would go, 
and believed that he would have 
all the benefit of his fine protes- 
tations and mock hospitality for 
nothing. My telegram was prob- 
ably a thunderclap, and he had 
not the courage to reveal his in- 
discretion to his wife. For pov- 
erty was no explanation, as the 
man belongs to what is called the 
haute bourgeoisie, owns estates, 
has a luxurious town residence, 
into which I penetrated several 
years previously, is rich and 
highly civilised ; but, like nearly all 
Spaniards, understands hospital- 
ity as the freedom of the streets. 
“This your house,” says the Cast- 
ilian, and marches you along 
the public place. In his esteem 
the plaza was instituted for the 
hidalgo’s reception of his friends. 
I, in my early visits to Spain, 
spoiled by my experience of a 
Spanish woman as sincerely and 
cordially hospitable as a princess 
of Eastern fable, accepted hospi- 
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tality on all sides with a lament- 
able lightness. I was charmingly 
received always, but, I have no 
doubt, left a reputation behind me 
of gross indelicacy in construing 
this Iberian compliment by the 
common rules of Anglo-Saxon 
speech, 

I know not why the opinion 
prevails that the Spaniards are 
dirty. Their habit of spitting is, 
of course, appalling ; but in every 
other respect, the middle classes 
are cleaner than the English or 
the French. Middle-class houses 
are scrupulously tidy and clean, 
and in Barcelona domestic luxury 
is so general that for £24 a-year 
you may have a magnificent flat, 
with every latest sanitary im- 
provement, lofty chambers, marble 
stairs, electric bells, and electric 
light. In the suburbs the £12 
flats are large and charming, with 
gallery and terrace. I noticed in 
Valladolid also that the middle- 
class houses are quite modern and 
luxurious. As for the standard 
of bedroom cleanliness and _per- 
sonal linen, it is unsurpassable. 
Well-to-do people in England are 
content with coarse and common 
sheets, while a Spanish peasant 
offers you embroidered and lace- 
trimmed linen. The upper classes 
have the standard of our own— 
the daily bath, the daily change 
of linen. Nobody dresses for 
dinner, which robs the table of 
its decorative aspect; but the 
curious habit of dining with 
gloves is gaining ground in 
Madrid. In some houses dinner- 
gloves are placed beside the 
napkins, and the lady takes off 
her drawing-room gloves and puts 
on her table gloves as a matter of 
course. One seeks in vain the 
special attraction of this fashion, 
for surely the ungloved hand is 
more lovely far than a gloved 
hand any day. 
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Religion plays an_ inevitable 
but facile part in every phase of 
Spanish life. Morning mass is as 
regular as breakfast; but I doubt 
if the result be in the least 
spiritual. The virtues of the land 
are racial, the religion an im- 
possible mixture of materialism 
and contented ignorance, with a 
remote and naive strain of 
paganism, which keeps the modern 
traveller of tolerant views on the 
edge of a smile, so quaint and 
hideous and sensual are all these 
forms of worship, — gorgeously 
dressed dolls, crucifixes decked out 
with the skirts of a ballet-dancer, 
and gold-fringed scarves, beads, 
medals, and processions. With 
their splendid capacity for de- 
votion, their indomitable courage 
which in suffering turns the least 
intelligent and sympathethic 
Spaniard into a hero or Roman 
heroine, their innate dignity, one 
asks oneself if something of im- 
perishable value might not be 
made of this decaying race by an 
austere wave of puritanism and 
religious intellectuality, the exer- 
cise of the untrained conscience, 
the blighted will. When you see 
a nobleman and his wife sit up to 
watch by the bedside of a sick 
house- or nurse-maid; a selfish 
woman of fashion prolong her stay 
in the country because of a sick 
servant, and lavish the same ex- 
pensive care on that servant as 
she would on a member of her 
own family; and see them else- 
where give proof of an inhuman 
indifference to the interests of their 
fellows, one has an instinct that 
this inconsistency might easily be 
rectified by education. For Spain 
cannot by the kindliest observer be 
regarded as civilised or modern. 

In her development, as well as 
in tradition and in national char- 
acter, Spain has practically stood 
still since the death of the sixteenth 
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century. This fact has ever been 
the triumphant delight of the mere 
artist, of the modern dreamer, of 
the lover of picturesque and roman- 
tic legend. But nations in those 
progressive and complex times 
cannot, with propriety or justice, 
be regarded from this exclusive 
standpoint, and can hardly be ad- 
mired for living so resolutely up 
to a national character formed by 
times that have barely a connec- 
tion with our vivid, vital, and 
moving present. Spain stands 
forlorn on the edge of history, 
draped in the cloak of futile re- 
gret, with glance unintelligently 
retrospective, blighted and empty, 
mind a blank, attitude a complete 
conquest of natural activity, the 
assertion of stupefied indifference. 
Hence the laboured and exhaus- 
tive complaints of the modern 
traveller. 

It is in the abstract no doubt 
a charming reflection that down 
there, beyond the imposing Pyre- 
nean range, a great people dwell 
in a state of comfortless despair, 
lamenting still the death of Felipe 
Segundo. But when you cross the 
Pyrenees, the proofs of this condi- 
tion are less inspiring, and affect 
the modern temper most injuri- 
ously, You are continually beset 
with a burning desire to take 
innkeepers, shopkeepers, mule- 
teers, canons, citizens, policemen, 
and every other official by the 
throat for the gratification of 
exasperated nerves. The trains 
drive you to despair. You wish 
wildly that there was more water 
and less electric light. You moan 
over the question of pesetas and 
reals, which so wantonly taxes all 
your arithmetical capacities, should 
you have any. The servants pro- 
voke thoughts of insanity, suicide, 
or apoplexy. Meanwhile the Don 
stands before you, imperturbable, 
gentle, indifferent. What on earth 
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can you be so unreasonable as to 
expect from a people blighted by 
the death of Philip II.? If you 
choose to project yourself out of 
the comfortable, active nineteenth 
century back into the middle ages, 
that’s your affair, only in heaven’s 
name meet the surprises and ex- 
periences of your backward voyage 
like a man. You are wandering 
among a race of gentlemen, devital- 
ised by regret, demoralised by a 
quietude you have not been taught 
to understand. Respect their re- 
pose, their traditions. Admire 
their sixteenth-century regard 
when you have the fortune to 
meet it, the hidalgo’s lean dull 
visage so inappropriately set off 
by vulgar modern raiment. Do 
not insist that they shall know 
precisely the time of day, or see 
the sun in the mid-day sky. When 
the mail-train, already two hours 
late, chooses to waste another hour 
while the officials are dining or 
making love, swear not, but wisely 
go and do likewise, and let the 
good folk across the Pyrenees 
frown and fret over retarded corre- 
spondence. 

These are the disadvantages for 
the tourist, a creature naturally of 
no account whatever in the regula- 
tion of national machinery. Not 
for his convenience are the public 
clocks set, not for his pleasure do 
the water-works play. Let him 
find what gratification he can from 
the study of alien habits and man- 
ners, or let him sulk in his third- 
rate inn, and marvel that foreigners 
are allowed to exist, unfortunate 
and misguided as they are. But 
now and then even modern history 
may be relied upon to give us a 
taste of the sleeping qualities of 
the sixteenth century among the 
subjects of Felipe Segundo. In the 
trivial experiences of every day, 
Sancho may be prominent. He 
talks common-sense, quotes sound 
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and humorous proverbs that reek 
of mother-earth and mother-wit, 
eats and drinks heartily, does as 
little as he can, and keeps his 
purse-strings tightly closed. But 
once let an ideal of chivalry, a 
principle of honour afloat, some- 
thing lofty, intangible, for which 
he may give his life or his last 
penny, and there you have Don 
Quixote careering wildly against 
windmills or the changing heavens, 
ready to defy giants and attack all 
powers single-handed. For deep 
down beneath this indifference and 
indolence, beneath this seemingly 
impermeable egoism, which in daily 
life are the salient characteristics 
of the race, is the unexhausted 
generosity, the rash unconquerable 
heroism of the adorable Knight of 
la Mancha. It has told in all great 
moments of Spanish history ; and 
to-day the splendid sight of a poor 
and decadent nation, heroically 
armed to meet a wealthy and 
powerful people, reveals it in all its 
freshness and faith: Sancho when 
daily bread has to be earned and 
life lived meanly in its mean signi- 
ficance, Quixote when the drums 
beat, and the banners wave, and 
national honour is at stake. Then 
no thought of cheap interests. 
Quixote proudly and chivalrously 
cuts the strings of Sancho’s purse, 
and the dollars, pesetas, and reals 
pour vigorously into the nation’s 
lap. Quixote, brandishing his 
sword, while the bands play the 
‘Marcha Real’ or the ‘March of 
Cadiz,’ never pauses to ask himself 
if he is strong enough to meet the 
enemy. He brooks no murmur of 
reason or prudence. The life’s 
blood of the nation must pour, if 
needs be, to the last drop—just as 
the last penny must be spent 
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for honour’s sake, and not for 
interest. 

And this spirit of generosity can 
sometimes be exercised in an alien 
cause. When young America rose 
up against Great Britain, and 
shouted for freedom, Spain offered 
to defray half the expenses of the 
war, and Lafayette sailed away 
from the picturesque little port of 
Pasaje, laden with Spanish dollars. 
“They repay us ill,” said a Cas- 
tilian Minister to me some years 
ago in Madrid, when the Cuban 
rebellion was younger than to-day. 
“We gave them money to win their 
freedom, and now they are en- 
couraging the insurgents of Ouba.” 
The Minister did not then antici- 
pate the lengths to which that en- 
couragement would go. Reason will 
retort that America is only play- 
ing the part in the Cuban rebellion 
that Spain played inthe American 
rising. But Spain’s assistance was 
spontaneous and perfectly disinter- 
ested, whereas it is nothing but 
sheer hypocrisy and humbug on 
the part of the Americans to prate 
of humanity, or a noble desire 
to punish cruelties they would be 
the first to imitate. The Indian 
brave and the nigger know some- 
thing of American humanity, and 
the blacks of Cuba are not likely 
to fare better should they have the 
doubtful fortune to fall into their 
hard hands.! 

The spectacle Spain offers us 
to-day in facing so unflinchingly 
a war brutally forced upon her, 
broken, ruined, and alone as she 
is, recalls her heroism in the begin- 
ning of the century, when she, 
alone in Europe, stood up boldly, 
and fought the tyrant of the hour. 
Bonaparte had ruthlessly trodden 
out all frontiers, and the whole 





1 Since the above lines were written, the tale of America’s magnanimity and 
generosity, so recently recorded, compels me to admit the injustice of these lines. 


As an enemy America has won her spurs in the realm of chivalry. 
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Continent was under his sover- 
eignty, when Spain, degraded and 
impoverished, made her gallant 
and glorious stand against him. 
Such heroism as that displayed in 
those immortal sieges of Zaragoza 
and Gerona is not a quality that 
even centuries can destroy. Many 
a blunder, many a folly, countless 
and lamentable stupidities marred 
the story of the Peninsular War, 
and the Spanish Government to- 
day proves itself quite as incap- 
able as the military Juntas; but 
the fight to-day for national honour 
is not less heroic, less desperate, 
than the long struggle with Napo- 
leon. Force, wealth, and brains 
may be on the side of the peo- 
ple whom Pereda, the Spanish 
novelist, unjustly described to me 
in a recent bitter letter as ‘“‘a na- 
tion of miserable merchants,” but 
the Don is assuredly a sympathetic 
figure. His banner in the fray is 
a magnificent tradition of honour, 
a legendary valour that will stand 
to him in the deepest depth of 
degradation. Whatever faults 
history may lay to his charge, he 
is no cheap trickster, no mean 
braggart, no modern upstart new 
to arms, unacquainted with glory 
and victory. Above all, he is no 
tradesman. In whatever rank you 
find him, you may count on some- 
thing of the gentleman; and the 
snob, that intolerable curse of 
modern civilisation, is singularly 
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rare in his midst. He may idle 
away his life in peace, but he does 
not brutally hustle his neighbour 
on the market-place in a lust of 
gold, with neither probity nor pride 
to regulate his transactions. 

Most of us have been dazzled 
by the splendid effrontery of the 
Great Captain, when Charles Quint, 
with Teutonic meanness that af- 
fronted Castilian taste, demanded 
an account of his expenses from 
Gonzalvo of Cordova. ‘“ What!” 
shouted the indignant conquerer 
of Naples; “I win kingdoms for 
this fellow, and he comes with a 
beggarly demand for the bill! 
Well, he will get a bill that will 
be well worth the sending.” In 
modern slang, he makes the sordid 
emperor “sit up,” and the cuenta 
del Gran Capitan has passed into 
tradition as a stroke of genius in 
brilliant and picturesque extortion. 
In this method of doing business 
the Don may excel, belonging, as 
I have said, to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He is quite ready, if he 
gets the chance or the provocation, 
to charge a million dollars, as the 
Great Captain did, for hatchets, 
and sign the receipt with a gallant 
flourish and a gesture worth the 
price. But he robs as a soldier, 
a pirate, an adventurer, never as 
a tradesman. To-day he is alone 
in his medieval cloak, fine and 
distinguished, a figure of valiant 
futility. Hannan Lyncu. 
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ON FRIENDSHIPS. 


**T NEVER cast a true affection on 
a woman,” says Sir Thomas Browne; 
“but I have loved my friend as I 
do virtue, my soul, my God.” 

Sir Thomas is the apostle of a 
creed which it is given to few to 
hold, and to fewer still to carry 
into practice. He knew his subject 
by heart when he wrote about 
friendship ; and so alluring is his 
description that, if faith were a 
matter of choice, it might almost, 
like Paul’s, persuade a heathen to 
adopt it. Was it because it was 
not of friendship in the abstract 
that he wrote, but of his friends, 
those whose sorrows he desired— 
with an absolutely true definition 
of sympathy—not to share or to 
participate, but to engross; whose 
tears helped to exhaust the current 
of his own sorrows ; whom he loved 
before the nearest of his blood; 
whom, indeed, he loved before him- 
self, and yet thought he did not 
love enough? There is a vehemence, 
a happy fire, in the confession of 
his faith, which is surely the ex- 
pression of a living experience. 
Theories belong to the brain: it is 
only clothed in flesh and blood 
that they stir the heart. The face 
he loves is before him as he writes, 
the touch of the familiar hand is 
on his own. With Montesquieu 
he might have declared, “Je suis 
amoureux de |’amitié.” 

To every man his own religion, 
though each may call it by the 
same name,—to every man, too, his 
own definition of friendship. It is 
a word of many meanings, differing 
as widely as the creeds of the vari- 
ous Churches. Listen, for instance, 
to the teaching of Emerson on the 
subject. After his own fashion he 
also is well qualified to pronounce 
upon it: he had studied friendship 





in all its aspects; had made his 
reckoning of its chances and dan- 
gers, and had with deliberate care 
summed up the result. But the 
sentiment with which he is con- 
cerned has so little in common 
with that of Sir Thomas, that it is 
to be questioned whether it would 
have met with recognition from 
the latter at all. The fervent sim- 
plicity of the earlier age is gone; 
the modern expositor of what has 
in his hands become almost a 
science, made up of rules and 
axioms, is so conscious of a thou- 
sand side-issues, of perils and 
pitfalls awaiting the unwary in 
every direction, that one sentence 
contradicts another, and he has no 
sooner committed himself to a state- 
ment than he is heedful to supply 
its corrective. At one moment it 
would indeed appear that his 
friends are his most precious pos- 
sessions— When a man becomes 
dear to me,” he says, “I have 
touched the goal of fortune”; at 
another it might almost seem that 
he regards them as so many snares, 
dangerous as the visions which 
tempted St Anthony. “I would 
have them where I can find them,” 
he explains, likening his human as- 
sociates to his books ; “* but I seldom 
use them. . . . I cannot afford to 
speak much with my friends, . . . 
to talk with them and study their 
visions, lest I lose my own.” To 
quit his lofty seeking, his search 
for stars, to descend to warmer 
sympathies, would indeed give him 
“a certain household joy,” but 
only at the expense of higher 
things. Has he forgotten that the 
stars are reflected in the pools of 
earth, and that it is here that poor 
human nature oftenest finds them? 
At the best, too, he looks beyond 
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the present, and envisages the un- 
certainty of the future, which is a 
feat of which no true friend, as 
no true lover, should be capable. 
“Will these too,” he asks—‘ will 
these separate themselves from me 
again, or some of them? I know 
not, but I fear it not, for my rela- 
tion to them is so pure that we 
hold by simple affinity, and the 
genius of my life being thus social, 
the same aflinity will exert its 
energy on whosoever is as noble as 
these men and women, wherever I 
may be.” In plain English, if not 
these, well, then, others, and others 
as good! A practical, comfortable 
doctrine, but one which we feel sure 
would have been to Sir Thomas 
Browne as anathema, the rankest of 
heresies ; and which leads the way 
by a connection easy to trace to the 
final summing up, ‘ We will meet 
as though we met not, and part as 
though we parted not.” Surely 
even Emerson, apostle though he 
be, has made in no uncertain terms 
his confession of failure! To cal- 
culate too carefully the effect of an 
affection is to risk dissolving it al- 
together. To feel is, in this matter, 
safer than to reason; and Sir 
Thomas’s headlong assertion that, 
absent from his friend, he is dead 
till he be with him, extravagant as 
it may sound, was worth more than 
a hundred arguments. More king- 
doms than that of heaven are taken 
by violence. 

Reading between the lines, we 
discover alike the explanation and 
the justification of Emerson’s creed. 
To him friendship, in its highest 
sense, remained a possibility, “a 
dream and fable,” like the immor- 
tality of the soul, too good to be 
believed. He had not achieved 
that difficult faith, 

It is a case in which unbelief is 
not without excuse. Menander 
called those fortunate who met with 
So much as the shadow of a friend, 
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and the world has not grown richer 
in its progress through the centuries. 
The talent for friendship is not so 
common as it is assumed to be ; and 
being besides a gift rather than a 
grace, it is an almost less hopeless 
task for one not specially endowed 
for the purpose to set himself to 
become a saint than to attempt to 
succeed in this lower branch of 
business. 

It is often taken for granted that 
the contrary is the case—that a man 
is capable of fashioning } himself 
into a friend, just as he can become 
a banker, or a merchant, or a 
soldier,—that he has but to choose 
the profession and the thing is 
done. Whereas, unless gifted with 
the requisite faculty, he might as 
well endeavour to make himself 
into a painter when he has the 
misfortune to be colour-blind, or a 
musician when it has not pleased 
Heaven that he should possess an 
ear. To recognise the fact that 
he is not responsible for the in- 
adequacy of his equipment, and 
that his failure is simply that of 
an unfraudulent bankrupt, would 
be the healing of many heartburn- 
ings and the cancelling of not a few 
harsh sentences ; but it would seem 
difficult to convince the world of 
its injustice in this matter. 

Like most fallacies, this particu- 
lar one has its foundation of truth. 
Most people, in some degree, do 
possess the faculty in question,— 
they have, that is, the making of 
a bad friend; they can scramble 
through the business, but they 
cannot do it well. And even this 
is not to be altogether despised. 
A bad friend is better than none, 
and it will be well, in this world 
of makeshifts, where human inter- 
course is nothing but a system of 
compromise, to make sure that you 
can do without him before you 
throw him aside. To search men’s 
histories for the record of their 
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friendships may be a quest after 
failures ; but they are often failures 
which could ill have been spared. 


‘**T love you for your few caresses, 
I love you for my many tears,” 


is the epitome of more than. one re- 
lationship by which life has never- 
theless been left the richer. 

That the talent, natural though 
it be, is susceptible of cultivation 
or repression, is obvious ; and there 
are atmospheres, desirable enough 
in themselves, which are apt to 
prove fatal to its free development. 
In “the colony of God, the Soul,” 
many influences contend for domi- 
nation. Marcus Aurelius and Saint 
Louis were both models in the art 
of government ; yet the chances are 
they would have found it impossible 
to reign together in amity, and that 
an attempt at a joint sovereignty 
would have ended in disaster. It 
is well—who would deny it !—that 
family ties should be strong and 
tender, yet they are serious hind- 
rances to the formation or preser- 
vation of a close friendship, and it 
is next door to a miracle if an 
exemplary husband and father make 
an equally good friend. “ He was 
attached to his family as if he had 
no friends,” said Whateley of Dr 
Arnold ; “to his friends as if he 
had no family.” It is a tribute 
which, even from an archbishop, 
comes near to the _ incredible. 
When Sir Thomas Browne made 
that ardent confession of faith it 
was before he had brought home 
Mistress Dorothy Mileham, and 
filled his house with the boys and 
girls to whom he made so admir- 
able a father. To the fate of 
the fortunate unknown whom he 
had loved as he loved God and his 
soul we hold no clue; but in the 
marriage chimes we seem to hear 
the suggestion of a passing bell. 

“‘T have lost my belovéd friend 
of half a century,” writes Landor ; 
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and again and again in his unhappy 
concluding years the same note of 
unalterable affection is sounded. 
Would it have been the same, one 
is tempted to speculate, had his 
hearth been less lonely and _ his 
wife and children filled their due 
place in his life. Again, the 
domestic circumstances of Lord 
Byron leave much to be desired, 
yet it is recorded of him by Moore 
that through life, with all his 
faults, he never lost a friend—a 
testimony to which many more 
estimable characters could not lay 
claim. 

The causes of failure are, how- 
ever, so various that it would be 
unfair to dwell overmuch upon 
that supplied by domestic affection. 
There are, besides the enlarged 
selfishness for which that virtue 
is so often responsible, a hundred 
different influences which may 
serve to choke the good seed; 
and even when it escapes with 
life it is ten to one that the 
cares or the pleasures of the world, 
or the subtle tyranny of circum- 
stances, or even the sordid divisions 
created by wealth and position, will 
prevent it from bearing fruit in full 
perfection and measure. 

Or, again, a friendship may con- 
tain in its very exaggeration the 
germ of death. That it should 
begin to die as soon as it is born 
is only to include it in the doom 
of mortality pronounced against all 
things human, and the members of 
a society composed of condamnés a 
mort need not be over-sensitive as 
to a detail of the general sentence. 
But upon some more palpably than 
upon others the prophecy of decay 
is stamped, so that even as the 
ship crosses the harbour-bar and 
sails merrily out into the blue, an 
observant looker-on may divine the 
sealed orders carried in the hold 
below. That such should be the 
case may be fair enough, and it 
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would be rash to deny to these 
unreal and fantastic relationships a 
compensating charm to make up 
for what they lack in durability. 

Of affairs of this particular kind 
Shelley’s short life furnishes more 
examples than most. He had an 
indomitable faith in human nature, 
and perhaps in his own discerning 
powers, which rose triumphant over 
each disillusionment and was always 
ready to embark in a new “venture 
of faith.” Take, for instance, his 
devotion, lasting over two years, 
to the Sussex schoolmistress, Eliza 
Hitchener. It is easy enough to 
scoff at the episode, yet it is in 
truth as good a subject for tears as 
for laughter—the chivalrous en- 
thusiasm, doomed from the first to 
disaster, of the boy-poet for what 
was in fact the creation of his own 
ardent imagination; month after 
month of invincible and joyous con- 
fidence in his friend’s superiority 
to the rest of mankind; constant 
happy interchange of thought and 
sympathy ; and then, with the 
sharpness of a transformation scene, 
all is changed ; the “Sister of his 
soul” becomes “a woman of des- 
perate vices and dreadful passions,” 
the “brown demon” of the tor- 
mented household. ‘ What. would 
Hell be were such a woman in 
Heaven ?”—thus Shelley tersely 
sums up the whole matter, tramp- 
ling into dust, with the remorse- 
lessness of a vindictive child, his 
overthrown idol. A melancholy, 
perhaps a humiliating spectacle, 
and yet common enough,—a cari- 
cature of hundreds of like disen- 
chantments suffered every day in 
less exaggerated forms. Whether 
worshipper or idol finds himself 
hit the hardest it would be difficult 
to say. 

Although there is something 
shocking—almost indeed revolting 
—in such a reaction from love to 
detestation, it is perhaps better 
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that the end should be swift and 
sure, and that there should be no 
sentimental lingering over the busi- 
ness of getting the dead affection 
underground. If the corruptible 
is ever to put on incorruptibility, 
the process is best carried on in 
the grave, and the ideal once fairly 
destroyed, no rehabilitation of it is 
in any true sense possible. There 
is, it is true, the alternative of re- 
adjusting the relationship upon a 
practical basis, and converting a 
dream into an unetherealised reality ; 
but though such a course has un- 
questionable recommendations, and 
to keep such a monument of human 
fallibility constantly in sight might 
serve, like the skull in the cell of 
the anchorite, as a wholesome cor- 
rective to pride, persons of unascetic 
taste may be pardoned if they pre- 
fer to dispense with it. 

Shelley was, at all events, un- 
deterred by his failure from future 
ventures. Not to mention his affec- 
tion for Hogg, triumphantly surviv- 
ing all shocks, one remembers his 
devotion—this time of the brain 
rather than of the heart—to God- 
win, the cold and calculating pedant. 
The poet, on this occasion at least, 
comes well out of the affair—a 
little damped in spirits, it may be, 
but generous and loyal to the last. 

It is true that these friendships 
of the brain have less at stake than 
others, so that the shock of a collapse 
is less severe. It is a safer thing 
to lose one’s head than, by giving 
one’s heart in pledge, to stock the 
armoury of a possible foe. A story 
is told of a soldier sentenced to be 
shot. One after another his com- 
rades missed their aim ; it was the 
bullet of his friend which alone 
found its way to his heart. ‘Which 
things are an allegory.” 


‘*Those have most power to hurt us 
that we love; 

We lay our sleeping lives within their 
arms.” 
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An intellectual friendship, how- 
ever close, is a different matter ; 
and there is, besides, apt to be an 
unconscious unreality about it 
which paves the way for future 
disillusionment. To take one of 
the most notable examples of its 
kind—the connection, lasting over 
so many years, between Frederick 
the Great and Voltaire. Once more 
it is a history of disaster ; but here 
at least there are no broken hearts, 
though almost everything else, in 
earth and heaven, is broken in the 
course of it— pledges, faith, pro- 
mises, it would be difficult to say 
what not—on the part at least of 
the philosopher. ‘The story is de- 
grading enough. Yet it is only fair 
to remember that both prince and 
philosopher had a difficult part to 
perform. Kings are at a disadvantage 
in this matter, and the only wonder 
is that they think it worth while 
to play at friendship at all. ‘The 
fate that made you a king,” wrote 
Junius, “forbade you having a 
friend.” It is true that a careful 
search through history may lure 
them to the attempt. The story 
of David and Jonathan, of Alex- 
ander and Hephestion, or, in later 
times, the extraordinary affection 
with which Marie Antoinette would 
seem to have had the special power 
of inspiring those who surrounded 
her, may be cited to prove that 
the thing, if difficult, is not im- 
possible ; but it is after all only 
to assert that miracles are not 
altogether out of the question, and 
the ghosts of a hundred cari- 
catures and parodies of friend- 
ships, of favourites and courtiers 
and flatterers, caressed for a time 
and then discarded, of Wolseys 
and Beckets, of the lamentable 
compounds of greed and vanity 
presented by such connections as 
united Elizabeth to those she would 
doubtless have termed her friends, 
—all rise as witnesses to the excep- 
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tional character of such misleading 
successes. 

It is fortunate that inequality of 
intellect, the kingship of the brain, 
appears to present no such bar as 
the lesser inequality of worldly 
position. Among women, for in- 
stance, few intellects rank so highly, 
from whatever standpoint she may 
be regarded, as that of St Theresa. 
Yet how strong, how absolute in 
its equality, was the friendship— 
so human in spite of its spiritual 
character—of the old saint for the 
young priest, Gracian, Even now, 
across the centuries, the record of 
the affection which brightened the 
concluding eight years of her life 
stirs our sympathies more than any 
of her heroic virtues. Gracian was 
only twenty-seven when the bond 
was first formed ; and except for the 
tie of a common and fervent faith, 
few temperaments could have been 
as dissimilar as those of the old 
woman, shrewd in spite of her 
sainthood, and wise with the wis- 
dom not only of nature but of ex- 
perience, strong, decided, prompt 
and ready in action, and of the 
young friar, holy indeed, and 
patient and gentle, but ill adapted, 
in his vacillating weakness and un- 
suspicious candour, to make head- 
way against the world. There are 
few more charming letters than 
those in which the old saint, lightly 
yet reverently, and always with a 
delicate courtesy, points out the 
deficiencies in his practical equip- 
ment. ‘Time will take away a 
little of your frankness,” she tells 
him, “which indeed I see is saintly. 
But as the devil objects to all being 
saints, those base and malicious 
like myself would fain remove op- 
portunities.” There is something 
at once curious and beautiful in 
the attitude—was it the instinct 
of motherhood asserting itself in 
the nun?—of the aged woman 
towards the young priest, whose 
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sensitive spirit she is so heedful 
to shield from pain that in time 
of trouble she finds an excuse to 
send him from her. ‘TI pray God,” 
she says once with something of 
passion, “not to do me so much 
ewil as to see you suffer.” Her 
prayer was answered ; Theresa was 
in her grave before the final triumph 
of the enemies of the man she 
loved so well. 

We are reminded by this friend- 
ship of another. Theresa and Gra- 
cian—Hubert Languet and Philip 
Sidney—there would seem at first 
sight little in common between 
them ; yet in the intense and ab- 
sorbing affection of the austere old 
Huguenot for the son of his adop- 
tion we discover some of the fea- 
tures so conspicuous in that of St 
Theresa. Between Languet and 
Sidney there existed no similarity 
of character, no bond of nationality. 
Sidney was eighteen when he be- 
came acquainted with the French 
Huguenot, Languet fifty-four; yet 
no friendship could have been 
stronger or more enduring. To 
Sidney, indeed, it can but have 
constituted one out of many inter- 
ests ; but to the older man it was 
clearly the solitary element of 
brightness which lightened his 
closing years. ‘If any mischance 
befall you,” he writes, oppressed by 
fears concerning Sidney’s health, 
“T should be the most wretched 
man in the world, for there is no- 
thing to give me the least pleasure 
save our friendship and the hope I 
have of your manhood.” There is 
something at once beautiful and 
pitiful in these absorbing affections 
of the old for the young. They tell 
their own tale, and are emphatic- 
ally the love of the lonely. ‘The 
world grows tragically solitary as 
we grow old in it,” writes Carlyle, 
and in such cases we trace the pas- 
Slonate endeavour to fill the void. 
But the basis upon which these 
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relationships are built, uncemented 
as they are by blood or habit or a 
common past, or even by a natural 
fellowship in point of age, is path- 
etically insecure; and though in 
Languet’s case, as in Theresa’s, the 
experiment met with singular suc- 
cess, there still runs a vein of sad- 
ness, touched now and then with 
reproach, through the letters ad- 
dressed by the former to the foreign 
boy on whom his heart is set. 

Languet was only one of the 
roll-call of friends which Sidney 
has left behind him. In some 
biographies the pages which relate 
to friendship are marked by blots ; 
in others, with more dignity, by 
erasures. In Sir Philip’s life both 
one and the other are conspicuously 
absent,—the only complaint we can 
imagine to have been preferred 
against him by his chosen associates 
was that no one of them could lay 
claim to his exclusive affection. 
He loved so many and loved them 
so well. But if over-popularity is 
a disadvantage in this special line, 
it is the only drawback discernible, 
and on his part it would seem that he 
had not been less fortunate. ‘ Cher- 
ish my friends,” was his dying 
exhortation to his brother ; “ their 
faith to me may assure you they 
are honest.” It is true that the 
reasoning is not altogether convinc- 
ing. Truth in one relation of life 
is far from being a guarantee of 
honesty in others, and bad men 
have made good friends. But in 
the present instance the logic would 
seem to have been justified, and the 
loyalty of his comrades only one of 
their virtues. There is, at any rate, 
no hint of mutability on either side : 
he seems to have infected all with 
whom he came into contact with 
his own spirit of constancy. And— 
he died young. 

He died young! In Sidney’s 
case one may he justified in setting 
aside the misgiving which suggests 
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itself that that fact may have had 
something to do with the unbroken 
record ; but how many connections 
have owed their permanence to that 
grace of early death! Take the 
most favourable view, and it is still 
undeniable that it is easier to be 
faithful for a dozen years than for 
the natural term of a man’s life; 
and once let a friendship receive 
the seal which death confers, and 
there is no temptation to be false. 
The dead, to counterbalance their 
obvious losses, are not without 
some unfair advantages of their 
own. ‘Qui pourra enfin triompher 
d’un regret!” asks Madame de 
Staél; and there are memories 
which “from the small compass of 
a grave” hold the field against all 
rivals of flesh and blood. ‘Those 
who have lost an infant,” says 
Leigh Hunt, “are never without 
aninfant child. The other children 
grow up to manhood and woman- 
hood, and suffer all the changes of 
mortality. This one alone is ren- 
dered an immortal child. Death has 
arrested it with his kindly harsh- 
ness, and blessed it into an eternal 
image of youth and innocence.” 
The words may well apply to a 
friendship to which death has in 
like manner applied his tender 
stereotyping. 

It is one of the melancholy facts 
of which the recognition is forced 
upon one by an inquiry of the pre- 
sent nature, that full security for 
the permanence of a friendship 
there is none—that faith must 
make up its mind to lack assur- 
ance. For, judging by precedent, 
there would seem to be no absolute 
guarantee of safety. Length of 
time over which the connection 
has lasted, community of interests, 
mutual dependence, the tender as- 
sociations of a common past—these 
are only so many presumptions in 
favour of the future; and even 
habit, that watch-dog of constancy, 
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is no infallible safeguard. Harriet, 
Lady Ashburton, who, by the 
staunchness of her own, should be 
an authority in the matter of friend- 
ships, is quoted as having given it 
as the result of her experience that 
the only lasting ties were those 
which existed between racing men, 
—adding, surely with a touch of 
bitterness underlying the jest, that 
the reason might be found in the 
fact of each man knowing some- 
thing which might hang the other. 

To take the instance of the 
friendship between Dr Johnson 
and Mrs Thrale. It, if any, might 
have been imagined to have passed 
its period of probation. Yet it was 
after more than twenty years of 
companionship, close and constant 
and often under the same roof, that 
it foundered in so notable a fashion 
and as it were in sight of shore. 
Six months longer and death would 
have made all safe. It was not 
even a case of gradual decay. 
Scarcely a year before the final 
rupture the bond would seem to 
have lost nothing of its force. ‘If 
I lose him,” cries Mrs Thrale, a 
little hysterically, ‘1 am more than 
undone—friend, father, guardian, 
confidant”; while both were ar- 
rived at an age when friendship 
might have been considered safe 
from the dangers commonly attend- 
ing it as between men and women, 
and sentiment, like an old dog that 
has lost his teeth, might have been 
permitted to go unmuzzled. Yet 
it is only necessary for an amiable 
foreigner with a taste for music to 
appear upon the scene, and for so 
inadequate a cause all is changed. 
A few months of constrained inter- 
course, while the old and new af- 
fection struggle for mastery, and 
then the final breach, rendered ir- 
reparable by the well-known letter 
addressed by the angry old man to 
the delinquent, already, as he phrases 
it, “ignominiously married.” “I 
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was, I once was, madam, most truly 
yours, Sam. Johnson,” so he con- 
cludes, epitomising the past, and 
inexorably putting the seal to the 
melancholy business. 

One of the reflections which such 
an episode suggests is that to quarrel 
well is perhaps as important a quali- 
fication for success in friendship as 
any that can be named. A quarrel, 
it is true, is not a necessary phase 
of the relationship, but it is un- 
fortunately so common a one as to 
approach to it ; and to learn to dis- 
agree in such a fashion as to leave 
no seed of bitterness behind is an 
art which may well deserve atten- 
tion. But it is not an easy one. 
There is a fatal veracity in passion, 
and truths are then betrayed which 
can never be retracted. ‘“ Wine 
invents nothing—it only tattles,” 
is a bitter saying of Schiller’s, and 
the same holds good of anger. 

Nor is it in anger alone that the 
truth may be unwisely spoken. To 
consider oneself licensed, even by 
affection, to say what will wound, 
is to introduce into intercourse an 
element of fear which deprives it of 
much of its charm and all of its re- 
pose. ‘She was more polite than 
a duchess,” says Cowper of his life- 
long companion ; and who can say 
how powerful an auxiliary was that 
inconsiderable virtue of Mary Un- 
win’s in retaining his allegiance 
unbroken. 

Cowper and Mary Unwin! 
Against so signal an example of 
failure as that furnished by John- 
son and Mrs Thrale, it is well to set 
the affection of these two, of which 
the record remains, a triumphant 
refutation of the assertion of those 
sceptics who would deny the possi- 
bility of such a relationship. It 
might seem, taking a superficial view 
of the story, that it was a somewhat 
one-sided bargain ; but the poet prob- 
ably knew his own business best. 
To supply the environment of a 
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constant faith is to render no light 
service to a man of Cowper’s un- 
happy and sensitive temperament. 
It is strange to how great a degree 
the arrows of criticism are rendered 
barbless by a like defence, and 
amongst the responsibilities in- 
curred by those who take upon 
them the office of a friend none is 
more important than the preserva- 
tion of a confidence unbiassed by 
the popular verdict. To be believed 
in is a sovereign necessity to most 
natures, and when a friend is found 
to fail in that particular he may be 
pronounced to have proved himself 
incompetent to the profession. It 
will never be known how much of 
the craving for vulgar applause 
which taints and vitiates men’s 
work and conduct is due to such 
an infidelity, and may be in truth 
only the pathetic longing that some 
one unknown shall believe that 
applause deserved. 

To those vowed in whatever form 
to the service of art this faith of a 
friend is peculiarly necessary, and 
there are not a few who have surely 
been delivered by it from the melan- 
choly levelling down of hopes, and 
aspirations, and aims involved in 
bidding for the suffrages of the 
crowd. ‘¥oowna primary audience 
of one, provided that one represents 
the highest court to which a man 
is competent to make his appeal, 
is to simplify and ennoble life to 
an astonishing degree. There was 
a celebrated actor whose custom 
it was to select one member of his 
nightly audience to whom to direct 
his performance, and according as 
he succeeded or failed in stirring 
the emotions of that chosen judge, 
so far, whatever might be the ver- 
dict of the rest of the house, he 
felt the representation to have been 
a success or failure. To many 
actors upon the world’s stage their 
public, were the truth known, 
narrows itself to like dimensions, 
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differing only in the selection of 
the audience. The saint, on a plane 
of his own, addresses his perform- 
ance to God; in a lower but not 
ignoble sphere, the appeal is made 
by friend to friend; while in yet 
another class, recruited alike from 
the strongest and the weakest of 
mankind, the only judge whose 
award is of importance is the censor 
who holds his court within, so that 
when a man pronounces his own 
work well done, the opinion of the 
rest of the world goes for nothing. 
And even this last is better than 
that appeal to the gallery which 
others are engaged in making. 

Poets would seem to have been 
fortunate in the matter of friends. 
It is true that Dr Johnson, repeat- 
ing the assertion of a painter that 
no professor of his art ever loved 
another, appears to indorse the moral 
to be drawn from the confession, 
with the wider application of it to 
all whom talent or life have made 
competitors, But history gives the 
calumny the lie. What tribute, 
for instance, could be more gen- 
erous and whole-hearted than that 
which, paid by Cowley to his brother 
poet Crashaw, remains a monument 
for ever of the love of friend for 
friend {— 


‘*Poet and Saint! 
given 

The two most sacred names of earth 
and heav’n, 

The hard and rarest union which can be 

Next that of Godhead with Humanity. 


to thee alone are 


And I myself a Catholick will be, 
So far at least, great saint, to pray to 
thee.” 


And, not to dwell on more recent 
examples—on Wordsworth and 
Coleridge — Keats and Shelley— 
surely the affection which bound 
together the two great rivals of 
their age and country, Schiller and 
Goethe, would of itself be sufficient 
to refute the slander. In their case 
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the slow, almost reluctant, growth 
of the connection is of singular 
interest, culminating as it did in 
the attachment which must have 
changed for each the face of the 
earth. The course of their friend- 
ship is well known, the unswerv- 
ing loyalty of each to each, in 
spite of all endeavours to sow 
jealousy and dissension between 
them, and the generous apprecia- 
tion by each of the peculiar gifts of 
the other. ‘You have created a 
new youth for me,” writes Goethe, 
the elder by ten years. And death, 
coming, found the tie as strong 
as ever. The history of the clos- 
ing scene possesses a pathos en- 
hanced by the habitual impassi- 
bility of the survivor, When 
Schiller was struck down no one, 
we are told, ventured to communi- 
cate to the older man the news of 
his loss; nor did the latter, sur- 
mising from the bearing of those 
about him that something was 
wrong, dare to demand corrobora- 
tion of his fears. ‘Schiller must 
be very ill,” was all he said. But 
in the night, alone with his fore- 
bodings, the great poet, usually 
above all manifestations of emotion, 
was heard weeping. The next day 
he asked and obtained the truth. 
Of what that truth signified to him 
we find the summing up in a 
subsequent letter. ‘The half of 
my existence is gone from me,” he 
writes. One recalls Montaigne’s 
description of a parallel loss. “Ce 
nest que fumée,” he says, compar- 
ing the rest of life to the four short 
years illuminated by the one per- 
fect friendship he had known “ce 
nest qu'une nuit obscure et en- 
nuyeuse. . . . Il me semble d’étre 
plus qu’a demi.” 

It is time to end. The result of 
the inquiry would seem to prove 
that on the subject of friendship it 
is impossible to generalise. It is a 
science—if a science at all—made 
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up of exceptions, a verb of which 
every tense is conjugated in ir- 
regular fashion. It is impossible to 
say how it begins; it is even more 
impossible to predict the end. The 
note of uncertainty is one which it 
is useless to ignore. To observe 
truth is no less essential in this 
relation of life than in others; and 
to add falsehood to mutability is 
but to join a crime to a misfortune. 

And yet, if friendship be in truth 
a science of exceptions, it possesses 
at least this advantage—that each 
man may be justified in regarding 
as such his own case. It is this 
natural and saving faith in the 
singular character of all personal 
experience which sends men on 
their way with that happy dis- 
regard of precedent they so fre- 
quently betray. We tacitly exempt 
ourselves from the laws which we 
allow to apply to the rest of man- 
kind, and the most common trans- 
action of life becomes unique when 
touched by our own personality. 
Once admit the possibility of a 
single exception to an otherwise 
universal law, and there is no in- 
trinsic reason why we should not 
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profit by it. It is strange into 
what confusion the authentification 
of a solitary interruption of the 
ordinary course of nature can throw 
the affairs of life, and a mortal 
disease once arrested there remain 
no incurables amongst us. To go 
still further, were the translation 
of Enoch established to our satis- 
faction, there is no one but would 
consider himself a fit subject for a 
repetition of the miracle, and a 
death-blow would have been struck 
at the doctrine of an inevitable 
mortality. From all which it fol- 
lows that, discuss the matter as we 
may and let our reason be ever so 
much convinced, we shall embark 
as merrily as ever on our next 
venture, convinced that however it 
may be with the rest of the world 
—and it is amazing how readily 
we surrender its cause—our own 
case has nothing to do with the 
common experience, and that, the 
special favourites of Heaven, we 
at least have lighted upon that 
“‘masterpieco of nature” which 
Emerson declared a true friend to 
be, and which he despaired of 
finding. 
I. A. Taytor. 
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A sPIRIT speeding down on All Souls’ Eve 
From the wide gates of that mysterious shore 
Where sleep the dead, sang softly and yet sweet. 
—‘“So gay a wind was never heard before,” 
The old man said, and listened by the fire ; 
And—“’Tis the souls that pass us on their way,” 
The young maids whispered, clinging side by side, 
So left their glowing nuts a while to play. 


Still the pale spirit, singing through the night, 
Oame to this window, looking from the dark 
Into the room; then passing to the door, 
Where crouched the whining dog afraid to bark, 
Tapped gently, without answer, pressed the latch, 
Pushed softly open, and then tapped once more, 
The maidens cried, when seeking for the ring, 
“How strange a wind is blowing on the door!” 


And said the old man, crouching to the fire, 
“Draw close your chairs, for colder falls the night, 
Push fast the door, and pull the curtains to, 
For it is dreary in the moon’s pale light.” 

And then his daughter’s daughter with her hand 
Passed over salt and clay to touch the ring,— 
“The old need fire,” she murmured, “but the young 
Have that within their heart to flame and sting.” 


And then the spirit, moving from her place, 
Touched there a shoulder, whispered in each ear, 
Bent by the old man, nodding ina his chair ; 
But no one heeded her, or seemed to hear. 
Then crew the black cock, and so weeping sore 
She went alone into the night again ; 
And said the grey-beard, reaching for his glass, 
“How sad a wind blows on the window-pane!” 


And then from dreaming the long dreams of age 
He woke, remembering, and let fall a tear. 
“ Alas! I had forgot—and have you gone !— 
I set no chair to welcome you, my dear.” 
And said the maidens, laughing in their play, 
“ How he goes groaning, wrinkled-faced and hoar, 
He is so old, and angry with his age,— 
» Hush! hear the banshee sobbing past the door!” 
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AN ORKNEY FORAY, 


I, 


WE were three in a 5-ton yacht 
when we sailed out of Kirkwall 
bay to explore the islands of Ork- 
ney and prey upon the people. It 
was a stormy July morning, so 
early that only a few old marin- 
ers were astir in the town to shake 
their heads and foretell disaster. 
The sky was low and grey, and 
continual gusts and sharp showers 
came down from the hills and 
gave every promise of continuing 
to come. Even at our moorings 
we rocked and pitched, and out 
among the hazy islands we could 
see white-caps streaming eastwards. 
A more raw and cheerless begin- 
ning for our foray even the North 
Sea could hardly have given us. 

Uninvited plunderers of honest 
folk as we intended to be, it still 
seemed to us advisable (since 
piracy is at best an uncertain pro- 
fession) to have some provisions 
of our own aboard. Each of us 
took, besides, a canvas bag con- 
taining principally dry socks, 
brown boots, and tooth - brushes, 
and before we started we opened 
the hatch and thrust all this litter 
pell-mell into the cabin. Then 
we set the try-sail and spitfire jib, 
cast off our moorings, and drew 
our sou’-westers over our eyes. 

A few gulls saw us off; the 
grey line of seaward houses, the 
old cathedral, and the clump of 
masts in the harbour, gradually 
slipped farther astern; a little 
more sea began to run out in the 
open bay; and to a drumming of 
rain the Cormorant lay down to 
her work, 

We were three all told aboard 
her. Ashore we had, and now 
again have, land-lubberly names 


by which we are ushered into 
drawing-rooms and known to the 
postman; but afloat our identi- 
ties were merged into our offices, 
and we became merely Skipper, 
Boatswain, and Steward. 

Out of the confusion of the 
cabin we extricated the chart-case 
and spread one sheet over our 
knees as we sat, two on the edge 
of the steering-well, and another 
stretched on the wet decks. The 
boatswain had sailed in these seas 
before, and naturally displayed a 
fine contempt for printed informa- 
tion. He inspired some confi- 
dence, but not quite enough for 
the skipper; so we carefully 
mapped out our course and picked 
our anchorage for the night—a 
bay beside a country-house. Its 
laird’s hospitality, we determined, 
should be put to the test. — 

By this time we were running 
with the tide through the sound 
known as the String. The wind 
was dead aft, and there was a 
long, exhilarating roll under us. 
We watched the bows dip and 
the mast slowly swing down and 
up and down again, the rain 
rattled on our oilskins and passed 
before us through the sound, our 
faces were wet and salt, and not 
one of us asked anything more 
from fortune. On either side the 
shores were low and rocky, with 
blurred green fields sweeping up 
gently to meet the heavy sky. 
The mainland hills lay all far 
astern, pale brown in the distance, 
with storms patently coming out 
of them. Everywhere else there 
were nothing but various greys 
and the greeny white of breaking 
water. 
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We were steering right down 
the old Viking path, the straight 
course from Orkney to the South- 
ern Seas, where spears went out 
and spoil came back, and I am 
sure that morning we felt some- 
thing of the same open-air, ad- 
venturous stirring of the heart. 

Gradually, coasting round the 
land, we got the wind abeam; 
the spitfire was changed for the 
big jib; the lee-rail dipped under 
a rush of frothing water; hauling 
the sheets, our feet were soaked 
and grew clammy and icy under 
us. Still the skipper played 
cheerily on a tin whistle, steering 
with his leg, and the boatswain 
took up the refrain. 

We were drawing close upon 
two small, precipitous islands, and 
turning into the strait between 
these and the mainland cliffs, the 
hard part of our work began. 
The tide had turned and now ran 
against us, the wind headed us 
off, the sea grew lumpy out there, 
and in our pitchings into each 
trough our way was knocked 
clean out of us. Except for this 
up-and-down bumping and splash- 
ing we hardly moved at all. The 
skipper looked up at the sails and 
round on the wet weather horizon. 

“Too much head sail,” he said 
at last. ‘Give hera shake. We 
must put on the spitfire again.” 

The boatswain took the tiller 
and turned her into the wind, and 
the skipper and steward went into 
the bows. 

Changing a jib in anything like 
a sea is neither a dry nor an alto- 
gether dull experience. I havea 
windy recollection of the skipper 
in his yellow oilskins out upon the 
bowsprit, clinging on with one 
hand, casting off the sail with the 
other ; of the grey, wrinkled waves 
climbing up, half burying him, and 
then pouring over the steward’s 
knees as he held the halyards; 
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and all round us, of a bleak, heav- 
ing sea, and a bleak, low coast. 

We finished our job, got under 
way again, and moved a little 
easier, but it was a long monot- 
onous thresh for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

“We will take lunch with the 
laird,” we had airily said when we 
started. 

“We will take tea with him,” 
we vowed when the tide turned. 

‘We will dine with the laird,” 
was the amended resolution an 
hour or two later, and the boat- 
swain even picked his port. 

It was latish in the afternoon 
when we sighted the scene of our 
raid, a dark house standing out 
vaguely on a low shore. Still the 
wind and the showers met us 
in our teeth and the tide grew 
stronger, so that we were always 
beating across and across a wide, 
lonely sound, noting our headway 
by the glowing clearness of the 
house before us. We all felt cold; 
we had long since finished our 
lunch of bread and jam and ginger- 
snaps, and we agreed that dinner 
in that misty mansion would make 
a very fitting finish to the day. 

But first we had to get there, 
and an hour or so later we were 
only at the mouth of the narrow 
tideway that streamed past it. To 
the seaward side a small, bleak 
island stood out among the grey 
tumble of water and pent in the 
tide-stream, and half-way up the 
channel, right under the house, 
lay the little bay we meant to 
anchor in. 

Three times we faced that mill- 
race. Running out with the wind, 
it met us as smooth as flowing lava 
and as uncannily strong. We lay 
down till it swept a plank or two 
up the deck, eddying and swirling 
round us with a strange hissing 
sound. Watching it boil past the 
bows and race out under the 
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counter, we thought at first we 
must be moving like a liner, and 
this stealthy hissing, as of a soft 
escape of steam, heightened the 
illusion. And all the time it was 
only the tide that moved past us, 
sucking us helplessly out to sea. 
Twice we tried and twice we had 
to turn tail. It was then getting 
dark, and tantalising lights were 
coming out on shore. 

The third time, we felt, would 
be final. For luck the boatswain 
chose another port; we put the 
chart in the cabin to give us a free 
hand ; and then we stole up to the 
very threshold of the island and 
crept along under its lee as far 
as the outermost shelf of rock. 
When that was past we stood for 
the last time into the tide, start- 
ing now higher up and taking the 
sound at its narrowest. For ten 
minutes our reputations and our 
dinner hung in the balance. 
Gradually we made less leeway, 
the fields and rocks of the main- 
land rose close above us, and at 
last it was “ready about,” with 
the tide-stream all astern. 

But we were not yet in the 
promised land. Along that side 
there was just a strip of slack 
water, possible to navigate but 
very narrow, and up this we had 
to work our way towards anchor- 
age and rest. How many times 
we tacked, beating to and fro in 
the falling dusk between the tide- 
way and the rocks, I should be 
afraid to say. We would lie in 
the bows watching for the shoal- 
water or the swirl of the stream, 
and then it was a rush aft to the 
sheets, ‘‘Helm’s a-lee!” a lusty 
tugging on wet ropes with blistered 
hands, and back again to the bows. 
And all this time it grew darker, 
and the hour was long past dinner- 
time. 

It was ten o’clock and the land 
almost black, with just a star of 
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light here and there, when the 
chain rattled through the fair- 
lead, and we swung at anchor in 
the little bay. 

“Tt must be supper now,” said 
the boatswain with a sigh. 

Then for the first time since 
lunch we opened the hatch and lit 
acandle. I never fear to look upon 
a more depressing spectacle than 
our cabin on that dreary evening. 
There were six inches of malodor- 
ous water on the floor (the first 
offerings of a patent pump); be- 
tween the jumble of canvas bags 
and damp paper parcels the seats 
were wet and shiny; and as the 
boat heaved on the outskirts of 
the tide, this inboard sea gurgled 
gently, and some precious, dry 
possession oscillated perilously 
on the brink. Anything more 
wholly uninhabitable I never 
faced. When we put up our 
heads again and looked out, the 
growing darkness of the land and 
sky and the broken sheen of 
streaming water seemed more 
desolate than ever. 

Only the lights on shore gave 
any prospect of comfort,—to me at 
least, for I was but a raw hand, 
with at that moment a very hol- 
low and rather unsettled inside. 

‘‘ Well, something must be done,” 
said the skipper, cheerfully. 

“Something!” It seemed to 
me that everything, from dining 
to dry docking, had to be done. 

It was decided at last that the 
skipper and the boatswain should 
“redd up,” while, as that was 
likely to take the best part of the 
night, the steward should go 
ashore, and, by threats or persua- 
sion, make terms with the laird. 
So after a heroic struggle into 
less wet garments, and a sanguin- 
ary effort to shave by the darkness 
of that heavy evening, the steward 
was rowed ashore, and splashed 
his way up the beach. He found 
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himself on a steady road miles 
long, very grateful after a few 
feet of rocking deck, and presently 
struck a stile that led him on to 
the laird’s tennis-lawn. The draw- 
ing-room blinds were up, and he 
could see, like a glimpse of Eden, 
the brightness within, and the 
figures moving in the lamplight. 
Before the front door he paused 
under a sombre coat of arms, and 
then diffidently pulled the bell. 

There was no answering ring, 
but instead a foot of wire sprang 
out of the depths of the freestone, 
and the brass handle dangled 
weakly at the end. Another 
pull elicited three feet more. It 
seemed a broad hint to uninvited 
guests and suchlike. 

Meanwhile, it appears, the house 
within was lulled in fancied 
security. The first person to be 
alarmed was a domestic who sud- 
denly beheld at the pantry window 


II, 


For a night and a day we pil- 
laged the laird. The next evening, 
having first dined, danced, and 
drunk at his expense, we went out 
about midnight into a dark, misty 
rain. The tide was then ebbing, 
and we wished the ebb under us 
to take us on our way ; but in those 
narrow, dangerous waters, a start 
in pitch-darkness was a feat that 
even the boatswain felt some dif- 
fidence in directing. It would 
begin to flow again about four: 
two of us then had time for a first 
short sleep, while the third must 
keep watch. 

It fell to my share to do the 
watching, and as a. new experience 
I rather relished the prospect. I 
confess I have seen the dawn come 
in under livelier circumstances, 
but never with such a dash of 
romance. To sit in the steering- 
well wrapped in sweater and oil- 
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a half-shaved, sou’-westered face. 
A few minutes later, by some un- 
fortunate mistake, the family and 
guests in the drawing-room wit- 
nessed the abrupt entry of an oil- 
skinned figure, dripping with rain, 
and oozing sea-water from its feet, 

“ Madame,” said the steward, 
“T am hungry.” 

Whether they were entertained 
more in pity or in fear, was never 
quite certain; but the very sub- 
stantial fact of an excellent supper 
remains vividly in the memories 
of the crew. Wet ropes, cold 
decks, and bilge water were ex- 
changed of a sudden for fires, a 
lighted room, and whisky; and 
the laird, to do him justice, did 
his best to look as though he liked 
it too. It was not till the small 
hours of the morning that the 
skipper and boatswain rowed off 
alone, leaving the steward in 
charge of the captured mansion. 


skins, under the glimmer of a 
single riding-light, looking at the 
mast and rigging lit in patches 
below and shading aloft into the 
drizz‘ing obscurity, watching for 
the dark low land to grow clearer, 
and listening to the eternal thrum- 
ming of the tide,—all this had, de- 
spite its monotony and chilliness, 
something of the glamour of the 
sea. Though the breeze gradually 
freshened, it kept very calm in the 
shelter of the bay, and another 
sound I heard was the pleasant 
lapping of little waves against the 
punt, and now and again the cry 
of some restless seagull. 

In spite of the heavy awning of 
clouds, the day broke early up in 
that northern latitude. By three 
o’clock one could pick out houses 
on shore and see distinctly the 
horizon through the mouth of the 
sound and the line where the rocks 
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met the water. My third pipe 
was out, my tin cup stood empty, 
and I thought so skilful a skipper 
could surely take us out now. So 
by quarter past we were under 
way. I suppose there must have 
still been a little sleep in the skip- 
per’s eyes, for with a great bump 
we went straight over a rock, and 
a splash alongside was the last we 
heard of some loose tackle on deck ; 
and then we shot like a train 
through the sound. In a few 
minutes we were out in more open 
waters, meeting a stiff and very 
bitter breeze and plunging through 
a choppy sea. 

It was nine o'clock when we 
entered Stromness harbour, un- 
washed, unshaved, sleepy, and a 
little shivery. The sky was clear- 
ing fast, the sun was up, there was 
a touch of warmth in the morning 
air; the sheltered harbour lay very 
tranquil, and the craft sitting so 
quietly at their moorings looked 
very respectable and sedate to such 
a wet and wind-blown crew as we. 
Behind them a quaint jumble of 
crow-stepped gables and little 
piers half circled the bay, and on 
the seaward side the great hills of 
Hoy towered above it al]. Smoke 
was beginning to rise from the 
town, and to the crew of the Cor- 
morant there was a keen sugges- 
tion of breakfast in the air. 

Nor were we without some pros- 
pect of finding prey. We scanned 
the bay carefully as we came in, 
and then with a little stir of ex- 
citement we picked her out,—a 
smart steam-yacht lying unsuspect- 
ingly in our path. We had some 
acquaintance with the owner, and 
as we came close under her stern 
we hailed him. He emerged from 
the deck-house to greet us. 

“Good morning,” said the skip- 
per, blandly. 

“Good morning,” he answered, 
unsuspiciously. 
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“Thank you,” we replied. “ We 
shall be delighted.” 

In twenty minutes we had board- 
ed, razor in hand and sponge-bag 
in pocket, to find ourselves in pos- 
session of what seemed to us at 
that moment the cleanest and 
roomiest ship that ever sailed. 
There was actually space in the 
cabin to stand upright, the decks 
looked as if they had been recently 
washed, all the seats were dry. 
Poor patent-pumped, littered-up 
Cormorant! We almost lost con- 
ceit of her. 

And yet, when the Cormorant 
sailed out of Stromness harbour 
two days later, there was some- 
thing in the straightened decks 
awash with green water, in the 
leap she gave at every crest, even 
in the wet match-boxes and socks 
that strewed the cabin—something 
we would none of us have ex- 
changed for all the steam and 
scrubbings on the high seas. 

We were bound this time on 
our most ambitious venture, sail- 
ing round the mainland west- 
about. The Atlantic is so seldom 
still, that even in the height of 
summer a yacht of the size of 
ours could only now and then 
attempt such a cruise; but the 
fishermen had told us it might 
be risked, and as they look on 
a yacht of racing build as merely 
a trap that Providence in its 
selective wisdom permits fools to 
be drowned in, we thought we 
were safe enough. 

With a fine easterly breeze 
dead aft and the current under 
us, we raced through the strongest 
tideway in the islands, the beauti- 
ful and terrible Hoy Sound. That 
morning the whole strait from the 
ecarred hillsides and seaward preci- 
pices of Hoy to the old kirkyard 
on the green mainland poured like 
a river into the Atlantic, Ahead 
we could see a shining line of 
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rollers dancing in the distance like 
the flickering of gas jets in a 
draught. It was the roost at the 
mouth. Our true course lay to 
the northward, between it and 
the mainland coast, but that tide 
had the grip of an ice-floe. We 
gybed (very cautiously in the first 
of the tidal roll) ; the skipper put 
down the helm till we pointed 
almost across the sound : it availed 
nothing; into the pandemonium 
we went. 

Not one of those great green 
rollers broke, luckily for us; they 
just swung up and down, irregu- 
larly as a tidal sea does, one some- 
times chasing hard on the heels 
of another, sometimes leaving a 
trough like a quarry between. 
The Cormorant, going like a bird 
with the breeze and tide, would 
mount one, rush downhill till we 
could see nothing but walls of 
water and a roof of sky, and then 
bury her nose in the side of the 
next, while we watched (so it 
seemed) the whole Atlantic pile 
itself up to crush us. It lasted 
only for a few minutes, but I 
can remember many minutes less 
exciting. 

Once we were clear, it was 
plain sailing for the rest of the 
day. All afternoon we sat in the 
sunshine, heeling to a fresh off- 
shore wind, and watching the 
clifis go by. ‘We passed under 
one long battlement of rock. Year 
in and year out the Atlantic 
attacks, retreats, and attacks 
again. The whole coast is gnawed 
by this eternal enemy ; it hollows 
the rampart into caves, cuts out 
ragged geos, hews down over- 
hanging tons that lie for ever 
after in the depths at the foot, and 
in their turn break the onset of 
the storms: there is sometimes 
a seeming truce, never peace, 
Even on that pleasant day the 
sea heaved uneasily about its foe, 
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and the margin was always white 
with foam. Here and there, but 
very seldom, the cliffs fell, and 
shallow, exposed bays opened up. 
Only through these gaps could we 
see that there actually was a 
fertile, peaceful country behind 
the barricade, with green un- 
ripened fields and little houses 
and sweeping heather hills. 

On the other side there was 
nothing all afternoon but an 
empty, shining ocean, ending in 
a straight and quiet line. We 
felt that we were really at sea: 
this was the wide ocean of sailors, 
and the horizon behind which 
ships sank down and continents 
lay hidden. 

It was about five o’clock when 
we opened Enhallow Sound, and 
turned into the islands again. 
The wind was against us now, and 
for the next four hours we had to 
beat through precarious channels 
by the aid of the chart and the 
boatswain’s memory. With a little 
help from Providence, they took 
us safely, but the skipper was not 
without anxious moments. When 
the evening drew in, we were drift- 
ing slowly up a long, placid bay into 
an amphitheatre of heather hills. 
The wind had fallen light and fit- 
ful, and now and again the sails 
shook ominously with a hint of 
calm, 

It was almost dark by the time 
we came to anchor, and quite dark 
when we took the road, the boat- 
swain shouldering a canvas bag, 
the skipper playing his tin whistle, 
and the steward (who was un- 
handicapped) setting the pace. 
This time our unwarned prospect- 
ive hostess lived some miles in- 
land, and we often glanced at our 
watches and remembered a little 
uncomfortably that the heartiness 
of a welcome is apt to vary with 
the hour of arrival. 

We went through a straggling 
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village, already preparing respect- 
ably for sleep. Then we entered 
a long plantation (a rare and won- 
derful thing in Orkney) where a 
burn brawled and the shadows 
stood black, and at last we came 
out on an open hillside road with 
moors stretching upwards to the 
right, and on the left a little 
loch still bright. The stars were 
out, the air was fresh from the 
heather and the sea, and it felt 
pleasant to be ashore, walking 
fast, and drawing towards a rest- 
ing-place. 

It was midnight when we ap- 
proached the house. 

“The lights are still burning,” 
said the skipper, cheerfully. 
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Even as he spoke one dis- 
appeared. 

“Can they be going to bed?” 
asked the steward, uneasily. 

Another and then another went 
out, till there was left nothing but — 
a dark mass with the outline of a 
peaked tower. 

“They have gone to bed,” said 
the boatswain. 

The whistle played a plaintive 
air, and we knocked on the door. 
At last a window opened, and a 
voice demanded our business. 

“Supper and three beds,” said 
the skipper. 

Fortunately Orkney is a land 
where hospitality can still be 
obtained by sufficient modesty. 


III, 


The innumerable flotilla of is- 
lands, holms, and skerries, high 
and flat, green and brown, lying 
to the northward of the mainland 
of Orkney are collectively known 
as the North Isles. Out there, 
having exhausted the resources of 
the mainland, we steered on a 
sunny afternoon. 

The feel of the air, the whole 
look of things, had changed. 
There was hardly a cloud in the 
sky ; the glare of the summer sea 
tired our eyes; the islands took 
all manner of beautiful, faint 
shades ; seals bobbed round us off 
harmless skerries with their out- 
of-work beacons. We strewed 
the deck with cushions, and lay on 
our backs gazing idly up at the 
gently swaying mast clear cut 
against a perfect blue. Our dirty- 
weather work was over, our oil- 
skins lay heaped in the cabin, 
hardly a rope had to be touched 
all afternoon. Compared to our 
wintry start, it seemed like step- 
ping off an iceberg into a con- 
servatory. 

That night, by our usual method, 





we sought for an anchorage under 
a little holm off Stronsay,—the 
boatswain in the bows heaving 
the ship’s hammer (a fine, rusty 
implement by the end of the 
cruise) and singing out the fathoms 
at each splash ;. the skipper at the 
tiller working her cautiously in- 
shore; and the steward admiring 
the resemblance of these proceed- 
ings to all he had read in nautical 
narratives. 

After we were anchored and 
everything was stowed away—a 
lengthy and annoying job when 
the last meal has become a dim 
reminiscence—we set about our 
first dinner on board. There were 
no lairds or yachts to plunder out 
there, so the skipper perforce 
turned cook, and his crew scul- 
lery- and table-maids, 

Cooking, eating, and all had to 
go on in our only apartment. It 
was a cramped, higgledy-piggledy, 
unwashed, often very literally 
hand-to-mouth life. I can see 
now that little wooden box, lit 
by a single swinging candle; the 
skipper, surrounded by pots and 
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pans, scrambling eggs over one 
flame and watching the desiccated 
soup uncoil itself over another; and 
everywhere else the boatswain and 
steward filling the rest of the cabin 
with their long legs, so neatly dove- 
tailed in that they were only able 
to move a hand very cautiously in 
or out of a locker, while the smoke 
of their pipes drifted up through 
the half-opened hatch, and outside 
we could hear the soft sound of the 
water and the cries of sea-birds. 
Unsoaped, uncombed, and raven- 
ous as we were, it was still an 
existence not to be lightly ex- 
changed for the best butlered 
respectability. 

After a mixed but substantial 
meal, we rowed ashore for a mid- 
night stroll on the little island. 
It was a still and starlit night ; 
wherever our oars broke the glass 
of the sea, the water was shivered 
into a cloud of brilliantly phos- 
phorescent fragments ; as we drew 
into the beach, the air was pungent 
with the odour of seaweed. We 
walked up through long grass 
soaking with dew, and presently 
came upon the only sign of habita- 
tion on the holm, a doorless and 
windowless cottage grown round 
about with deep beds of nettles, 
It looked so quiet and desolate in 
the darkness that it seemed to us as 
though it must never hear a sound 
but the wind and the sea, when all 
at once, as we came close to it, 
there arose the strangest din—the 
rushing of myriads of wings and an 
uproar of frightened cries. Out of 
the windows, doors, and chimneys 
. there poured, not the souls of dead 
islanders, but a stream of startled 
birds. It was too dark to see 
what they were, but certainly a 
great flock of oyster-catchers were 
among them. The shore that had 
been so silent was filled with pipings 


and whistlings, and as late that 
night as we were awake we could 
hear them still wondering and 
complaining. 

We lay there two nights, with 
no adventures except the discovery 
of a golf links on Stronsay, and the 
removal of all the portable pro- 
visions from a neighbouring farm- 
house. On the second morning we 
started betimes for Kirkwall again, 
in the same summer weather. The 
wind fell very light, and all the sea 
seemed filled with tides that ran 
against us. For an hour or more 
at a time we would stand almost 
still in a current, broiling in the 
sun, whistling for the wind, or 
lunching lazily. Everything was 
brilliantly clear: across a dazzling 
sea, purple and green islands quiv- 
ered in the heat haze; there never 
came a cloud to cool us, and till 
afternoon scarcely a breeze strong 
enough to ruffle the reflections. 
Far away ahead we could see the 
old red tower of Kirkwall Cathe- 
dral,and very, very slowly it grew 
bigger. 

It seemed as if there was a spell 
in the sea that forbade us to come 
ashore again. 

At last, mysteriously and ap- 
parently out of nowhere, there 
came a rippling of the water and a 
cool air on our faces. The OCor- 
morant lay down with a whitening 
wake, the steward began to shave, 
and the boatswain to look for his 
boots. The skipper whistled cheer- 
fully at the tiller, but I think he 
half-regretted the breeze. 

The cathedral rose higher, the 
masts and the houses grew clear, 
and then, almost before we knew 
it, we were in Kirkwall Bay again, 
alive, to the wonder of the ancient 
mariners of the pier, and, to our 
own sorrow, at the end of the 
foray. 
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LOUISE-ULRIQUE, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


Ir is singular that the history of 
the Prussian princess, afterwards 
Queen of Sweden, which is graphi- 
cally detailed in the French work 
before us, should be little remem- 
bered either in France or England. 
Yet not only was she a very re- 
markable woman, whose life, com- 
prising all the elements of ro- 
mance, passed from the height of 
earthly grandeur and success to 
the depths of tragic isolation and 
obscurity ; but, through the events 
of her ambitious reign, we obtain 
also many startling side-lights on 
the condition of the greater Euro- 
pean States during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. A 
clever, haughty, and enlightened 
princess, she was from first to last 
a lady of irreproachable morals, 
and a Queen meriting the utmost 
gratitude from the Swedish people, 
whose country she probably saved 
from a fate similar to that of Po- 
land. The author of this work 
holds an office at the Court of 
Sweden, which gave him unre- 
stricted access to the archives of 
the State, and the letters there 
preserved from Frederic the Great 
and other potentates, with the re- 
plies by the Queen herself: her 
history, therefore, as given in this 
record, is absolutely complete in 
its most secret details. 

Louise-Ulrique, born at Berlin 
on the 24th of June 1720, was 
the tenth child of Frederic Wil- 
liam, King of Prussia, and Sophia 
Dorothea of Hanover. She was 
eight years younger than her 
brother Frederic the Great, while 
her eldest sister, Wilhelmine, Mar- 
gravine of Bayreuth, was twelve 


years her senior. In the Memoirs 
of that princess brought before the 
public by Princess Christian, a 
vivid picture has been given of 
the extraordinary conditions of life 
under which the numerous children 
of Frederic William grew to matur- 
ity. The frightful violence of his 
temper and the delight which he 
seems to have taken in raining 
showers of blows on his offspring, 
while he kept them half-starved, 
must have rendered their existence 
a daily torture. But it was to- 
wards his elder children only that 
he acted in this barbarous manner. 
His hatred of his eldest son Fred- 
eric and its results are matters 
of history ; while Louise- Ulrique, 
who was very young at that time, 
stood in the position of the fierce 
old king’s special favourite: he 
had an unbounded affection for 
her, and kept her constantly by 
his side to amuse him with her 
lively conversation. She did not, 
however, fare so well with her 
mother, who was a hard irritable 
woman, and of whose ill-treatment 
she bore traces to the end of her 
days. On the death of the old 
king and the accession of Frederic 
the Great to the throne, the Queen- 
Mother retired to Montbijou, 
where Louise-Ulrique lived with 
her until her marriage. She held 
her governess, Baroness Blaspiel, 
responsible for sundry defects in 
her education; but her natural 
talents and quick intelligence were 
successfully cultivated by inter- 
course with her brothers, who 
were often at Montbijou. She 
kept up a lifelong correspondence, 
from the age of six years to the 
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day of her death, with Frederic 
the Great and Prince William, to 
whom she was devotedly attached, 
and she invariably acted as peace- 
maker in the dissensions which 
frequently arose in the family. 

In the year 1743 Voltaire spent 
some time at the Court of Berlin, 
and addressed many flattering 
verses to Louise-Ulrique, whom he 
described as the most beautiful 
and talented princess of her time. 
She had then arrived at a mar- 
riageable age, and among her 
other suitors the Prince Royal of 
Sweden sought her favour. The 
Swedish Minister at Paris wrote 
to her in these grandiloquent 
terms: “Is a crown necessary for 
one who has already been crowned 
by heaven with grace, talent, and 
beauty? The diadem will add 
nothing to your Royal Highness, 
but you must wear it for the 
honour of the universe and the 
happiness of the nations.” Many 
portraits of her exist in Sweden, 
and that which has been chosen as 
the frontispiece of this book re- 
presents her as Aurora—a star on 
her forehead and a lighted torch in 
her hand—in which she appears as 
a very handsome, imperious-looking 
young woman. 

When the Diet of Sweden first 
approached Frederic the Great 
with a proposal of marriage be- 
tween Louise - Ulrique and the 
heir to their throne, he replied 
confidentially to the Swedish 
Minister at Berlin that, while 
favourable to the idea of such a 
union, he would prefer that his 
younger sister Amelie should be 
chosen, as being of a character 
more submissive and pliable. The 
Princess Louise-Ulrique, he said, 
was of a haughty and domineering 
disposition, which would not ac- 
cord with a monarchy where the 
royal authority was so limited as 
it was in Sweden. What the king 
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said as to his sister’s resolute self- 
will and pride was true enough; 
but he had another reason for 
wishing the younger princess to 
take her place. The Empress 
Elizabeth of Russia had made 
overtures for an alliance between 
Louise-Ulrique and her heir the 
Grand-Duke Peter, which Frederic 
had refused, considering it would 
be sacrificing his brilliant sister 
to exile her to Russia; but he 
feared to offend his powerful 
neighbour by accepting the alli- 
ance with Sweden at the same 
time that he declined that of Rus- 
sia. The situation was extremely 
complicated, and involved the in- 
terests of several of the more im- 
portant European States. Briefly 
the matter stood thus. The reign- 
ing King of Sweden, Frederic I., 
had occupied the throne since 
1720. Originally Duke of Hesse, 
he had married the only sister of 
Charles XII., who had succeeded 
to the crown on the death of her 
brother. After reigning one year, 
she abdicated in favour of her 
husband. He was a weak, self- 
indulgent man, who cared nothing 
for his adopted country, and would 
not even learn the language: as a 
result the royal authority had no 
longer any existence except in 
outward show. The power had 
passed entirely into the hands of 
the Diet and Senate, a state of 
matters likely to be eminently 
displeasing to the masterful prin- 
cess who was invited to enter on 
the supreme rule in the mis- 
managed realm. Her proposed 
husband, Adolphe Frederic of 
Holstein -Gottorp, had been im- 
posed upon Sweden as heir to the 
old king, who had no children, by 
the will of the Empress Elizabeth. 
She had been victorious in a war 
with Sweden, and made Adolphe’s 
election the condition of a treaty 
of peace in which she consented to 
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remove her armies from Finland, 
on which she had seized. There 
were, however, other candidates 
for the post, and notably the 
Prince of Denmark, whose claims 
were strongly supported by France 
and by the whole of Sweden, as 
he would have united the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, under one 
sceptre. The Empress was bent 
on resisting any suggestion from 
France, and she gained her point 
—Adolphe Frederic was elected 
on the 24th of January 1724. 
The opposition to the measure in 
the country was to make itself felt 
in the future of Louise-Ulrique, as 
the French party in the State 
were resolved to counteract if pos- 
sible the Russian predilections of 
the new heir, and desired vehe- 
mently, therefore, to place by his 
side a princess of determined char- 
acter, whose political sympathies 
were supposed to be with them. 
The man at the head of this party, 
destined to have a fatal influence 
on the life of Louise-Ulrique, was 
the Count Tessin, an astute diplo- 
matist, who had been Minister of 
Sweden at the Court of Versailles, 
and who made an alliance with 
France the supreme object of his 
ambition. His administrative tal- 
ents and eloquence had won for him 
& prominent position, and as mem- 
ber of the Senate he was finally 
charged with the executive power. 
It was he who conceived the pro- 
ject of marrying the Prince Royal, 
by no means a strong-minded man, 
to the clever German princess, 
whose character seemed to him 
exactly suited to the part he 
wished her to play, in restoring 
the royal authority and bringing 
back Sweden to the French al- 
liance. Her brother’s objections 
on the ground of her domineer- 
ing temper only confirmed the 
hopes he founded as to the ascend- 
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ancy she would be sure to gain 
over the weak prince, and he 
carried through the marriage 
with a high hand. He roused 
the imagination of Adolphe Fred- 
eric by describing the charms of 
the princess, while he urged her to 
overcome the reluctance of her 
brother the king—a task in 
which she delighted, as she never 
willingly submitted ta authority, 
and triumphantly accomplished. 

Oount Tessin himself arrived at 
Berlin as the ambassador appoint- 
ed by the Swedish Diet to carry 
through the marriage. He was 
then forty years of age, a remark- 
ably handsome man of attractive 
manners, and a great admirer of 
beauty, though married to a lady 
older than himself who was by no 
means good-looking. He made an 
entry of great pomp in a State 
coach drawn by six white horses, 
and had an audience at once with 
the haughty princess, whose con- 
fidence he soon won only too com- 
pletely. Adolphe Frederic had given 
him the crown jewels to present 
to his future bride; but instead of 
delivering them on one official occa- 
sion, Tessin presented himself before 
her every day with some separate - 
jewel, and flattering verses written 
by himself in her honour. Louise- 
Ulrique became almost intoxicated 
with all this devotion, and it ended 
in Tessin conceiving an ardent pas- 
sion for the beautiful princess, 
which, without the smallest blame 
on her side, brought calamitous 
events ultimately into her life as 
Queen of Sweden. 

Louise-Ulrique was married by 
proxy, her brother William re- 
presenting the bridegroom. The 
Prussian princess and her un- 
known husband met at Carlscrone, 
and many interesting letters from 
her to her brothers give an ac- 
count of the striking scene and 
the splendour of her reception. 
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Her vessel anchored in the port, 
and was surrounded by Swedish 
ships, while a royal barge brought 
the prince to the momentous 
meeting. His bride awaited him 
on the deck. Adolphe Frederic 
sprang swiftly up the vessel’s side, 
and, advancing through a double 
line of naval officers to the feet 
of the princess, kissed her hand, 
murmuring some indistinct words 
in great agitation, and seeming 
overcome by the sight of her 
beauty. The princess, equally 
moved, pale and trembling, bent 
low before him in a profound 
reverence de ceeur, and then in the 
silence which followed she fixed 
on her husband a critical and 
anxious gaze. She saw a man of 
medium height, broad-shouldered, 
with a countenance of a very 
ordinary type, but improved by 
an expression of good-humour and 
gentleness, with some indication 
of the weakness of will which 
was the prevailing trait in his 
character. The first meeting over, 
etiquette required that the royal 
couple should separate till the 
princess’s arrival at Stockholm 
under the guardianship of Count 
Tessin, where the final marriage 
rites were performed. 

The union between the sister 
of Frederic the Great and the heir 
to the Swedish throne was from 
first to last one of harmony and 
mutual affection, so far as their 
private life was concerned ; but 
the prince was greatly the in- 
ferior of his wife in mental capa- 
city, and, as Tessin had confidently 
expected, she soon gained a com- 
plete ascendancy over him. It is 
recorded of her that she began to 
talk earnestly to him of the affairs 
of the State on the day after their 
wedding. Tessin saw that his 
hopes of Louise-Ulrique becoming 
the ruling power in Sweden would 
be amply verified ; but he did not 
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approve of the caution strongly im- 
pressed upon her from Prussia, not 
to attempt the reforms she desired 
during the lifetime of the pleasure- 
loving old king. The political posi- 
tion of Europe, in which France 
and Prussia stood out on all points 
against Austria, England, and 
Russia, was reflected in Sweden, 
where two keenly antagonistic 
parties opposed each other—the 
one on the side of France, the 
other of Russia. The Prince Royal 
was practically committed to the 
Russian party, from gratitude to 
the Empress Elizabeth, who had 
been instrumental in making him 
heir to the throne of Sweden ; but 
the Prussian Minister at Stock- 
holm, writing to his king, expressed 
the hope that the princess would 
induce him to abandon them for 
the French party, though he feared 
it would take her a long time to 
accomplish the change. As a 
matter of fact, she effected it 
most successfully in the course 
of their brief honeymoon. 

The princess’s letters to her 
brothers are most cleverly written, 
manifesting a brilliant intelligence 
and clear judgment, which rendered 
her in every sense a mattresse 
Jemme. Serious difficulties soon 
began, however, to gather round 
her. The Prince Royal, much 
against his own wish, had named 
Count Tessin Master of the House- 
hold, thereby committing himself 
openly to the French party, while 
some secret misgiving seems also 
to have been at work within him ; 
but Louise-Ulrique willed the 
nomination, and she carried it 
through. Tessin became thence- 
forward the right hand of the 
princess, executing her will in 
every particular, and encouraging 
her in ideas adverse to those of 
the Senate and the reigning king. 
Frederick I. was by no means a re- 
spectableold gentleman in his ways, 
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and Louise- Ulrique showed con- 
summate tact in the mode in which, 
without offending him, she refused 
to countenance his undesirable 
associates. On the 24th of Janu- 
ary 1746 her eldest son, afterwards 
Gustavus ITI., was born, and the 
enthusiasm awakened by the event 
in the country gave the best guar- 
antee for the security of the new 
dynasty. In the midst of her first 
joy over her new-born son, Louise- 
Ulrique sent to Tessin a golden 
pen. It was the token agreed 
upon between them that if she bore 
a male child, he was to sign an 
engagement to watch exclusively 
over her interests and assist her 
in carrying out her ambitious 
plans. Tessin signed the docu- 
ment and returned it to her with 
ardent congratulations. There- 
upon Count Tessin was appointed 
governor to the infant prince, who 
required no other person in that 
capacity save his nurse. Tessin, 
however, took the matter seriously, 
writing letters on education which 
he published, and holding long 
philosophical discussions with the 
proud mother on the training of 
princes, 

The years which followed were 
the happiest of Louise - Ulrique’s 
life: brilliant and beautiful — 
adored by her husband, who was 
as devoted as he was submissive, 
and idolised by the people—her 
popularity was at its height. 
Mistress of the situation, self- 
willed and imperious, she exer- 
cised a predominant influence on 
the affairs of the State. She had 
a very clear idea of the changes 
she was bent on effecting in the 
government of Sweden. She de- 
termined to put an end to the 
alliance with Russia altogether, 
and to bind the country to that 
of France and Prussia. The Em- 


press Elizabeth speedily became 
alarmed. 


If the alliance were 
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broken up, she would lose the 
power by which she had kept 
Sweden in complete subjection 
almost as a vassal State. She 
wrote energetically to the Prince 
Royal, and a political duel prac- 
tically took place between her 
and Louise-Ulrique, in which the 
latter conquered triumphantly. 
Then an intrigue was got up by 
Russia to alter the deed of succes- 
sion to the Swedish throne, so as to 
eject Adolphe Frederic and elect 
instead the Duke of Cumberland, 
son to George II. of England. 
The Russian tool in this scheme 
was an Englishman named Black- 
well, who paid with his head for 
his bold attempt. The aggressive 
attitude of Russia roused the in- 
dignation of Sweden. The Diet 
voted a national declaration in 
favour of Adolphe Frederic and 
his House, and the battle was 
over. Tessin was promoted to be 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and a 
double treaty of alliance was con- 
cluded with France and Prussia. 
Frederic the Great wrote to Louise- 
Ulrique that England was in 
very bad humour at the failure 
of Blackwell’s enterprise. Thus 
far the princess had triumphed ; 
but the greatest battle she had to 
fight for Sweden was yet to come. 
After the death of Charles XII. 
the Diet and Senate of Sweden 
resolved’ to put an end to the 
absolute power of the monarchy, 
and to have the rights of the 
Government vested in themselves. 
The indolent king, Frederic I., 
who cared nothing for Sweden 
or the claims of the monarchy, 
was well content that the affairs 
of the State should be taken 
completely out of his hands, and 
that he should be left free to lead 
unmolested his idle and luxurious 
life. As a result the Government 
of the country was carried on by 
a secret committee of the Diet, 
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which imposed its will on the 
Senate. 

To effect a reform, even at the 
cost of a revolution, which should 
restore the royal prerogative and 
the absolute power of the monarch, 
was Louise-Ulrique’s fixed deter- 
mination—so soon as the death 


of the king should enable her to 


carry it out; and in this, as in all 
else, her husband yielded entirely 
to her will, while the King of 
Prussia upheld his sister in her 
views. In the year 1748 Frederic 
I. had a stroke of apoplexy, and 
it was thought that the moment 
for action was close at hand. A 
second stroke left him paralysed 
and childish; but in that condition 
he lingered for two years, during 
which Oount Tessin, who ruled 
the Senate, was absolute master 
of the Government. Then it was 
that for the first time a difference 
of opinion arose between him and 
Louise-Ulrique on the subject of 
the betrothal of her son Gustave, 
old, to the 


only three years 
daughter of the King of Denmark, 


a few months younger. Louise- 
Ulrique was violently opposed to 
the idea of this union ; but Tessin 
had always been extremely anxious 
for an alliance with Denmark, and 
he had become all-powerful, so 
that the princess was obliged to 
give way, though still hoping that, 
in the years which must elapse 
before the marriage could take 
place, it might be averted alto- 
gether. This was the first open 
disagreement between her and 
Tessin; but there was already 
ground of offence against her in 
Tessin’s mind, of a nature likely to 
render him her worst enemy. His 
ardent passion for her, which had 
long been a source of great diffi- 
culty to her, had assumed such 
proportions as had obliged her to 
reveal the fact to her husband, 
whom she asked to arrange that 
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her meetings with the Count 
should only be in public. Tessin 
bitterly resented her action, and 
his relations with the royal couple 
became extremely strained. 

When at last the death of the 
old king brought the crisis, in 
which Louise-Ulrique hoped by a 
coup d’état to defeat the Diet and 
restore the monarchical power, 
she found to her dismay that 
Tessin, who was quite master of 
the situation, had placed himself 
in direct opposition to her plans. 
A dramatic scene took place be- 
tween them, in which she learnt 
the truth. It was night (March 
1751), the king was dying, but 
the doctors said he might linger 
till morning. The prince and 
princess retired to their rooms 
accompanied by the Count Leuwin, 
colonel of the guards and mem- 
ber of the Council of State, who 
had replaced Tessin as the political 
confidant of the royal pair. The 
moment of action on behalf of the 
monarchy would be at the meeting 
of the Diet and Senate, immediately 
after the demise of the king should 
have raised Adolphe Frederic to 
the throne. He would then have 
to give in their presence what was 
called the ‘‘ royal assurance” as to 
his intended mode of government. 
There was therefore no time to be 
lost in settling the line of action. 
By the deed of election Adolphe 
Frederic acquired all sovereign 
rights on the death of the king, 
and Leuwin advised that the 
instant it had taken place he 
should call the guard under arms, 
summon the senators, then close 
the palace doors and announce his 
acquisition of the supreme power, 
while all who refused to recognise 
his authority should be arrested on 
the spot. Leuwin could answer 
for the army and the people; but 
there remained the formidable dif- 
ficulty that Tessin, in his animus 
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against the Queen, would oppose 
himself absolutely to the restora- 
tion of the royal authority, and 
Leuwin knew that he had prepared 
the text of an engagement on the 
part of the new king that he would 
submit himself faithfully to the 
existing constitution. Leuwin de- 
clared that Adolphe need only re- 
fuse to sign this paper and the army 
would support him; but serious 
consequences might ensue, and he 
was of opinion that a last effort 
should be made to win Tessin to 
their cause. The prince proposed, 
although Tessin had retired for 
the night, that Louise - Ulrique 
should go to him then and there. 
She felt a repugnance to the pro- 
ceeding, but her husband implored 
her not to lose this supreme 
chance of success; and as she 
yielded, a servant was sent to 
announce her approach to the 
Count Tessin, and she went to his 
room followed by a laquais, whom 
she told to wait atthe door. Long 
afterwards she herself related the 
details of this strange interview. 
The situation was certainly deli- 
cate; but Louise-Ulrique was an 
upright and honourable lady, and 
she had no reason to shrink from 
it, in spite of the estrangement be- 
tween them, believing that she 
retained her empire over the man 
who loved her. He had been 
haughtily repulsed and bitterly 
hurt in his pride and his affec- 
tions, and therefore sought to 
revenge himself ; but had she been 
an unscrupulous woman, willing 
to trade on his unlawful sentiment 
towards herself, she could have 
conquered him speedily. Instead 
of that, she met him as a proud 
and regal princess, telling him 
that the object of her visit was to 
recall him to his duty towards 
her husband, who had shown him 
much favour, for which he ought 
to be grateful, and whose honour 
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and dignity were involved in the 
restoration of the royal supremacy, 
and she demanded that he should 
act faithfully and loyally towards 
him, Tessin, rendered furious by 
her attitude, replied proudly that 
it was neither the time nor the 
place for him to announce his 
intentions,—he would only do so 
openly before the Senate, and 
would do his duty towards the 
kingdom and his colleagues. The 
princess literally trembled with 
anger: she drew herself up 
haughtily, bowed formally, and 
left the room without another 
word. 

She returned to the prince and 
Leuwin, and told them the result 
of this painful interview. Leuwin 
exclaimed it was clear that Tessin 
meant to oppose the restoration of 
the royal authority, and that im- 
mediate action should be taken ; 
but for the moment it was impos- 
sible : the old king was not actually 
dead, nor did he expire till the 
following night. The day after 
that event Tessin coldly informed 
the princess that the Council of 
the Senate was assembled to 
proclaim the new king and re- 
ceive his assurance of fidelity to 
the State; but he did not invite 
her to be present on this mo- 
mentous occasion, when all her 
hopes would either be realised 
or utterly and finally quenched. 
Louise-Ulrique remained reserved 
and haughty in his presence; but 
as soon as he was gone she hurried 
secretly and alone to a gallery 
which overlooked the council- 
chamber. She saw the prince 
come in pale and agitated, fol- 
lowed by all the members of the 
Senate. She heard Tessin make 
a violent speech, declaring that 
the time was past when the 
sovereign rule could be imposed 
on a free people. Then he read 
aloud the declaration to be signed 
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by the new king, in which he 
engaged to respect the existing con- 
stitution, which gave all authority 
to the Diet and the Senate. The 
timid prince, failing in all that 
his wife had so strongly urged 
upon him, signed the Act. Then 
Tessin rose, exclaiming, ‘‘ Vive le 
Roi!” The people took up the 
cry, and the solemnity was over. 
The princess, scarcely realising 
what had taken place, fled secretly 
to her room. The new king met 
her at the door, and taking her 
by the hand, led her into their 
private apartments ; then he said 
to her in an agitated voice, “ My 
dear, I entreat of you, if you have 
any regard for me, never ask me 
what has taken place in that 
council-chamber,” and she never 
did; but he did not know that 
she had been secretly present at 
the whole scene. Probably the 
prince had never been prepared 
with courage for the complete 


revolt against the Senate which 
Louise-Ulrique had urged upon 
him, and he was thenceforward 


in complete subjection. All pos- 
sibility of a coup d'état on behalf 
of the monarchical authority was 
at an end. 

The king and queen were 
crowned with great pomp at 
Stockholm on the 26th of No- 
vember 1751. Tessin retained 
his position as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and governor of the young 
princes for a time; but he failed 
to reinstate himself in the queen’s 
favour, and his insensate passion 
for her led to his final dismissal 
It was given 
out that the cause of his removal 
had been disrespectful words to 
the king, who had found him in 
the queen’s presence complaining 
of the bad conduct of his pupil 
Prince Gustave, then only nine 
years old,—but many years after- 
wards Gustave III. himself re- 
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vealed the truth. He explained 
that Tessin, having sought an 
audience of the queen for that 
supposed reason, had flung him- 
self upon his knees before her 
and declared his love for her. 
The king coming in, had found 
him thus engaged, and of course 
dismissed him at once from all 
his functions. Louise-Ulrique re- 
fused to allow him ever to regain 
his position as governor to her 
sons, and he retired to the country 
in disgrace. 

We must pass over ten years 
which followed, marked by the 
queen’s perpetual conflicts with 
the State and the Russian party, 
in order to reach the critical 
moment when, Prince Gustave 
having reached the age of nine- 
teen, Denmark demanded the 
solemnisation of his marriage with 
the Danish king’s daughter Sophie 
Madelaine, to whom he had been 
betrothed in infancy.  Louise- 
Ulrique had always detested the 
idea of this marriage, and she set 
herself most vehemently against 
its completion. Gustave himself 
was not much better disposed to- 
wards it; but the Senate was bent 
on the alliance, the King of Den- 
mark held to the bond for his 
daughter, and the marriage took 
place. Louise-Ulrique made no 
attempt to conceal her resentment, 
and when her daughter-in-law was 
presented to her she received her 
with haughty and repelling cold- 
ness, Probably this attitude of 
his mother towards his wife, to 
whom she always manifested an 
intense dislike, may have been 
the cause of Gustave’s singular 
estrangement from his young bride, 
with whom he practically held no 
intercourse except on occasions of 
public ceremony. 

In 1770 it had been decided 
for political reasons that Gustave 
should visit the Court of France, 
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and the journey took place in 
November of that year. He was 
received with much éclat by Louis 
XV., and spent two months in 
constant receptions and entertain- 
ments. He was at a gala repre- 
sentation at the opera when the 
news was brought to him of the 
sudden death of his father and 
his own accession to the throne. 
Adolphe Frederic had dropped 
down dead one day on leaving 
the dinner-table, at the age of 
sixty-four (February 12, 1771). 
Louise - Ulrique was plunged in 
bitter grief. In losing her hus- 
band she lost also her commanding 
position, for she knew well that 
she would not be able to rule her 
son as she had ruled her weak 
husband, and the detested princess 
of Denmark would now take her 
place as reigning queen. Gustave 
III. returned at once to Stockholm 
and took possession of his throne, 
making it perfectly plain from the 
first that he did not intend to be 
dominated by his mother, with 
whose political principles he did 
not agree. Louise-Ulrique strug- 
gled in vain against his will, while 
the young queen openly com- 
plained of her disagreeable manner 
towards her, so that he was well 
pleased when his mother decided 
to pay a visit to her brother the 
king at Berlin. When she wished 
to come home, Gustave compelled 
her to remain for a time in Pomer- 
ania, and only allowed her to return 
to Sweden when he had accom- 
plished the political changes to 
which he knew she was opposed. 
Even then he fixed her residence 
in the distant castle of Frederichof 
instead of at Drottningholm Palace, 
to which she considered she had a 


right, as it had been the gift of 


her brother. She was obliged, 
however, to live in her exile with 
only her daughter Sophie Alber- 
tine, and she declared ostenta- 
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tiously that she purposely held 
herself aloof from the affairs of 
the king and of the State. The 
moment was approaching, how- 
ever, when she was to commit the 
last fatal mistake that was to 
bring desolation, bitterness, and 
disgrace on the closing years of 
her once brilliant and successful 
life. 

Gustave III. had become recon- 
ciled to the wife he had married 
unwillingly ten years before, and 
had always treated with coldness 
and repulsion. The young Queen 
had made no attempt to detach 
him from a French lady who had 
an undesirable influence over him, 
and always maintained a reserved, 
dignified attitude towards the hus- 
band who showed her so much in- 
difference. In order to effect a 
reconciliation with her, he had 
therefore employed the good offices 
of his equerry, Adolphe Frederic 
Munk, who was his intimate 
friend, and whose visits to the 
Queen as the king’s envoy gave 
rise to some perfectly groundless 
gossip among the ladies of the 
Court. The king’s next brother, 
Prince Charles, took a cruel ad- 
vantage of this fact: he was 
married, and hoped that a child of 
his own might have become heir to 
the throne. When the birth of the 
king’s first-born son was expected, 
he had an interview with his 
mother, Louise-Ulrique, and in- 
sinuated doubts into her mind as 
to the legitimacy of the child 
born to the young Queen on the 
lst of November 1778, and after- 
wards known as Gustave IV. 
Louise-Ulrique, influenced by her 
dislike to the Danish wife of 
her son, unhappily believed this 
calumny. Prince Charles craftily 
caused the disgraceful falsehood 
to be made known to the king by 
Munk himself, to whom he pur- 
posely spoke of it. Gustave III., 
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furiously indignant, sent for his 
brother, whom he overwhelmed 
with reproaches, and Charles then 
threw all the blame upon his 
mother, declaring that she had 
originated and propagated the 
calumny, so that the king’s bound- 
less wrath was turned solely against 
Louise- Ulrique. He demanded 
that she should at once depart 
from Sweden, and remain in 
ignominious exile for the rest 
of her life. Her other children 
succeeded in preventing this 
decree from being carried out; 
and Louise -Ulrique, understand- 
ing too late how cruelly she 
had been deceived, signed a 
document repudiating the cal- 
umny, which Gustave III. himself 
conveyed to her, surrounded in 
great state by his whole Court, 
that her complete revocation of 
the falsehood might be publicly 
witnessed. Somewhat later the 
unfortunate lady was a second 
time misunderstood on this painful 
subject. When the king himself 
announced the birth of his son to 
his mother, she started to visit 
the new-born child, for whom she 
had prepared many costly presents ; 
but her carriage was stopped on 
the road by a messenger from the 
king, who refused to receive her, 
and ordered her to go back at 
once. He had misinterpreted a 
note she wrote to him to announce 
her coming, and thought it con- 
tained a renewal of the calumnious 
charge against his wife. 

That was the end of all hope 
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and happiness for her who had 
once been so powerful and beauti- 
ful a Queen. In disgrace and 
utter isolation, deserted by all 
save her one daughter, who would 
not leave her, Louise - Ulrique 
lingered on for a few years in the 
lonely castle of Svartsjo, at a dis- 
tance from the capital. Then 
came the termination even of that 
wrecked and sorrowful existence. 
An attack of inflammation of the 
lungs laid her on her deathbed. 
When Gustave III. heard that 
she was dying, he went secretly to 
see her, not wishing it to be sup- 
posed even then that he had for- 
given her. At first she bitterly 
reproached him for all he had 
made her suffer ; but softening, she 
asked to see the child whose birth 
had been the cause of her worst 
misery. Next day the king went 
openly with his son to visit her. 
The little prince, only four years 
old, was placed beside her on the 
bed, and repeated in a trembling 
voice the inquiries as to her 
health which had been taught to 
him. Then she broke down alto- 
gether, embraced him many times, 
and gave him the presents she had 
intended taking to him when she 
had been so cruelly turned back 
by the king’s command. This 
trying visit had exhausted her 
remaining strength: silently she 
lingered a few more hours after 
the king’s departure, and then 
finally yielded up her troubled 
life on the 16th of July 1782. 
F. M. F. SKENE. 
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“Gop made the world good,” 
said Sultan Jan, “but He made 
women very bad.” 

Sultan Jan, veteran of many 
fights, and havildar in_ the 
Khemistan Horse, was sitting 
smoking on the verandah before 
his quarters when he uttered this 
unorthodox sentiment. Its con- 
ciseness pleased him so much that 
he repeated it in a louder tone, 
for the benefit of any of the garri- 
son of the fort which was called 
by the tribesmen Shah Nawaz, 
but was known to the British 
authorities as No. 996, that might 
happen to be within hearing. 

‘God made the world good, 
but He made women very bad, so 
that they are verily but instru- 
ments of Shaitan for dragging 
men down to destruction. What 
need has a young man like Hay- 


craft Sahib—a very Rustam in 
fight — to care about women? 
and yet he is pining away for 
love of the yellow-haired woman 
at Alibad, the Colonel Sahib’s 


daughter. He does not eat—for 
his bearer has told me so— he 
does not sleep as a young man 
should, he grows thin and pale, 
and when he is not on duty he 
spends his time in walking on 
the ramparts where they look to- 
wards Alibad, or in writing on 
pieces of paper and tearing them 
up. He will not go near her, for 
she has flouted him, as is the way 
of women when they perceive that 
a man has put his strength in 
their hands, but he longs after her 
all the more. Now what is to be 
done for him? Surely it falls to 
me to do something, for my heart 
yearns over the lad since I caught 
him up from among the hoofs of 
the horses in the skirmish on the 


border, and saved him from the 
swords of the tribesmen and the 
knives of their women, and I would 
not see him continue to grow sick 
and weak. Shall I send word to 
my brother across the border to 
make a raid on the traders from 
India when next they camp out- 
side the fort? The fight would 
rouse Haycraft Sahib, and he 
would pursue the tribesmen and 
punish them, and forget all about 
the yellow- haired woman. But 
no; the tribesmen will not raid 
in this direction again until they 
have had time to forget the way 
in which he carried fire and sword 
among them the last time. What, 
then, is to be done? How shall 
the woman’s spell be broken? 
Why, surely”—Sultan Jan jumped 
up from the mat in his excitement 
—“if he wants the girl, he shall 
have her. He will not stretch out 
his hand to take her, because he 
has eaten the Colonel Sahib’s salt, 
but it is not so with us. The 
Colonel Sahib is no officer of ours. 
To-morrow I and the rest of the 
troopers belonging to my father’s 
house have leave to attend the 
festival of the tribe, and we will 
seize the woman with the yellow 
hair, and bring her here. Then 
when Haycraft Sahib has her, he 
will care for her no more, and he 
will be himself again, and the 
whole detachment will support 
him in his blood-feud with the 
Colonel Sahib, and flee with him 
across the border if need be.” 
The more Sultan Jan pondered 
his new idea, the more it delighted 
him, and his grey moustaches were 
curled by most unwonted smiles as 
he sat revolving the details of his 
scheme. So confident was he of 
its entire success that he could not 
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resist saying a word of comfort to 
the person whom the plan was de- 
signed to benefit, when he hap- 
pened to meet him crossing the 
courtyard of the fort. 

“Be of good cheer, Sahib,” he 
said, as he saluted. ‘When the 
night is darkest, the dawn is at 
hand.” 

Sultan Jin was a privileged per- 
son since saving his young com- 
mander’s life, but Fred Haycraft 
could scarcely believe his ears when 
he heard this unmistakable refer- 
ence to his personal affairs, and 
his face was red with vexation as 
the old soldier swaggered away. 
A moment’s reflection, however, 
showed him that it was scarcely 
surprising that some rumour as to 
the cause of his frequent visits to 
the cantonments at Alibad, and 
also of their sudden cessation, 
should have got abroad in the 
detachment, and he was satisfied 
with merely denominating Sultan 
Jan an old meddler as he passed on. 


Evening was approaching, and 
Colonel Graham and his daughter 
had started for their daily ride in 
the uninteresting environs of Ali- 
bad. Passing the hospital, the 
Colonel remembered that he had 
something to say to the surgeon in 
charge, and with an apology to his 
daughter he dismounted and en- 
tered the building, leaving his 
horse in charge of the groom. He 
was detained longer than he had 
expected, and Miss Graham began 
to ride slowly up and down the 
road, more in the hope of banish- 
ing certain unpleasant thoughts 
that were tormenting her than 
because she was impatient of 
the delay. The place was lonely 
enough, but there was no reason 
for alarm, for almost a generation 
had elapsed since any hostile tribes- 
men had penetrated to the neigh- 
bourhood of Alibad, and the two 
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grooms were close at hand and her 
father within call. But the sur- 
roundings were somewhat doleful, 
and the nearness of the hospital 
to the cemetery unpleasantly sug- 
gestive, so that the thoughts from 
which she sought to escape con- 
tinued to trouble her. Riding in 
the dim shadow of the grove of 
trees which bounded the cemetery, 
she remembered that from the end 
of the road there was a view of the 
hilly tract of desert which stretched 
to the eastward to be obtained, in 
the direction of Fort Shah Nawaz. 
The recollection naturally brought 
with it the thought of Fred Hay- 
craft, and she sighed impatiently 
as she glanced over the waste of 
sand and rock. Fred was such a 
dear boy, and they had been on 
the very verge of coming to an 
understanding, when he had taken 
it into his foolish head to make a 
fuss on the subject of Brendon of the 
Public Works Department. True, 
Brendon was a prig and a man of 
mark in his way, and the Oolonel 
looked upon him with favour; but 
Miss Graham was bound to be 
civil to her father’s guests, and 
she had every right to give him 
an extra dance at the Queen’s 
Birthday ball if she chose. The 
unfortunate thing was, that Mr 
Haycraft imagined that the dance 
had been promised to him, and 
instead of blaming his own mem- 
ory, or thinking that a mistake 
had been made, leaped to the 
conclusion that Miss Graham had 
shunted him on purpose. Hence 
a quarrel, conducted chiefly by 
means of glances, under the very 
noses of the rest of the dancers, 
and a strong sense of injury on 
both sides—so strong, indeed, on 
Miss Graham’s, that the very next 
morning Haycraft saw her riding 
with Brendon. Her careless bow 
to him as she passed completed 
the effect, and Haycraft returned 
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to Shah Nawaz anathematising, as 
is the wont of young men in his 
position, the whole race of women, 
and had sulked there persistently 
ever since. Miss Graham’s heart 
was very sore as she gazed at the 
desert through a mist of tears, 
Why was he so blind? Why 
couldn’t he understand that the 
ride was undertaken with the sole 
object of driving him to demand 
an explanation, and thus clearing 
up the trouble of the night before ? 
But if he preferred to stay away 
and sulk—why, of course, he must 
please himself; and Miss Graham 
turned her back resolutely on the 
desert, and prepared to canter 
back to the hospital. But as soon 
as she was in the shade of the 
trees again, with her eyes some- 
what dazzled by the sunset light, 
she thought she heard a rustling 
in the wood. She reined up sud- 
denly, and as she did so, there 
was a rush from among the trees 
on both sides of the road, and she 
found herself surrounded by wild- 
looking figures wearing the dress 
of the frontier tribesmen, whose 
intention was evidently to bar her 
passage. 

Miss Graham was a young 
woman of nerve and resource, 
and she perceived at once that 
not only her own liberty but the 
safety of Alibad might depend 
on her escape from this trap. 
She had her horse well in hand, 
and, bringing down the whip 
heavily on his flank, she headed 
him straight at the leader of the 
party, a ruffianly old man whose 
face seemed im some curious way 
familiar to her. But the old man 
avoided her onslaught with great 
dexterity, and as she laid about 
her gallantly with her whip the 
horse reared, and she found her- 
self wrenched from her saddle, 
coming to the ground with con- 
siderable force. More frightened 


than hurt, however, she was look- 
ing round in bewilderment when 
a cloth was flung over her head, 
blindfolding and gagging her most 
effectually. She struggled with 
all her might, but her hands were 
seized and bound in front of her, 
and she was lifted on her horse 
again. Then some sort of cloak 
was thrown over her, covering 
both herself and her saddle, and 
the horse was led away. At first 
she tried to discover the direction 
in which she was being taken, but 
soon perceived that her captors, 
in order to baffle any such at- 
tempt, were changing their course 
constantly, once or twice even 
going round and round, as it 
seemed to her, and she gave up 
the endeavour, and did her best 
to realise the state of affairs. 
That she had been carried off 
by tribesmen from beyond the 
border could not be doubted; 
but the fact that such a daring 
outrage had been perpetrated al- 
most in sight of the cantonments 
seemed to threaten a general raid 
on British territory such as had 
not occurred for years, But why 
should the brunt of the attack 
fall on her? Could it be that she 
had been seized as a ransom or 
hostage for the safety of a certain 
very holy and very troublesome 
Mullah whom it had been found 
advisable to detain in safe cus- 
tody? If this was the case, 
nothing beyond a good deal of 
inconvenience was likely to be- 
fall her; and Miss Graham began 
to consider the alleviations of her 
position. 

“T am so thankful that papa 
was not with me at the moment,” 
she said to herself, “for they 
might have killed him, or at any 
rate made him prisoner too; and 
what would have happened to 
Alibad then? But now he will 
come to look for me as soon as he 
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has made things safe. I wonder 
how soon it will be before it will 
strike Hussein that I am rather 
a long time riding to the end of 
the road and back again? He will 
think that Prince has run away, 
and he will come to the edge of 
the desert to look for me. Then 
he will find the marks of a struggle 
on the sand of the road, and he 
will rush back and give papa a 
dreadful fright by telling him that 
the Miss Sahib has been carried 
off by the tribes. Then they will 
send out scouts, and get a force 
together, and I suppose the people 
in the cantonments will have to 
take refuge in the fort in case of 
an attack on the place, and they 
will have to make arrangements 
in view of all sorts of things, and 
—oh dear! I’m afraid papa will 
never come up with us to-night.” 
A few unwilling tears forced them- 
selves from her eyes, although she 
struggled hard to restrain them. 
“They will be sure to overtake 
us in the morning—they must.” 
By her horse’s frequent stumbles 
on rocky ground she now judged 
that her captors were taking her 
across the desert. The cloth over 
her head covered her so closely 
that she could scarcely hear their 
words when they exchanged a few 
muttered remarks, and could not 
distinguish anything they said. 
Once they stopped, and apparently 
talked a little with some one they 
met, and Miss Graham did her 
best to call out, but in vain. She 
heard the stranger laugh grimly as 
he went on his way, and guessed 
that he had been told she was the 
runaway wife of one of the party, 
who had been retaken, and was 
being brought home to suffer the 
due reward of her deeds. Her 
heart sank again as she recalled 
various frontier tales at which she 
had shuddered when she heard 
them — rumours of lost English- 
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women, supposed to have been 
murdered in some raid, but in 
reality carried off across the bor- 
der, whence vague tales of misery 
and humiliation had filtered back 
through the talk of friendly tribes. 
Would her name be added to the 
roll of those at the mention of 
whom men’s brows darkened, and 
women trembled and grew pale? 
With an effort she pulled herself 
together, and drove away the 
horror which had seized upon her, 
forcing back even the tears which 
would have brought her relief. 
The tribesmen should find no signs 
of fear on her face when they 
removed the wrappings which 
shrouded it. Still the monoton- 
ous march went on, until she al- 
most fell asleep from sheer fatigue 
and anxiety ; but at last she found 
herself lifted from her horse and 
led in at what seemed to be a 
stone doorway. Several passages, 
alternating with flights of steps, 
followed, and then the hands which 
had guided her were suddenly 
removed from her shoulders, and 
she heard the closing of a door. 
It was evident that she had been 
taken across the border, and was 
now imprisoned in one of the rude 
stone forts built by the tribesmen. 

“They might have taken this 
thing off my head,” she said to 
herself indignantly, trying to un- 
loose the cloth with her bound 
hands ; but it was fastened behind, 
and she could not raise her arms 
sufficiently to reach it, although 
she succeeded in shaking off the 
veil which had covered her from 
head to foot. The next step was 
to try and discover the nature and 
extent of her prison, and she 
walked in one direction until she 
came to the wall, and began to 
feel along it. The rough stone 
surface told her nothing, but find- 
ing something suspended on it 
about the level of her face, she 
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raised her hands to it, and, to her 
astonishment, discovered it to be 
a tennis-racquet. That marauding 
‘ tribesmen occasionally made prize 
of strange things she knew, but 
the use or beauty of a tennis- 
racquet employed exclusively as 
a mural decoration was not very 
evident. Her surprise was in- 
creased when, pursuing her search 
along the wall, she came next on 
a picture in a frame. 

“This is the queerest native fort 
I ever heard of,” she said to her- 
self, and, leaving the wall, made a 
bold dash for the opposite side of 
the room. It scarcely astonished 
her to come into collision on her 
way with various boxes, a camp- 
table, and two cane chairs; and 
having passed these perils, she 
stood still and tried to fix their 
position in her mind. When she 
had succeeded in realising their 
relative places, a new anxiety 
seized her. The recollection had 
come to her mind of a snapshot 
photograph which Fred Haycraft 
had once shown her of what he 
called his ‘ banqueting-hall” at 
Fort Shah Nawaz; and once more 
she felt about among the furniture, 
then heaved a sigh of relief. No, 
the fort had not been stormed and 
the defenders killed before she was 
brought to it. The room was un- 
tidy merely with the ordinary 
untidiness of a bachelor’s sitting- 
room, not as it would have been 
had the tribesmen looted it. Miss 
Graham sat down content in one 
of the chairs she had discovered. 

“Tt’s an utterly insoluble mys- 
tery,” she said, “for I’m sure that 
the man whose face I thought I 
knew was the havildar Sultan Jan. 
But at any rate, it’s all right now. 
I wonder when he will come in?” 
Now Miss Graham’s “he” did not 
mean Sultan Jan. 


Lieutenant Haycraft was re- 
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turning to his quarters after going 
the rounds, in no very happy frame 
of mind. Milton, the junior who 
shared with him the honours and 
responsibilities of command at 
Shah Nawaz, had ridden out to 
a distant village during the after- 
noon to inquire into an alleged 
case of cattle-lifting, and had not 
returned. Haycraft had advised 
him, in case he should be kept 
late, to remain overnight at the 
village, since the Khemistan 
frontier is not exactly a healthy 
place after nightfall for a British 
officer with an escort of only two 
native troopers; but now he felt 
inclined to regard his absence 
almost in the light of a personal 
grievance. If Milton had come 
back they could at least have 
talked shop over their supper, or 
discussed the merits of their 
respective dogs, whereas now he 
could only resume his hopeless and 
monotonous occupation of writing 
letters to Miss Graham which were 
never sent. After all, it was her 
place to make the first step to- 
wards a reconciliation, if she cared 
for one. She had treated him 
shamefully, done her best to make 
a fool of him, and he had only 
himself to thank that she had not 
succeeded. Probably she was en- 
gaged to Brendon by this time— 
well, who cared? Not Fred Hay- 
craft, at all events. So he assured 
himself, even while he ground his 
teeth at the very thought. The 
sudden appearance of Sultan Jan 
in his path, with his hand raised 
to the salute, interrupted his 
meditations, and he paused to ask 
after the old soldier’s family, whom 
Sultan Jan had visited that day on 
the occasion of some tribal! festival. 
“They are all well, Sahib, and 
my youngest nephew is coming to 
enlist in the corps. Sahib, I think 
that before long you will find that 
the dawn is very near at hand.” 
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Puzzled by the reference to 
Sultan Jan’s mysterious remark of 
the day before, Haycraft mounted 
the steps to his quarters, and threw 
open the door of the sitting-room, 
then paused in speechless astonish- 
ment on the threshold. His sur- 
prise was not uncalled-for. In 
Milton’s chair there was sitting a 
lady in a riding-habit; a native 
cloth was swathed round her head, 
with her own helmet set jauntily 
askew on the top of it, and her 
hands were tied together at the 
wrists. Horror kept Haycraft 
motionless for a moment ; then, as 
the lady lifted her bound hands to 
him entreatingly, he tore out his 
knife and dashed towards her. The 
cord was cut in a moment, and the 
intricate knots which fastened the 
head-covering sawn through, and 
as the cloth fell aside, Haycraft 
stood astonished and horrified in 
the presence of Miss Graham. 

** What has happened ?” he stam- 
mered. ‘ Who has dared %” 

‘Please get me a little water,” 
said Miss Graham, faintly. In 
spite of the rough treatment she 
had received, she was far more 
equal to the situation than her 
recalcitrant lover; but she felt 
that she needed all her wits about 
her if events were not to be al- 
lowed to get beyond her manage- 
ment. Haycraft flew for the 
water, and, while she sipped it, 
began mechanically to chafe her 
left hand, which was cold and 
numb, with the wrist deeply 
marked by the cords. 

“ Please don’t look at me with 
such a depth of horror in your 
eyes,” she said at last, trying to 
laugh. “It’s all right now.” 

“But what happened? Who 
brought you here in this state?” 

“T was carried off by tribes- 
men from the end of the cemetery 
road.” 

“And my fellows rescued you 
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and brought you up here, and 
never thought of setting you free ? 
Oh, the idiots — the shameful 
idiots! How any one could have 
been such a brute as to tie you 
up like this! My poor darling, 
how you must have suffered!” 
and he pressed his lips involun- 
tarily to the mark on her wrist. 
But she drew her hand away 
hastily. 

‘No; please wait until you 
have heard all. It’s much worse 
than you think. The men who 
carried me off were dressed like 
tribesmen, but they were led by 
your old havildar Sultan Jan— 
the man who saved your life.” 

Haycraft uttered an exclama- 
tion, and then stood silent, all 
the horrible truth forcing itself 
in upon his mind. Sultan Jin’s 
mysterious consolations, his sym- 
pathetic prophecy of approaching 
happiness, had meant this—this. 
“Oh, he shall pay for it!” said 
Haycraft, savagely, picking up 
his whip and turning to the 
door. But Miss Graham was 
before him. 

‘“What are you going to do?” 
she demanded. 

“Murder that old villain.” 

“You know that if you touch 
him with a whip he will stab 
you. And are you going to leave 
me alone with him and _ his 
men?” 

“You are right,” he answered, 
hoarsely, laying down the whip. 
*T promise you not to use violence, 
but send him to the cells I must 
and will, until I see whether it 
will punish him most to court- 
martial him or hand him over to 
the ordinary courts.” 

“No, you mustn’t do either— 
at least, you won’t if you do as I 
ask you. If you punish him, you 
must make an official report on the 
subject, and if he is tried, all the 
facts will be brought out; and do 
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you think it kind to make such a 
use of my name as that would in- 
volve? It is very hard that you 
should make me say all this. You 
ought to think of it for yourself.” 

“ Right again. Yes, I ama 
wretched blunderer, and your 
name shall not be mentioned. But 
never mind, I will take it out of 
him just the same. He may court- 
martial me if he likes, prove that 
I have developed a tyrannical and 
overbearing disposition of late, 
but nothing shall be said about 
you.” 

“Listen to me, Mr Haycraft. 
You will do nothing of the kind. 
You have saved me from the 
tribesmen—do you understand !— 
and you will take me back to Ali- 
bad to-night, and no one will 
know anything of the truth, ex- 
cept my father. I must tell him, 
of course.” 

“May I ask by what authority 
you lay these commands on me, 
Miss Graham ?” 

“By my own. Surely you must 
see that my only possible wish is 
to help you by preventing any one 
from thinking—well, keeping them 
from imagining that you——” 

Haycraft started violently. ‘I 
hadn’t thought of that. Miss 
Graham ”—with fierce anxiety in 
his tones—“ you don’t think that 
I had anything to do with this 
piece of villany? If you do, say 
so, and I will blow out my brains 
on the spot.” 

“Tf I thought so, do you imag- 
ine that I should be standing here 
talking to you like this? No, no. 
I know you far too well to think 
anything of the kind. But I want 
to make sure that nobody else shall 
have the faintest chance of think- 
ing so. There are some people 
who are not—well, are not exactly 
your friends, you know ”—she did 
not name Brendon of the Public 
Works Department, but Hay- 
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craft’s thoughts turned to him 
at once—“and you can see how 
disagreeable it would be for my 
father—and for me—to have any- 
thing of that kind said.” 

“You are awfully good, Miss 
Graham, and I will do all I can 
to keep your name out of the 
matter, but it is quite impossible 
to smooth things over as you pro- 
pose. I can never meet Sultan 
Jan peaceably again after this. 
He had better make himself scarce 
before I catch him.” 

“Yes, you can meet him peace- 
ably again if I ask you—and I do 
ask you.” 

“You don’t understand. I tell 
you it’s impossible,” 

“Oh, very well. I see why you 
find it so hard to forgive him. But 
for him I should not be here to 
worry you, and you hate me so 
much it’s impossible to pardon 
him.” 

“You know that it is the way 
he treated you that maddens me.” 

* Not at all. It is because he 
brought me here when you were 
resolved never to see me.again.” 

“But I tell you that I was going 
to ride over to-morrow.” 

“To renounce me for ever?” 

“No, to ask you to forgive me 
for behaving like a jealous brute.” 

‘Well, I don’t say you are not 
to ride over to-morrow, but you 
are forgiven now. Pass on the 
forgiveness to Sultan Jan.” 

“But do you realise what your 
forgiveness involves?” 

“Perhaps I am not altogether 
in the dark.” She looked smilingly 
into his eager eyes. ‘ But that is 
a matter for to-morrow’s considera- 
tion. This evening we must——” 

“My darling!” He took a step 
forward, as if about to kiss her, 
then drew back. ‘No, not now, 
when you are my guest, under my 
roof. But to-morrow!” 

Miss Graham’s firm lips trem- 
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bled. ‘I never liked you so well 
as I do at this moment,” she said 
impulsively, holding out her hand 
to him. “No, don’t be silly; 
shake hands. And now we must 
really think of business. My 
father will be in a terrible state, 
so please take me back to Alibad 
atonce. We shall meet the rescue- 
party on the way, no doubt, and 
you can deliver up your unwelcome 
charge. While the escort is getting 
ready, you might summon Sultan 
Jan, and let us work on his feel- 
ings. You have forgiven him, 
mind.” 

“No, no; it can’t be done.” 

“Then I don’t forgive you, and 
you are not to ride over to-mor- 
row. The two things stand or fall 
together.” 

With sudden docility Haycraft 
went out to give his orders, find- 
ing, to his great satisfaction, that 
Milton had braved the nightly 
terrors of the desert, and had re- 
turned. He could therefore be 
placed in charge of the fort, which 
it might have been dangerous to 
leave without an Englishman in 
command, a difficulty which had 
not occurred to Miss Graham. 
Having arranged matters with 
him, Haycraft returned to his 
quarters and sent for Sultan Jan, 
who entered swelling with honest 
pride, which became positive com- 
placency when he saw his com- 
mander standing beside Miss 
Graham’s chair with what, no 
doubt, seemed to him an air of 
proprietorship. In the fulness of 
his contentment he even went so 
far as to bestow a separate salute 
upon her. 

“Sultan Jan,” said Haycraft, 
“look at me.” 

“T see you, Sahib.” Hurt sur- 
prise at Haycraft’s unsympathetic 
tone was distinctly audible in Sul- 
tan Jan’s voice. 

“Do I look like a badmash, a 
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betrayer of his salt, a contemner 
of hospitality, Sultan Jin?” 

“Nay, Sahib; but ”—in a con- 
soling tone—it is the fate even 
of the wisest to fall sometimes.” 

“Did you rescue me from the 
battle that you might slay my 
honour in time of peace, Sultan 
Jan?” 

‘No man can slay the Lieuten- 
ant Sahib’s honour save himself.” 

“Nay ; who has sought to do in 
my name a deed that would brand 
me with infamy, and rightly, wher- 
ever an Englishman is found?” 

“ Nay, Sahib ; no man can know 
that we were working for you. 
We laid aside the uniform of the 
Empress, and became once more 
like our brethren who call no man 
master. We placed our heads in 
jeopardy, but suspicion cannot 
light upon you.” 

“Can’t you understand, Sultan 
Jan, that you have done a most 
shameful and wicked deed, and one 
deserving of death?” Haycraft’s 
anger was breaking its bounds 
again, and Miss Graham laid her 
hand for a moment on his to calm 
him, while Sultan Jan stood star- 
ing at them, utterly taken aback. 

“T knew not that the Sahib 
was blood-brother to the Colonel 
Sahib,” he murmured, after rack- 
ing his brains to find some pos- 
sible explanation of Haycraft’s 
wrath. 

“All Christians are blood- 
brothers to one another,” inter- 
posed Miss Graham, hastily, for 
the sake of peace. 

“T knew it not, Miss Sahib,” 
responded Sultan Jan, with unin- 
tentional irony. 

“See, Sultan Jan,” said Hay- 
craft, moderating his tones with 
difficulty, ‘‘when I heard what 
you had done I was going out 
with my whip, intending to deal 
with you as I dealt with the tribes- 
man who stole my pony — you re- 
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member !—but the Miss Sahib has 
asked for mercy for you.” 

“The Miss Sahib feared for the 
life of the Lieutenant Sahib,” was 
the calm reply, and Haycraft gave 
up any further attempt to convey 
instruction to this singularly im- 
practicable mind. 

“T have forgiven you, Sultan 
Jan, because the Miss Sahib de- 
sires it, remembering that you are 
the man who saved my life. And 
now go, and see that the escort 
is ready to ride with us to 
Alibad.” 

“The Sahib would take the 
woman back to her father, when 
I and my kinsmen risked our lives 
to obtain her for him?” Sheer 
amazement had bereft Sultan Jan 
of his good manners for a moment. 

“Certainly, and at once. Go, 
Sultan Jan. Am I to command 
twice?” 

“God made the English,” said 
Sultan Jan with dignity, “and it 
may be that He understands them ; 


but verily it is beyond the power 
of man to do so.” 

With this parting shot he left 
the room, no doubt resolving to 
make no further attempts to doa 
good turn to such incomprehen- 


sible people. Meanwhile, Miss 
Graham smoothed her hair by the 
aid of a ridiculously small looking- 
glass which Haycraft brought out, 
and drank a cup of tea which 
Milton brewed for her special 
benefit by means of a spirit-lamp, 
and then announced herself as 
ready, and indeed eager, to start. 
When the little party had left the 
fort, it was still necessary to give 
some further directions to Sultan 
Jan, and Haycraft called him up. 

“ Understand, Sultan Jan, that 
nothing is ever to be said of this 
plot of yours.” 

“Nay, Sahib,” in a sulky voice ; 
“T have already laid that charge 
upon my kinsmen who helped me. 
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No man cares to be made a laugh- 
ing-stock to the world.” 

“The Miss Sahib and I will not 
betray you. We shall say that she 
was carried off by tribesmen—as is 
true, since you and yours had for- 
gotten your duty and returned to 
your old ways for the time—and 
that you brought her into the 
fort.” 

“True, Sahib; and I will say 
that we took her by force from 
the tribesmen, and that three of 
them were killed and not one left 
unwounded when they fled before 
us.” 

“That won’t do, Sultan Jan. 
The Colonel Sahib would wish 
to see the battle-field. You had 
better stick to the truth.” 

“ And I would have said that 
the Lieutenant Sahib proved him- 
self a veritable Dilir Jang, and 
cut down the chief man of the 
robbers!” murmured Sultan Jan, 
regretfully, as he fell back to his 
place. 

After Jess than an hour’s riding 
the party from Shah Nawaz fell 
in with the rescue expedition from 
Alibad, and after a narrow escape 
of being fired upon—for, in the 
belief that a general invasion of 
the frontier was in progress, people 
were inclined to see a tribesman 
in every rock—succeeded in restor- 
ing Miss Graham to her father. 
Great was the excitement among 
the Alibad force, and the simple 
and matter-of-fact statement of 
the heroine of the occasion could 
do little to allay it. 

“T found myself surrounded 
by tribesmen, and I was tied and 
gagged, and then I don’t remember 
very much until I found Mr Hay- 
craft setting me free,” she said. 

“God bless you, Haycraft!” 
said Colonel Graham, wringing the 
young man’s hand. “ How can I 
ever thank you properly ?” 

“ Really, sir, I did nothing but 
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cut the cords and things,” was 
the truthful disclaimer, which was 
universally attributed to modesty. 
“T only wish I had come up in 
time to do some good ; but what- 
ever credit there is belongs to the 
havildar Sultan Jan. He and his 
cousins and nephews were return- 
ing from leave, and happened on 
the spot at the psychological in- 
stant. There was no fighting,” 
he added vindictively, as he caught 
sight of Sultan Jan, looking mod- 
estly conscious of solid worth. 

“Could you identify any of the 
villains if they were caught, Miss 
Graham?” asked Brendon, who 
had accompanied the force as a 
volunteer. 

“There are one or two that I 
really think I should know again,” 
she responded. 

“It’s the most mysterious thing 
I ever heard of,” Brendon went on. 
“A body of hostile tribesmen ap- 
pearing out of the very ground, as 
it were, in this way, and then 
turning tail after all without mak- 
ing a fight of it.” His wonder 
fell on deaf ears, for Miss Graham 
was not listening to him. 

“May I come and see you to- 
morrow, sir?” she heard Haycraft 
saying to her father, and then 
muttering something about hop- 
ing that the fright would do Miss 
Graham no harm. 
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““T was intending to ride out to 
you, Haycraft,” said the Oolonel ; 
“but if you have business in town, 
pray come to us.” 

“Then I must tell papa to- 
night,” thought Miss Graham, and ~ 
as soon as she reached home she 
insisted on unfolding her story, 
regardless alike of her fatigue and 
the lateness of the hour. The re- 
cital awakened alternate disgust 
and irrepressible amusement in the 
hearer. 

‘““We must keep the secret, I 
suppose,” he said at last. ‘“ We 
should set the Empire in a roar if 
we confessed that we had built up 
a full-grown frontier scare on such 
a foundation.” 

“Yes, papa, and you must ride 
over to Shah Nawaz, and call Sul- 
tan Jan out before the troop, and 
compliment him on his bravery, 
and give him a sword or a robe of 
honour or something—for saving 
me, you know.” 

*T’ll be hanged if I do!” broke 
from the Oolonel. His daughter 
held up a reproachful finger. 

“Papa, you really shouldn't. 
I’m shocked at you. But you can 
reward Sultan Jan with a clear 
conscience ; for, after all, he has 
done a good turn to your daughter 
as well as to his commander, you 
see.” 

Sypney C. GRIER. 
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I am an “old Norwegian.” By 
this I do not mean to convey that 
I am an aged subject of his most 
Christian Majesty King Oscar IT., 
but that I am one of the few sur- 
vivors of the little band of pioneers 
of sport in Norway—the “ forty- 
niners,” the men of the fifties 
and early sixties; and, like the 
rest of my compeers, I look back 
with regret and affection to the 
consulship of Plancus, when to 
rent a salmon-river was within 
the reach of men of moderate 
means, and when sport with the 
gun and rifle was to be had for the 
mere asking ; when one rickety old 
steamer ran —no, rolled — twice 
a-month between the Humber and 
Bergen; when Oook’s and other 
tourists did not visit Scandinavia ; 
and when the whole of that delight- 
ful country was practically terra 
incognita, except to the little band 
of above-mentioned sportsmen. 
Things are altered nowadays, and 
as far as the welfare of the many 
is concerned, no doubt for the 
better ; but when I reflect on the 
innumerable disappointments to 
which this change has subjected 
me, I am selfish enough to regret 
the happiness of the few. 

I firmly believe that I discovered 
more salmon-rivers than any other 
Englishman of my time, only in 
a year or two to be robbed of 
them by some one with a longer 
purse than mine: once when I had 
almost secured a long lease of a 
charming island deer-forest, it was 
snatched from my grasp by a 
syndicate of London stockbrokers 
who gave double as many pounds 
as I was offering kroner for it; 
the finest bit of trout-fishing in 


the north of Europe was snapped, 


up under my very nose by a 


Yankee millionaire ; in fact, wher- 
ever I have pitched my tent for 
more than a quarter of a century 
the same relentless Fate has pur- 
sued me. I know perfectly well 
that I enjoy the reputation of a 
crabbed old misanthrope, but this 
sort of thing would eventually 
sour Mark Tapley himself; and 
only last year, as I shall now 
relate, Fortune treated me more 
scurvily than ever. A few seasons 
ago, after carefully searching Scan- 
dinavia from Dan to Beersheba, or 
from Telemarken to Lapland, I 
was fortunate enough to secure a 
lease of a large tract of country— 
a mere trifle of some three hun- 
dred thousand acres—in a most 
out-of-the-way corner of Northern 
Norway, which seemed to be the 
very thing—angulus iste—I had 
sought so long. It included a 
charming little salmon-river hither- 
to unfished by Englishmen, fairly 
good rype-shooting, unlimited 
trout-fishing, and a vast extent of 
low rolling fjeld and forest, which 
I saw could be made with a little 
care into as good a tract of elk- 
country as any in Norway. 

But to me the chief charm of 
the place lay in its wildness and 
inaccessibility, situated, as it was, 
nearly a week’s hard travelling by 
cariole, coasting steamer, and row- 
boat, distant from Throndhjem. 
My territory formed a species of 
peninsula surrounded on three 
sides by arms of a great fjord, and 
bounded on the fourth by some 
high rocky fjelds forming part of 
a Government almenning, or com- 
mon. I got the whole thing at 
a moderate rent, built myself a 
comfortable wooden house, bought 
up the one net at the mouth of 


my little river, and for two or 
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three seasons was as happy as 
possible, especially as I never saw, 
nor heard of, another foreigner in 
the district, which, to do it justice, 
was, as I have endeavoured to 
show, tolerably remote. 

But the great feature of the 
place proved, as I had anticipated, 
to be the elk-hunting. With the 
exception of three or four small 
and widely scattered farms the 
country was practically uninhabit- 
ed, and, by dint of moderation in 
shooting for the first year or two, 
I managed to get up a first-rate 
stock of elk. The ground was 
admirably suited by nature for 
them, and being in addition so 
little disturbed, they soon began to 
draw in from other parts, until 
every season I could count on 
getting five or six good bulls, pick- 
ing my chances, and never killing 
one with a head of fewer than four- 
teen points. 

Three years ago I reached my 
quarters towards the beginning of 
July, and as usual old Eric Nillsen, 
my hunter and general factotum, 
came up to the house to help me to 
unpack my guns and rods, and to 
have his usual talk over things in 
general: how long the river would 
keep up to fishing size ; the pros- 
spects of the game season ; the rav- 
ages of the wolves during the past 
winter; the hay-harvest; and 
kindred interesting topics, I 
noticed that the old fellow seemed 
rather excited, and that he brought 
with him a singularly unwieldy and 
weighty paper parcel, which he 
silently deposited in a corner of 
the room ; but although I felt con- 
siderable curiosity as to its con- 
tents, I knew from previous ex- 
perience that my retainer, a just 
man and tenacious of his purpose, 
would on no account reveal them 
until he considered the proper 
moment had arrived for doing so, 
and I therefore refrained from any 
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indiscreet questions. Sure enough, 
it was not until he had entirely 
exhausted his budget of local 
gossip that he proceeded to say in 
his most impressive tones— 

** Now I have good news for you. 
There has come into the forest the 
all-mightiest elk in Norway. God 
knows whence it came; but it is 
twice as big as any elk I ever saw 
in my life, and I have seen not a 
few, and now I will show you 
proof of what I tell you.” 

With this he proceeded to un- 
swathe his mysterious parcel, and 
produced from it the largest and 
most perfect elk antler I have 
ever come across, of enormous 
palmation and weight, and carry- 
ing no fewer than fifteen well- 
defined points! 

‘‘T have seen it twice, and Ole 
Larssen has seen it once,” went 
on Eric. “It lives mostly about 
Grénvand”—a lake in the most 
inaccessible part of my ground ; 
“it was there I picked up this 
horn, just newly shed, and we 
will certainly shoot it this sea- 
son.” 

Now I may as well cut a long 
story short by stating at once 
that I did not kill that confounded 
elk that season, nor the following 
one either. Fired by the sight of 
that magnificent antler, and Eric’s 
—who was in general a weight- 
decrier, or be-littler of game— 
description of the beast, I deter- 
mined to spend at least half the 
season, which is restricted by Nor- 
wegian law to one short month, 
in hunting it; but as soon as I 
had clapped eyes on it, which, 
curiously enough, I was not long 
in doing, I at once resolved to 
devote, if necessary, the remainder 
of my natural life to its pursuit. 
Eric had in nowise exaggerated its 
size: it was an enormous brute, so 
dark in colour as to be almost 
black, and carrying the most 
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magnificent head imaginable, but 
alas! apparently also endowed with 
a charmed life as well. For two 
successive seasons did Eric and I 
unceasingly pursue it, but to no 
avail: I only thrice caught a 
glimpse of it, and but once ob- 
tained a fruitless snap-shot at it in 
some thick timber, until, when the 
end of the second season came and 
I was obliged to return empty- 
handed to England, Eric and I 
registered a solemn vow when 
parting, that next year we would 
circumvent that infernal elk by 
fair means or foul, even if we 
brought ourselves within the pale 
of the law by killing it out of 
season. 

Last summer I left England a 
great deal later than usual: busi- 
ness had compelled me to forego 
my summer’s fishing, though I 
recked little of salmon now that I 
had fallen under the thrall of the 
great elk of Grénvand, and it was 
not until nearly the end of August 
that I found myself a passenger 
on one of the coasting steamers 
which run between Bergen and 
Throndhjem. The boat was most 
uncomfortably crowded with a 
heterogeneous mob of tourists, 
and consequently, to my great 
annoyance, I was unable to ob- 
tain a cabin to myself. Always a 
bad sleeper when at sea, I particu- 
larly dislike a stranger in my 
cabin, and on this occasion my 
vexation was in nowise lessened 
when I found from a card pinned 
to his berth, and bearing the name 
of Herr Ludwig Miiller of Frank- 
fort-am-Main, that my companion 
was a German,—surely the most 
undesirable of all nationalities 
from which to select a travelling 
companion in a small and exceed- 
ingly ill-ventilated cabin. 

I did not make Herr Miiller’s 
acquaintance until I retired for 
the night, when I found a typical 
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Teuton, fat, bearded, and _be- 
spectacled, sitting in my berth 
pulling off a pair of shapeless 
Bliicher boots. Not wishing to 
be a spectator of “Je cowcher de 
Miller,” I discreetly retired, and 
on my return found him already 
snoring like a fog-horn, with the 
porthole of the cabin shut. Now 
two things absolutely essential to 
my repose are perfect quiet and 
fresh air, and the temperature of 
the ship between decks being 
about 80°, I had no alternative 
but to awaken my compagnon de 
voyage and request him to open 
the port, as otherwise I should be 
unable to sleep. Judge of my 
astonishment when I was met by 
a most discourteous refusal—the 
fellow actually appearing aggrieved 
at my having awakened him, and 
averring in guttural English that 
if “ze vindow” was open, there 
would be a “draw of air,” which 
would give him the “ doothaig,” 
and so prevent him from sleeping. 
He vouchsafed no further notice 
to my very natural remonstrances, 
and turning over on his side, in 
five minutes was snoring as loudly 
as ever. I donot like to dwell on 
the horrors of that night: suffice it 
to say that, thrice awakening the 
hog in the berth above me,—a 
perfectly justifiable proceeding on 
my part, which, however, finally 
resulted in an undignified scene 
of mutual recrimination,—I was 
forced, faute de mieux, to retire to 
the saloon, and to pass a moat 
comfortless night on a red velvet 
couch. 

Nor did Herr Miiller prove a 
more congenial travelling com- 
panion by day: he smoked the 
rankest cigars it has ever been my 
ill fortune to get wind of, and 
used the deck as a spittoon in 
preference to the ocean ; he mon- 
opolised the rickety old piano in 
the saloon for an hour at a time 
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while he sang—no, bellowed—the 
patriotic melodies of the Father- 
land ; he used his knife at meals 
in a manner which I can only de- 
scribe as sickening ; and finally, he 
produced a most absurd repeating- 
rifle, with a wooden forehand car- 
ried up to its very muzzle, with 
which he kept up a running fire 
on gulls, drift-wood, or any other 
passing target that presented it- 
self. It appeared that he, too, had 
come to Norway with the idea of 
elk-hunting; and I confess that 
the notion of Herr Miiller, in 
his snuff-coloured frock-coat and 
Bliicher boots, pursuing big game 
with that ridiculous-looking rifle, 
afforded me no small gratification. 

Naturally my first inquiry, when 
I reached my shooting - quarters, 
was about the great elk, and I was 
much relieved to hear it was still on 
my ground. Eric had seen it once 
during the summer, and had come 
across its unmistakable tracks 
As in former 
years, however, the fates were 
adverse to me: the first half of the 
season was delightful for every- 
thing except elk-hunting,—a suc- 
cession of still, cloudless days 
without a breath of wind, when 
it would have been suicidal to 
disturb the forest, followed an 
equally long spell of even worse 
weather, when a dense grey fog 
covered the country like a pall 
and stalking was out of the ques- 
tion, as one could not see thirty 
yards in front of one’s nose. But 
tout vient a qui sait attendre a 
point, and when only four days 
of the season remained, a grand 
north-east gale came roaring over 
the fjelds and through the pine 
forests. It was the very perfection 
of elk-hunting weather, and Eric 
and I were quickly on the war- 
path. 

We had a very good notion of 
where to seek the great bull, but 
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it was not until after two days’ 
hunting that late in the evening 
we harboured it—curiously enough, 
considering the time of year, alone 
—in a dense strip of forest on a 
steep hillside, a particularly awk- 
ward bit of stalking-ground. It 
was, moreover, too late to risk 
disturbing the ground that day, 
and so Eric and I were obliged to 
reluctantly retire to a deserted 
saeter, which fortunately happened 
to be in the neighbourhood, and 
in which we passed a comfortless 
night. Daybreak found us once 
more at work; but early as we 
were, the great elk of Grénvand 
was earlier still, and had already 
moved on. For hours we tracked 
it yard by yard through the dense 
forests, and at times it was evident 
that we were very close to it, 
though we never caught a glimpse 
of it ; but it always kept moving, 
moving on, and progression on our 
part being necessarily very slow, 
—partly from the nature of the 
ground, and partly because we 
knew that at any moment the 
great ungainly form might loom 
dimly up between the pine-trunks, 
—it was not until late in the after- 
noon that we tracked it out of the 
timber and on to higher and more 
open ground. 

It now became evident that the 
brute was not alarmed or scared, 
but merely “ travelling”; and, as 
all elk-hunters know to their cost, 
the pursuit of a “ travelling ” bull 
is the most wearisome, as it is 
generally the most unprofitable, of 
proceedings. Our only chance 
was to keep on following it, and 
follow it we did, until just before 
nightfall we tracked it, as on 
the previous evening, into another 
dense patch of forest. ‘‘ Here we 
must leave it till morning,” quoth 
Eric ; and the question now arose 
as to where we were to spend the 
time tillthen? The nearest human 
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habitation was twenty miles dis- 
tant, and it would be dark in half 
an hour; but after some cogitation 
Eric, who carried a map of the 
district in his head, announced 
that he knew of a cave about a 
mile away ; and as we still had two 
or three biscuits, and plenty of 
tobacco, we decided to spend the 
night in it, and reached it just as 
darkness fell. Eric’s so - called 
cave turned out to be a damp and 
rather malodorous hole in the face 
of a hillside, and as I crawled into 
it on my hands and knees, I re- 
membered with an inward qualm 
that the sun would not rise for 
eight hours. 

Even now the recollection of 
that night makes me shudder. The 
size of our domicile obliged Eric, 
Passop our dog, and myself to lie 
packed as close as herrings in a 
barrel. We were all rather damp, 


and a regrettable lack of personal 
cleanliness in my retainer, which 


had hitherto only appealed to the 
eye, now obtruded itself in a 
marked manner on another equally 
sensitive organ. He, lucky fel- 
low, soon fell asleep, and added to 
my misery by incessant snoring, 
but I can truthfully say that I 
never closed my eyes all night. 
Drenching rain prevented my 
leaving our “cave”; one cannot 
smoke all night on an empty 
stomach ; and no _ shipwrecked 
mariner can ever have welcomed 
the sight of a rescuing sail more 
thankfully than I did the first 
grey tinge in the east which 
showed that day was at hand. 
It was still raining when we 
started once more after sharing 
our last biscuit, but it soon cleared 
up, and at the same time our 
spirits were raised by coming on 
the fresh spoor of the elk, though, 
alas! this showed but too plainly 
that the brute was still ‘ travel- 
ling.” Moreover, the tracks kept 
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always mounting upward, until at 
last we left the pine forests behind, 
and reached the birch and willow 
dotted swamps that fringe the edge 
of the Norwegian fields. It was 
rather ticklish stalking - ground, 
and our progress was very slow, 
especially as Passop gave us clearly 
to understand that our quarry was 
now not very far before us; and 
at last Eric, who was manifestly 
uneasy, whispered to me, “ This 
devilish”—the nearest approach 
to an oath he ever permitted him- 
self—‘“ animal is without doubt 
going over the fjelds to Frudalen 
to seek for a cow, and in ten 
minutes it will be on the almen- 
ning and off our ground.” 

For the benefit of the uninitiated 
it may be explained that an almen- 
ning is a species of Government 
common or reservation, numbers 
of which are dotted about Nor- 
way; and I must add that this 
particular one had for years been 
a bone of contention between my 
hunter and myself—he always 
urging me to rent it, which I 
could have done at a very small 
cost, and I as persistently refus- 
ing to do so, as it was useless for 
harbouring elk, and I had plenty 
of ground without it. Indeed. I 
had felt rather relieved when I 
had heard that this year it had 
been taken by one of the numerous 
Norwegian “sporting agencies,” as 
this had prevented Eric from re- 
opening the question. Nor was I 
much perturbed at the fact of our 
quarry straying on to it, as by 
Norwegian law a hunter may fol- 
low an elk on to his neighbour's 
land and kill it there, provided he 
can prove by its tracks that he 
brought it from his own ground. 

The trail still kept mounting 
upwards, until we at last reached 
the crest of the great slope up 
which we had been toiling for two 
days, and came on to the tableland 
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above it—a vast expanse of swamp 
and rock, extending as far as the 
eye could reach, only broken here 
and there by patches of birch and 
willow scrub, and dotted with 
dismal -looking tarns. A more 
dreary prospect than this great 
wilderness lying sodden and grim 
under a dull grey sky it would be 
impossible to imagine, and yet we 
had barely begun to traverse it ere 
it appeared to me one of the most 
delightful landscapes I had ever 
clapped eyes upon; for as we 
cautiously topped the rise out of 
a little hollow, we simultaneously 
became aware of a sight that made 
me forget cold, hunger, and fatigue, 
and sent the blood tingling through 
my veins. Three or four hundred 
yards away stood the great brute I 
had sought so patiently for three 
years, clearly defined against the 
sky, and looking like some ante- 
diluvian monster as it vented its 
seasonal passion on a thicket of 
birches that lay in its path. 

We sank down on the wet 
ground, and lay breathlessly 
watching it, until, with a final 
thrust of its great head that sent 
a whole patch of sturdy young 
trees flying like so many straws, 
it paused, stood irresolutely sniff- 
ing the air, and then suddenly 
turning at a right angle to its 
former course, began to move 
slowly across our front instead of 
straight away from us as hereto- 
fore. This unexpected manceuvre 
necessitated a corresponding change 
in our plan of action, but Eric’s 
mind was quickly made up. The 
elk was moving down a sort of 
shallow gully running rather par- 
allel to, but trending towards, the 
one in which we were lying, and 
he saw that by dint of hard run- 
ning we could get down to the 
point where the two converged, 
and so cut the beast off. Crouched 
double, we ran at top speed for 
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nearly half a mile, and in another 
hundred yards [ must have stopped 
from pure exhaustion, when the 
gully took a sharp turn to the 
left towards a huge boulder. 
“Make for that,” gasped Eric, 
and next moment we were both 
lying panting behind it, when a 
cautious glance round its side 
showed that Eric’s strategy had 
been right, for bearing straight 
down on us was the great elk of 
Grénvand. On it came at a steady 
shambling trot, its huge antlers 
laid back on its great misshapen 
withers, and its coat black with 
the mire of many wallows, and 
looking, as it sent the water of 
the mosses splashing under its 
ponderous tread, the very embodi- 
ment of the spirit of the desolate 
wastes around us. I saw that in 
another two minutes it must pass 
within fifty yards of our hiding- 
place, and give me the easiest of 
broadside shots, and I felt that 
at last victory was within my 


grasp. The only thing that caused 
me any uneasiness was the extra- 


ordinary behaviour of Passop, 
usually the most perfect of elk- 
hounds, who could be trusted 
to remain mute under the most 
trying circumstances, but who 
now, despite his master’s muttered 
curses and muffled thumps, kept 
up a low incessant growl while 
never taking his eyes off a patch 
of dwarf willow, lying about a 
hundred yards to our left; but at 
last Eric tore off his coat and 
wrapped the dog’s head in it. 

I had already risen to my knees ; 
I had already slipped the safety- 
catch of my rifle; I had already 
marked the very spot where I 
meant to take my shot,—when, 
as I cautiously peeped round the 
corner of the rock, I saw the great 
animal falter in its stride, throw 
up its head, and pitch forward on 
its knees, while simultaneously 
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there came a puff of smoke and 
the crack of a rifle from the willow 
thicket. The elk recovered itself 
and broke into a lumbering gallop. 
Bang—Bana—came two more 
reports: the huge brute reared 
high on end, convulsively pawed 
the air for one sickening moment, 
reeled to and fro as it fought for 
breath, and then fell with a mighty 
crash, its limbs feebly struggling in 
the agony of death, within twenty 
yardsofme! At the same moment 
two men burst from the clump of 
willows, and with guttural and 
jubilant cries rushed up to the 
corpse of their victim, and to my 
dying day I shall never forget 
my feelings when, in one of them 
who was brandishing a still 
smoking rifle, I recognised my 
quondam travelling companion, 
Herr Ludwig Miiller of Frankfort- 
am-Main ! 

I confess that I have but a 
hazy recollection of the scene that 
followed. I remember a violent 
altercation between Eric and Herr 
Miiller’s hunter; I remember a 
furious battle between their re- 
spective dogs; I remember the 
German addressing a string of 
what were doubtless brutal sar- 
casms to me, but they fell idly 
on my ears. Obstupui—I was 
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stunned by the magnitude of the 
blow that had fallen on me, I 
could only stand and gaze on that 
majestic form which ought to have 
fallen to my rifle; on that noble 
head which would never adorn the 
walls of my smoking-room. But at 
last Eric led me away, and it was 
not until we reached home that 
evening that the full tide of recol- 
lection came back, and that I 
passed one of the most miserable 
periods of my existence. 

I subsequently ascertained that 
Herr Miiller had been induced to 
rent the almenning by a so-called 
“sporting agency ” in Christiania ; 
that he had patiently and, as might 
have been expected, fruitlessly 
hunted it during the whole season ; 
that having espied Eric and myself 
trespassing on his ground, he and 
his hunter were coming to demand 
an explanation, when they sud- 
denly became aware of the elk 
bearing down on them, and grasp- 
ing the situation, and seeing that 
our quarry must pass them first, 
had quietly squatted down in the 
clump of willows, and so robbed 
me of victory when it seemed al- 
most within my grasp. 

I can never go back to Norway : 
if I ever leave England again, I 
shall try Alaska. 
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THERE had been a panic in Flor- 
ence. The visitors had fled by 
hundreds, and all because of a 
demonstration against the bread- 
tax in the Piazza Signoria, which 
half-a-dozen London policemen 
would have kept under complete 
control. It was difficult to say 
who was most to blame for the 
scare—the Anarchists at Milan or 
the editors of the Italian papers. 
Not that the Italian press, that 
wanted a sale and manufactured 
news thereto, was much more im- 
politic and unwise in this matter 
0: scare-mongering than our own 
English press, The correspondent 
of the ‘Times’ at Rome, writing 
of the demonstration at Pisa, for 
example, had said that the worst 
feature of the rioting there was 
the fact that women had taken 
part in it, and spoke of frenzied 
petroleuses as among the mob. 
I had been present at the Pisan 
demonstration. It had consisted 
of a good-natured crowd, who, 
while a number of noisy lads 
shouted ‘Al borgo,” and the 
elders looked on and_ smiled, 
listened to a benevolent old 
gentleman on the balcony of the 
town hall, bidding them rest as- 
sured that the bread-tax had al- 
ready been remitted, that he was 
in charity with all men, and 
hoped all men were in charity 
with the powers that be. But as 
for the petroleuses of the ‘ Times’ 
correspondent, they were a few 
factory-girls who, during the 
dinner-hour, came down to mingle 
with the crowd upon the bridge 
over the Arno and to enjoy the 
fun. The bell rang, and they 
went back to their work. But 
the scare, thanks largely to the 
press, existed; it had emptied 
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Florence of forestiert, much to the 
chagrin of the hotel-keepers, and 
had driven a young queen and her 
attendants away from the city, to 
the grief of the shop-keepers, 

We were travelling with ladies 
who wished to visit La Verna and 
see that famous shrine of St 
Francis in the Apennine hills 
where he fasted and received the 
stigmata ; and the question arose, 
Was it safe to travel in a country 
on the eve of revolution? The 
head of the prefecture must be 
consulted, and his answer was re- 
assuring : ‘‘ You may go with per- 
fect safety anywhere from the 
source of the Tiber to its mouth. 
Umbria is absolutely tranquil.” 
So we started for La Verna, as all 
lovers of St Francis must do who 
wish to see a Franciscan monastery 
that remains to-day in rule and 
manner exactly what it was when 
it was founded in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century—in the year 
when, for the good of his soul, 
on the 8th of May 1213, Count 
Orlando of Chiusi gave to Francis 
“the wild mountain in the midst 
of his estate” as a place for soli- 
tude and prayer. 

At the time when the monas- 
teries were disestablished, the 
ancientry of La Verna, or Al 
Vernia as it used to be called,—its 
unbroken tradition,—stood it in 
good stead. The sturdy Floren- 
tines, rather than allow this link . 
with the past to be broken, bought 
up the whole monastery lands ; 
and once a-year the podesta and 
city magnates go in state to St 
Francis’s shrine and plant their 
banner on its terrace wall, and so 
return, blessing and blest. 

La Verna is not much easier of 
access now than in olden time. 
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Travellers from Florence can, if 
they will, combine an excursion to 
Vallombrosa and the Apennine 
monastery ; but the best way is to 
take train to Arezzo, sleep the 
night there, and then jog the next 
day slowly along the single line to 
Bibbiena. Thence, after an honest 
fight for reasonable terms with an 
impassive vettwrino, who because 
he is a monopolist commands the 
situation, one drives, or rather 
crawls, up an endless hill of eight 
miles in three hours : and keeping 
the carriage for the night, one ac- 
cepts the simple fare of the hospit- 
able monks, and comes back on 
the following day, in time for the 
only afternoon train from Bibbiena 
to Arezzo. 

Arezzo is itself well worth a visit. 
As we made our way up the mod- 
ern street from the station to the 
town upon the hill-slope, crowned 
with its great brown duomo, it 
is true there was little to remind 
us of the time when this Aretium 
was one of the twelve powerful 
cities of the Etruscan league that 
dared to withstand Rome to the 
face. We had to wait till the 
morrow to see the work of the 
Etruscan potter in the town mu- 
seum in order to realise its ancient 
origin. But Arezzo was proud of 
her sons: as we passed on, we 
noted the white marble statue of 
the inventor of musical notation, 
Guido, the Benedictine monk ; and 
we remembered that other inven- 
tors of harmony had here been 
born. 

For was not Aretium the birth- 
place of Meecenas—Virgil’s friend, 
and patron of Horace? Close to 
the cathedral still stands the 
house where Petrarch was born. 
Makers, too, of colour- music as 
well as the harmony of sound 
and numbers owned Arezzo as 
their home. Here the painter of 
those strange sad Ohrists upon 
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the cross, Margeritone, lived. 
Here Spinello Aretino was born ; 
and last but not least, as far as 
the world of art goes, here Vasari, 
the historian of the Italian schools 
of painting, architect, painter, 
critic, and writer in one, had his 
dwelling. 

It was Sunday evening when 
we arrived, and the Via Cavour, 
in which the two rival hotels 
frown across the street at one 
another, was crowded with a mul- 
titude too close almost for breath- 
ing. They were taking the air in 
the Sunday-evening, silent, stifling 
Italian manner. In a moment the 
word “ Forestieri” went through 
the throng, and the Hotel Inghil- 
terra went up a peg or two above 
the Victoria, as with much un- 
necessary cracking of whips our 
arrival was heralded. 

The light was fading, but we 
took a hasty walk up to the 
higher part of the town, and were 
a little disappointed to find the 
towers had for the most part dis- 
appeared, and the town walls with 
them, since the day of the blessed 
Francis. One had seen pictures 
of St Francis exorcising the devils 
of Arezzo; and in those pictures 
it was plain that in his time 
Arezzo was possessed of a8 many 
towers as devils. As for our- 
selves, except for the devil of 
dirt in the back lanes and a 
cockroach and cricket or two in 
our beds at night, we found St 
Francis’s charm: still held good. 

Next morning early the battered 
remains of Piero della Francesca’s 
and Spinello’s work, whose frescoes 
we had seen in San Miniato, were 
visited in the Church of San 
Francesco, close to the hotel. We 
envied the ringers who in old 
time went to their bell-ropes with 
visions of this master’s work 
upon the walls, and the clergy 
who could think of the legends of 
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the finding of the cross in the 
choir. Thence we passed back and 
up the sloping street to that most 
picturesque of Lombard towers 
of the Church of Santa Maria 
del Pieve, whose crutched window- 
shafts took us at once in thought 
to San Frediano at Lucca, Long 
did we gaze at the quaint carving 
of the eleventh and _ twelfth 
centuries over the doorway: the 
Christ in Jordan, as we had seen 
Him on the bronze gates of the 
baptistery at Florence; the 
Madonna, between her sad-faced 
angels ; the months of the year, 
carved as we remembered them 
carved upon the baptistery at Pisa. 
The man who carved December 
must surely have studied pig- 
killing as a fine art,—it is true 
to the life. Thence, after a 


good look at the Law Oourts in 
the piazza at the back of the 
church, whose facade tells of the 
best fourteenth-century Florentine 
craftsmanship, we returned to the 


street in front of Santa Maria del 
Pieve, where the cobblers and tin- 
smiths, busy upon vine-sprinklers, 
were making the air throb with 
their hammers; and passing up- 
ward by the Palazzo Publico, now 
a prison, but in the fourteenth 
century the seat of Government, 
we stopped a moment to wonder 
at the armorial bearings that give 
such interest to its old front. 
But we were bent upon seeing 
Petrarch’s house ; and asking our 
way to Via dell’ Orte, we found 
ourselves in three minutes gazing 
at the old well-head in front of 
_ the insignificant house that heard 
the poet’s earliest cry. Another 
minute, turning round the corner 
of the canon’s house opposite, the 
duomo stood before us. 

We entered the duomo, for we 
had in mind the fresco of Giotto 
in Santa Maria del Pieve ; and one 
knew that it was conjectured that 
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the great canopied tomb to the 
“warrior Bishop Guido Tarlati,” 
wrought in 1330 by Agostino 
and Agnolo of Siena, had been 
worked from designs by Giotto. 
We knew, too, that there was 
good fourteenth-century glass in 
some of the windows, and that in 
the side chapel on the left of the 
door were admirable examples of 
Andrea della Robbia’s work. We 
were not disappointed, but all the 
beauty within the duomo paled 
before the beauty of that view of 
the lustrous fertile plain, as re- 
vealed to us from the shady piazza 
by the city wall, at the north-east 
end of the duomo, We almost 
forgot the extreme interest of the 
lancet - windowed Gothic tower 
that uprose hard by, as we gazed 
upon the hills of fruitfulness, the 
miles of vines and mulberry-trees 
and emerald grain, which once the 
princely Mzcenas had gazed upon, 
who knows, with his friend the 
Mantuan, perhaps with Horace, at 
his side. As one drank in the 
loveliness of that paradise of 
Aretian farm-life, one could not 
but feel that this scene might 
have helped to make young 
Petrarch a poet: and as I heard 
the organ sound and the chanting 
of the choir in the near cathedral, 
I thought how Guido the monk 
had listened here to chanting of 
men and song of birds, and felt the 
mystery of sound mould him to 
his lofty purpose, a teacher of 
music for all the world. Thence 
did we hurry back to the station, 
to take the eleven-o’clock train to 
Bibbiena. 

There was much that was of in- 
terest, much that was picturesque, 
in the Maytide life of the farm- 
folk as we panted leisurely along 
up the valley of the Arno; but the 
end of the journey came at last, 
and the battle for the carriage to 
La Verna began with the stub- 
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born, broad-faced coach-proprietor. 
He asked 40 francs, we offered 
20; slow advance was made to 
25, and he accepted it, but not 
till we had made up our minds 
for an eight-mile walk and had 
arranged with a rival Bibbienese 
to take our baggage on a mule. 

Then began one of the most 
delightful drives that on a fair 
May afternoon may be taken in 
Tuscany. We left Bibbiena on 
the right without entering it,— 
for we had determined to see the 
Luca della Robbia in the church, 
and to visit the birthplace of 
Raphael’s friend and patron— 
Cardinal Bernardo Divizio—whose 
name the main street still pre- 
serves, as we returned. Thence 
through a straggling suburb and 
down what seemed an impossible 


steep hill we passed northward,. 


toward the little stream of Vésa 
and the quaint monastery and 
domed church of the Madonna 
del Sasso. Here, too, we knew 
was an example of Luca della 
Robbia’s work, but we pushed on. 
Far away to the north was seen 
as black as night the great pine- 
tufted crest of the grey - white 
gleaming rock which was our goal. 
It stood up against the sky like 
the head of some giant iguanodon, 
some monstrous eft that had just 
risen up from sleep and would 
take a look out above a new land 
with which it had nothing in 
common, Defiant it frowned upon 
us, but we drove merrily forward. 
At every turn of the road, as we 
gazed backwards, Bibbiena seemed 
more beautiful, the hills and val- 
leys more filled with ultramarine 
and soft peacock greens and blues ; 
at our side the broom was as 
golden as it was fragrant, and 
campanulas and wild roses and 
honeysuckle gladdened our eyes. 
We descended after a toilsome 
climb along a road, now of clay 
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as red as blood, now of sand 
yellow as gold, towards a river, 
—its dry bed white as snow in 
the sunlight, its water in scattered 
pools of grey and ashen green. 
A bullock-team passed us, a 
mule-team and charcoal -burner’s 
waggon made way for us: with 
these exceptions we saw no life 
stirring save a child at a cottage 
as we descended to the river, and 
a solitary woman at the bridge. 
Thence began the climb in earnest. 
We walked for the horses’ sakes, 
and now and again they stopped 
dead of their own accord for rest. 
The oak-trees became more fre- 
quent as we gained the forest- 
ground beneath La Verna. A 
single house was passed, and a 
tiny hamlet was seen below us on 
the right : up and on we struggled, 
the stony ground was much boulder- 
strewn ; patches of emerald grain 
only just above ground told us we 
were in a higher air; but for this 
the country we passed through 
now was cheerless and inhospit- 
able, fit more for the devils who 
so distressed St Francis’s soul than 
for the dwelling of men. It was 
a mere coincidence that here we 
met a man and solitary ass. St 
Francis had met one somewhere 
hard by, and, sick and weary, had 
been helped to La Verna by its 
means. 

After two and a half hours of 
uphill ground we descried what 
seemed a great stone house, stuck 
as martlets build their nests 
against a wall, upon the face of 
an impracticable cliff. That was 
the monastery we were bound for. 
As evidence that we were near 
the dwelling-place of Ohristian 
men, a gaunt solid cross of wood 
stood up by the wayside in the 
waste: still we drove forward, and 
at the last pulled up at what was 
called the bechia, or the rough 
shanty that did duty for the 
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house of the farm-man and his 
wife, who were servants of the 
bechia. The bechia itself was a 
quaint half farm, half cottage, 
half nunnery, with cheerless pass- 
ages, and barren rooms whose only 
furniture was a vast double bed 
piled mountains high with straw 
mattresses and weighty brown 
blanket-stuffs. Therein dwelt two 
“ Poor Clares,” kindly enough of 
heart though severe of aspect, the 
last survivors of the sisterhood of 
St Francis. We set down the 
ladies of the party, and gave the 
old crones to understand that by 
leave of the Padre Guardiano we 
intended to stay at the monastery, 
and begged them to care for our 
adventurous sisters. 

We had hardly unshipped the 
ladies’ luggage when a couple of 
the Franciscan brotherhood, who 
had been watching our slow ap- 
proach for miles, came to the 
bechia to conduct the whole party 
through a pleasant meadow to the 
monastery steps. One of these 
men was the medico ; the other, by 
his face and manner, the maker of 
jokes for the monastery. How the 
fat old fellow did puff and laugh, 
and laugh and puff, as he led us to 
the tree where the birds came to 
hear St Francis preach, and thence 
to the tiny chapel at the foot of 
the rocky staircase, built to com- 
memorate the victory in his fight 
with the devil that the good 
Francis had at that spot! It was 
but slowly that we went up that 
rocky stair—the view to the south, 
to the blue hills beyond Bibbiena, 

- to the grey ashen waste of utter 
barrenness to our left, to the green 
emerald patches like jewels in the 
red-brown fields in middle distance, 
made us pause again and again ; 
and now for the first time could 
bird-voices be heard. Ohaffinches 
trilled in the ash-buds beneath, 
blackbirds fluttered in the pine- 
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woods above; and, swinging out 
into the sunshine and letting the 
light turn its wings into trans- 
parent bronze, a fine buzzard 
circled overhead—he a descendant, 
perhaps, of that falcon Brother 
Francis so loved and was so loved 
by; that bird of tenderest com- 
panionship, whom in his last adieu 
to Brother Masseo, on the 30th 
day of September 1224, he spoke 
of as his “ most dear little brother,” 
and whom he thanked for his kind- 
ness towards him. 

We passed on and up and under 
a solid-looking fortress gateway, 
and found ourselves in front of the 
little chapel famed far and near 
for its beautiful altarpiece, a cruci- 
fixion by Andrea della Robbia ; 
thence we turned to the left up 
the pebbly slope to the courtyard, 
flanked on one side by the church 
of the monastery, on the other 
by the terrace wall, and were 
welcomed to the guest-house beside 
the monastery well. A sad-faced 
man, Frate Cleto by name, at once 
asked us if we would take coffee. 
In an evil moment we said “ yes,” 
for it was but an apology for the 
same ; bits of dry monastery bread 
were served with it, and we fore- 
saw the prison fare in store for us. 
But the grace with which this 
Franciscan food was set before 
us made amends for absence of 
milk and butter, and even of the 
usual coffee-bean. We took it and 
were thankful, and were told that 
dinner would be served to us at 
seven o'clock, that the ladies must 
leave the monastery at eight, and 
that a brother would come to us 
shortly to guide us round the pre- 
cincts. The brother came, vol- 
uble and courteous: we visited 
in turn the deep-hewn caverned 
rocks, mossy and fern-grown and 
shadowed by sycamore, amongst 
which St Francis had passed his 
first days during the building of 
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the monastery ; and all the while 
my thoughts were back at Dungeon 
Ghyll or Aira Force ; we saw the 
cliff from which monks had fallen, 
and been through the prayers of 
St Francis, marvellously preserved 
from broken bones ; we were taken 
to the cavern where St Francis 
passed his forty days of fasting. 
The monk with us had not read 
the ‘Speculum Vite,’ nor seen 
Pére Sabatier’s ‘Speculum Per- 
fectionis,’ so he was unable to 
tell us how Brother Leo, his com- 
panion at La Verna, has chronicled 
(‘Spec. Perf.,’ cxvii.) that, during 
one of St Francis’s fastings at 
Monte Alvernia, “one day his 
friend had at the hour of eating 
prepared a fire in the cell where 
he was accustomed to eat, and 
when the fire was lighted went 
for St Francis into another cell 
where he was at prayer” — the 
very cell in which we were stand- 
ing—to read the Gospel of the day 
to him, and on his return found 
the cellonfire. St Francis refused 
to put the fire out; he evidently 
thought the fire had as much right 
to the cell as he had, and as much 
right to live its natural life. So 
while other brothers hurried up to 
put out the fire, he, quietly catch- 
ing up the sheepskin he used as 
coverlet at night, went off to the 
woods. I could not help recalling 
this scene to mind as I stood 
within the subterranean little 
rock chamber, where still the 
stone bed of the saint is seen, 
guarded by iron grill from the 
hands of votaries; nor could I 
but in imagination see the mysti- 
fied look upon the faces of the 
monks who were still choking 
from their efforts to overcome 
Brother Fire, when, after Francis 
had returned to his meal, he said 
to Leo, “I will never sleep under 
that sheepskin coverlet from this 
time forward, because I was greedy 
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and would not let Brother Fire 
make his meal off it.” 

We were shown afterwards the 
place where tradition has it that 
St Francis received the stigmata. 
To that little chapel, where the 
lamp in the iron grill ever burns, 
twice in the twenty-four hours, at 
midnight and at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, do the monks, leav- 
ing their dormitories or cells, go 
with solemn chanting, sometimes 
with their scourges in their hands, 
for sacrifice of themselves upon 
the altar of memory of their great 
founder. The grim crucifix, the 
dingy walls, the monks with their 
pale faces kneeling moveless in 
the cold musty-smelling chapel, 
made one’s heart ache; but one’s 
mind was filled with visions of the 
great pictures and sculptures one 
had seen whose inspiration had 
been born at this place, and one’s 
eyes were delighted with the glor- 
ious example of Andrea della 
Robbia above the altar. The 
Saviour hangs upon His cross, 
between faces of the sun and 
moon, the latter opening its mouth 
and making a face of horror and 
astonishment. On one side are 
seen St Francis and the mother 
of the Lord, on the other St John 
and St Jerome. I had never seen 
more feeling expressed by the 
gesture of lifted or folded hands 
in any of the Della Robbia work. 
All the figures are filled with 
deepest devotion ; all speak to us 
of their heart’s emotion, The 
sorrow of the attendant angels is 
sorrow that can be felt. 

The corridor leading from the 
chapel was filled with coarse fres- 
coes of events in the life of St 
Francis, and the monastery was 
one of the many ‘Biblia Pauper- 
um’ we had seen in Italy, and 
was being read with no small in- 
terest and explained with much 
fervour to groups of peasants at 
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the moment we passed through 
it. Then Bonaventura’s cell and 
chapel, used by him when he stayed 
at La Verna in 1263 for the writ- 
ing of his life of the blessed Francis, 
was shown. Next we were pointed 
out the tiny chapel where St 
Francis each day received the 
sacrament of the Mass during 
his sojourn here ; and at last, glad 
to have escaped our voluble guide, 
we came back to the courtyard 
and, sitting on the low stone wall, 
we gazed at the marvellous pros- 
pect of death and life, barren waste 
and wondrous fertility, which was 
laid out like a map _ beneath. 
Ragged peasants prowled about 
the yard; they had had their 
meal, but hunger was still on 
their faces, and they were loth 
to leave this high-built harbour 
of refuge: if they went down to 
the gate, they would return just 
to let the iron helmet - shaped 
bucket swing down into the well 
and haul it up and take a last 
draught of the holy water which 
St Francis had drunk of old. They 
seemed to us to be as careful of 
the chaste daughter of God—his 
sister—as ever St Francis was. He 
would never pour away any water 
when he had finished drinking 
upon ground that could not at 
once absorb it, lest it should be 
fouled by men’s feet. These 
peasant visitors, after ducking 
their heads into the helmet and 
giving their whole faces a drink, 
deliberately turned the helmet 
upside down and sent the remain- 
ing contents back into the well. 
_It may have been piety, but it 
was inconsiderate of those that 
come after, for that well was the 
source of all the drinking-water 
of the monastery. 

We had much desired to climb 
above the monastery to the cliff 
height called ‘“‘La Penna” that 
we might get a view of the valleys 
lying on the other side of this 
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quaint precipice upon whose 
southern ledge we were standing, 
but we knew the light would fail 
us for the Andrea della Robbias, 
and determined to see them be- 
fore starting for the forest walk. 
These are worth all the trouble of 
the journey, for they seem to be 
the chef-d’cuvres of the master’s 
hand. There is one, beautiful but 
of less interest, on the right hand 
of the spectator as he enters the 
church; but for loveliness, for 
reverence, for the expression of 
spiritual feeling, we must pass on to 
the “ Annunciation” in the left- 
hand chapel near the high altar, 
and marvel as we gaze, not only 
at the expression of swift impulse 
given to the announcing angel, who 
has fallen on one knee as though 
he was in act to come more near, 
but at the absolute obedience in 
the face of Mary the Virgin. 
The beauty, too, of the form of 
the jar that holds the lilies did 
not escape one, nor the delicate 
finish of the frame of this devout 
picture in terra cotta. But the 
most interesting of Andrea’s work 
was a terra cotta of the birth of 
Christ in the chapel opposite. 
There lay the Babe upon his little 
couch of new-mown hay; there 
the mother worshipped upon 
bended knee; whilst overhead 
angels, such as Fra Angelico 
would have drawn, sang their 
alleluias; and above the scroll 
whereon the music was written, 
surrounded by the triumphant 
choir, was seen the face of God 
the Father, and in that face sad- 
ness for the sorrow that should 
be. The pathos of that picture 
and its appeal were wonderful. 
The careful breaking up of the 
blue background into shadow by 
the modelling of clouds was a 
noticeable feature in all: we saw 
the same effect later in Andrea’s 
work in the chapel of the Obser- 
vantia at Siena, and in the hall 
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of the Municipale at Montepul- 
ciano. 

But we had not yet seen one of 
the greatest of Della Robbia’s 
works. This was the large altar- 
piece in the tiny chapel opposite 
the monastery gate. The brothers 
were at prayer there, and we had 
scruples. These were waived as 
ridiculous by our cicerone, who, 
unlocking the gate, escorted us 
into the dark inner chapel, and, 
lighting a huge candle, gave us 
sight of this exquisite and pre- 
cious work. It is an Assump- 
tion of the Virgin with attendant 
saints and angels— St Bona- 
ventura receiving from the Virgin 
the measure for the making of the 
chapel. A curious adaptation, 
probably, of the gift of the holy 
girdle. The spirituality of the 
faces and the tenderness of the 
whole terra- cotta made one feel 
that the artist, Andrea della 
Robbia, was determined, from 
love of St Francis, to excel him- 
self in this work. But I could 
hardly give my mind to the white 
faces against the blue ground 
before me, for other faces almost 
as moveless against their brown 
background all round about me. 
There, with countenance expres- 
sionless, vacant, sullen, and some- 
times coarse, knelt in silence, as 
they had knelt for the best part of 
an hour, the young Franciscans, 
each in his allotted place, each a 
prisoner of the Lord, who seemed 
@ prisoner of man, for they were 
under lock and key. Some had 
pulled their brown hoods over 
their heads for warmth’s sake, and 
I saw nothing of their counte- 
nances; others gazed upwards 
as if in a kind of trance; others 
stared straight into vacancy. This 
prayer-hour was part of each 
monkish day’s work—one of the 
rules of their order; but it was 
painful to witness—tragic in its 
non-fulfilment of the essential 
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reasonableness of prayer, and 
pathetic in its apparent failure to 
obtain its end. The sullenness of 
those young men’s faces, the sort 
of caged wild-beast look in their 
eyes, gave one the feeling that 
here was fanaticism of a certain 
order, doubtless, but that the love 
and sympathy for all living 
creatures which St Francis taught 
could not take root in such soil, 
nor find food-time nor flower-time 
in such sunless air, 

We issued from the chapel, the 
jailer locked his silent prisoners 
to their prayers, and we went out 
into the chill afternoon air. We 
would seek the liberty of the 
forest ; we would climb the moun- 
tain-ridge ; we would wander 
where St Francis had wandered, 
where Masseo had seen his visions, 
and where Brother John of Fermo 
had in his sorrow met the Lord. 
A servant of the monastery, with 
a fox-looking face and a broken 
spirit, wobbled along in front 
of us as guide; took us by a 
difficult path for an hour’s walk 
through a forest of beech and pine, 
whose quiet was broken only by 
the thud of the wood-cutter’s axe, 
and now and again by the cry of 
a woodpecker. We climbed 1200 
feet : so dense and airless was the 
forest that it was tiring work. 
The path was cut up deeply by 
wheels of the woodman’s waggon, 
and we were scarcely rewarded 
for our trudge. There was no 
wide expanse of view when we 
gained the broken tower or out- 
look 4165 feet above sea-level. 
Far down below us grey and green 
lay the furrow of the lonely vale, 
the cradle of the Arno, without 
sign of man’s habitation; a 
troubled sea of ridges of violet 
grey rolled towards the north and 
east, featureless and grim, and hid 
from sight the birthplace of the Ti- 
ber. We left off gazing and walked 
along the ridges in a westerly 
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direction, and in twenty minutes’ 


time looked down over precipitous 
crags that gave us a wider view of 
the more open country east of the 
monastery cliff. A falcon was 
seen to leave a ledge below us, 
and we heard a blackbird’s voice. 
Thence back through the dark 
woods we came, back through the 
monastery farm-buildings, in time 
to find that the faithful monk Oleto 
had spread his coarse cloth in the 
little refectory, and was anxiously 
waiting for us to take our seats 
that he might bring in the soup. 

The dinner cannot be described ; 
for after the soup of bread sopped 
in saltish water had disappeared, 
a strange dish was served. Cleto 
was proud of it, but could not 
explain it; only as he sighed 
deeply he would with his finger 
indicate with pride the choicest 
morsel, and urge us to gird up the 
loins of our appetite thereto. One 
of my friends believes to this day 
that the dish was “‘monastery mice 
in batter.” Certainly there were 
little tailed creatures mixed up 
with what, after all, may have 
been artichoke fragments fried in 
paste. We stuck to our coarse 
bread and the coarser wine, which 
was part of some poor neighbour- 
ing farmer’s offering to the monas- 
tery, and waited till the next 
course. It was the last: it seemed 
to consist of fragments of a pickled 
shoulder of mutton which had on 
some former occasion been shorn 
of most of its meat. Tough, 
stringy, knobby bits of muscle 
and fibre were scraped away and 
laid by the side of the bone and 
handed round. We took it, for 
by the light in Oleto’s face and 
his deeper sigh this was some- 
thing special—a treat only for 
princes. Poor Oleto! as he sighed 
I remembered that here at Al 
Vernia St Francis had sighed be- 
fore him, and, much tempted in 
the body of the devil, had lost his 
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accustomed cheerfulness. What 
form of temptation poor Oleto 
was undergoing I know not; but 
sight of mice in batter, and the 
last fragments of the last mutton 
bone in a monastery where meat 
is forbidden, may have been a 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow. 

We were not without company 
or conversation. Frate Joculatore 
was there; he laughed much. 
Then at our request Padre Guar- 
diano, the abbot or father of La 
Verna, came. A big, burly, bull- 
necked fellow, he looked a little 
like Luther, and seemed to have 
the strength of an ox. He told 
us much of the poverty of the 
people in the hill country round ; 
of the thousands of kilos of grain 
he had distributed since Ohristmas 
to prevent death from starvation. 
He spoke bitterly of the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries as adding to 
the destitution of the poor, and as 
good as said “the tumulti” were 
a judgment from God for the rob- 
bery of the Church ; but he denied 
there was any wish in that neigh- 
bourhood for revolution, and be- 
lieved that with fiscal reforms the 
people would be satisfied with 
their government. As for Fran- 
ciscan work, he told us that there 
were few readers or writers 
amongst them: art did not exist 
in the Order, and the old idea of 
cultivation or redeeming of land 
had passed away. It was not a 
hopeful outlook, we thought, and 
this especially as there was evi- 
dently no lack of zeal for St 
Francis, nor of recruits for the 
Order. 

The youthfulness of many of 
the monks we had seen at prayer 
bore out Padre Guardiano’s as- 
severation that, according to St 
Francis’s vision, the Order would 
never die ; but when we ventured 
to hope for reform and a return to 
the old days of the glory of man- 
ual labour such as St Francis had 
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taught, the padre shook his head. 
Who knows but that this recruit- 
ing of the Franciscans from the 
peasantry to-day may, after all, be 
only the outcome of an attempt to 
escape from manual labour to a 
world where strict discipline ex- 
cuses absence of brains as well as 
indolence for limbs ! 

We were told we might break- 
fast on the morrow, and one of 
our party asked if it would be 
permissible to have café-aw-lait. 
This staggered Oleto. The idea 
of milk in a Franciscan monastery 
was too much for him. There 
was, he said, one cow at the farm 
below, but that was kept in case 
of sickness. We were unable to 
gainsay this, and threw ourselves 
on the mercy of Padre Guardiano. 
He, with the magnificence of an 
emperor, turned to his brother 
monks and ordered that cow to 
be milked for our benefit on the 
morrow; and then, with a gra- 
cious smile and tone that seemed 
different from the tone and 
manner with which he ruled the 
brethren, he bade us good-night. 

At eight o’clock the monk with 
the lantern came to escort the 
ladies beyond the precincts, and 
at nine another monk came to 
lead us of the sterner sex down 
through the cloisters at the back 
of the chapel that served as the 
resting - place of baggage - mules, 
and smelt of the stable, on to a 
second or interior cloister, in the 
upper corridor of which our rest- 
ing-place was found. We stum- 
bled on over sledges and ploughs 
and cart apparatus, and gained 
the stairway; thence entered a 
corridor hung with cheap prints 
of scenes in the French Revolu- 
tion, and were ushered to an 
apartment that was next door to 
a similar one which had sheltered 
royalty. The key was given to 
us, the candle was lit, and we 
saw the two huge piles of balloon- 
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like mattress and blanketing, and 
the two tiny basins and towels, 
which, with six inches of mirror, 
was the furniture of the best 
spare room the monastery could 
afford. We were soon asleep, 
grateful for the simple cleanliness 
and chance of warmth, and too 
tired to be waked by the sound of 
the midnight bell that called our 
friends from their slumbers for 
their procession to the Ohapel of 
the Stigmata. 

Next morning the  swifts 
screamed so loud as to rouse us 
from sleep. We went out into 
the cold cloud that hung in drizzle 
of fine rain upon the monastery 
court. We envied the monks 
their great frieze gown sleeves as 
we took our seats in the chill 
refectory. That morning was 
occupied in watching the ordinary 
life of the brotherhood. It was a 
festa, and peasants came crowding 
up the steep stone stairway for 
the dole of bread that would cer- 
tainly be theirs. I never quite 
realised the worth of a loaf of 
coarse bread as joy-maker till I 
saw the light come into~the faces 
of some of the women at the 
monastery gate, and watched them 
scamper back down the steep stairs 
to bear it to their dwelling far 
away. Blessed Francis, how his 
sad face would have been a 
moment less sad to see that sight, 
and to know that, more than six 
and a half centuries after he left 
La Verna for ever, La Verna still 
cares for the poor and fills the 
hungry with bread ! 

The cloud passed away and the 
sun shone out. Suddenly the far- 
off hills round Bibbiena below 
us appeared dark Prussian blue 
instead of the fairy opalescent 
cobalt colour with which they had 
been shining. At the same time 
the heavens darkened and the 
near waste wilderness at our feet 
went white as a dead man’s face. 
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A low rumble of thunder was heard 
and lightning flashed. The air, 
which had been deadly still, seemed 
in a moment all alive. Birds 
ceased singing, and the leaves 
almost crackled with fear as they 
felt the coming gale. It was on 
us in a minute, and the hail and 
the lightning and the roar of 
heaven’s artillery seemed to turn 
our peaceful convent-yard into a 
fortress in a state of siege. Then 
as suddenly the sunlight flashed 
out of the darkness, and the great 
forest behind us and the precipice 
beneath us shone as fiercely as 
though it were molten gold. I 
could not help thinking of how, on 
a far-off day,—that day when St 
Francis beheld a seraph descend 
from heaven with six fiery and 
resplendent wings,—the shepherds 
who were watching their flocks 
were filled with fear and trembling ; 
for, as the old chronicle has it, 
“Then did all the Monte Alvernia 
appear wrapt in intense fire which 
illuminated all the mountains 
and valleys around, as it were 
the sun shining in his strength 
upon the earth.” The thunder- 
storm passed, but it left a bite in 
the air which chilled us to the 
bone. At three we heard the 
weird chanting at the back of the 
high altar cease. The strange 
mixture of lion-growl, bull-roar, 
and human psalmody paused for a 
moment, and out of the doorways 
either side issued the procession, 
headed by the youngest monk 
bearing aloft a black cross to 
which the emblems of the Passion 
_ were affixed —the spear, the 
sponge, the scourge, the crown of 
thorns. So with slow steps and a 
constantly repeated litany the bare- 
footed brothers passed down the 
church into the bleak rainy air, on 
to the gusty corridor, and away 
through echoing walls to the Chapel 
of the Stigmata. 

Our horses were waiting us at 
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the bechia far below. We made 
our little votive offering for the 
kindness and hospitality received, 
and away from La Verna we 
went, down from the rain and the 
chill air and the clinging cloud 
into the sun and the cheerful 
moments and joyous life of Nature, 
—not without admiration for the 
blind devotion of those followers 
of St Francis, who wrestle with 
the storm and wind as well as 
with the devil on their mount of 
temptation ; and not without hope 
that the time may come when 
truer followers of the great apostle 
of the middle ages may believe, 
that though on that mountain 
of ecstasy it is at times good for 
them to be alone with God, their 
work for the world lies in the 
plain below—that they will find 
their Master not only upon the 
Mount of Vision, but in the simple 
levels, the daily life of ordinary 
working men ; that, to paraphrase 
Whittier— 


‘¢ Saint Francis dwells no more afar 
The saint of some great mountain-scar, 
But down among the poor and blind, 
The maimed and suffering of our kind ; 
In works they do, in prayers they pray, 
Life of their lives he lives to-day.” 


One thing had been made clear 
to us by our visit to La Verna. 
The teaching of their great founder, 
that if a man will not work neither 
shall he eat, has been forgotten. 
If the Franciscans would but set 
themselves to become skilled handi- 
craftsmen, they might go through 
Italy to-day giving back to the 
people happiness and bread by 
recovering in the scattered towns 
and villages the lost arts and crafts 
for which these towns and villages 
were once famed, and they would 
carry the very gospel St Francis 
taught them. For he who bade 
a lazy monk leave the Order with 
the words, “Go thy way, brother 
drone,” once said, “It is my will 
that all my brethren learn to 
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labour and exercise themselves in 
good works, that we may be less 
burdensome to men, and that 
neither heart nor tongue may go 
astray for idleness’ sake.” Nor, 
though there was one exception, 
did it seem that the brothers of 
La Verna had remembered how 
constantly the founder had called 
them to joy and gladness, and bade 
them remember that they were 
the ‘‘joculatores Dei” — God’s 
strolling singers. Let them read 
chapter xcvi. of the ‘Speculum 
Perfectionis,’ which treats of how 
St Francis blamed a companion 
who was sad of countenance, and 
they will feel that their teacher 
well knew that men would never 
be won to the religion of Christ 
by long faces. 

We drove as swiftly down as we 
had come slowly up: the birds 
sang, the lizards ran, the flowers 
shone by the roadside ; the plains 
and hills below us appeared more 
violet- purple, shot with more 
sunny green and lapis-lazuli than 
ever they had seemed on the pre- 
vious day ; the driver cracked his 
whip and whistled; the horses 
knew their way homeward; but 
the charm of that all-golden 
afternoon, as we passed back to 
Bibbiena and the country that 
Mecenas loved and Virgil sang of, 
was not potent to drive away all 
cloud or banish all sadness. We 
remembered the sorrowful face of 
Cleto, the sighing monk, and of 
the dreary life of sternness, idle- 
ness, poverty, and prayer we had 
left behind at La Verna. No 
wonder St Francis found many 
devils to fight at that mountain 
retreat, though he fought them 
well. Brother Leo has chronicled 
for us how “at that time when in 
the sacred mountain of Alvernia 
he received the stigmata of the 
Lord, St Francis suffered such 
temptations in his body and trib- 
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ulations that he was not able 
to appear as cheerful as was 
his wont”; and he said to his 
friend, “If the brethren knew 
what and how great tribulations 
and afflictions the demons make 
for me, there is not one of them 
who would not be moved with 
compassion and pity concerning 
me.” I did not know what 
troubles Brother Oleto had to en- 
dure, but from the depths of my 
heart I pitied that man ; and his 
joyless and careworn face haunts 
me still. Nor could one get rid 
of the thought that there in that 
mountain-hold—“ that devout and 
solitary place,” as Count Orlando 
called it, where, as the chronicler 
Thomas de Celano tells us, St 
Francis learned “that through 
much anguish and many struggles 
he should enter the kingdom,”— 
there had been once born noble 
thoughts to help the world, and 
noble thoughts that might still 
help it, for the call to holy pov- 
erty is as loud to-day as ever. 
But the great souls that there first 
received the holy fire of their con- 
secration to the pattern of Christ, 
these had passed away. There 
was no Francis now, no Brother 
Leo, no Frate Angelo, no James 
of Massa nor John of Fermo, to 
go from their fortress of prayer 
to make a dead religion stand 
upon its feet and shake Europe 
into spiritual being. Yes, as in 
thought one stands once again 
upon that high convent terrace of 
La Verna, it is not only the sad 
face of Cleto that haunts one, it 
is the music of the past that 
saddens,— 


“Vague and forlorn, 
As from an infinitely distant land, 
Come airs and floating echoes, and 
convey 
A melancholy into all our day.” 


H. D. Rawnstey. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A CUBAN GOVERNOR, 


WueEn Francis Bacon, in his calm, 
all-seeing way, was summing up 
the “outward accidents” which 
‘‘conduce much to fortune,” he 
judged “the most frequent of 
external causes is, that the folly 
of one man is the fortune of 
another. For no man prospers 
so suddenly as by others’ errors. 
Serpens nisi serpentem comederit 
non fit Draco.” The observation 
and proverb apply at least as 
exactly to nations as to men. 
When a power passes from the 
state of serpent to dragon, it is 
rarely without consuming another 
on its way. If Russia had not 


destroyed Sweden —the Sweden, 
that is to say, inherited by Charles 
XIL., which was still a Power— 
she would not have stepped from 


her semi- Asiatic obscurity into 
the fellowship of European na- 
tions. Then Poland followed the 
valiant little kingdom of Gustavus 
Adolphus. In both cases it was 
the sheer folly of the weaker 
which helped the more powerful. 
Neither could have kept its place 
altogether when once the vast 
latent force of Russia was made 
available. Sweden is a conspicu- 
ous example of the truth of what 
Bacon elsewhere says when treat- 
ing “Of the True Greatness of 
Kingdoms and Estates”: “ For to 
think that a handful of people 
can, with the greatest courage 
‘and policy in the world, embrace 
too large extent of Dominion ; it 
may hold for a time, but it will 
fail suddenly.” Yet it was the 
unwisdom, if not downright mad- 
ness, of Charles XII. which made 
the failure so sudden and complete. 
As for Poland, there is a Russian 


proverb quoted by Mérimée in a 
letter to Panizzi, which says that 
God took something unmention- 
able from a flesh-worm to make 
the brains of all the Poles—and 
it is true. 

The entry of the United States 
into the fellowship of nations which 
conquer and hold dependencies has 
been made in the old way. The 
serpent has eaten another serpent 
that it may become dragon, and 
again the folly of the one has been 
the fortune of the other. The 
poor remains of the colonial em- 
pire of Spain have supplied the 
needful food to the Union. By 
the terms of peace made at the 
end of this most pitiful of wars, 
the Spaniards lose all-that was left 
of a dominion which once extended 
over half the two Americas and 
far into the Indian Ocean, There 
may be some show of possession 
conceded to them in the Philip- 
pines, though even so much is 
most doubtful, but the reality is 
gone for ever. And this is the 
last stage of a process lasting over 
nearly a century, due primarily to 
internal causes, and only com- 
pleted by external force. 

The history of Spain’s colonial 
empire would supply an admirable 
theme to any one whose purpose 
it was to demonstrate how little 
heroic achievements, great quali- 
ties, valour, and even strenuous 
good intentions will avail those 
who want governing faculty. The 
formation of that empire was an 
amazing feat, even when every 
allowance is made for the condi- 
tions which helped the Spaniards. 
They were well armed and dis- 
ciplined men, while most of their 
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enemies were savages without 
weapons of metal. The so-called 
civilisations of Mexico and Peru 
were mere barbarisms, strong 
mainly in show. The first was 
a sanguinary tyranny, hated by 
its neighbours, who helped the 
Spaniards in its overthrow. Much 
sympathy has been wasted on the 
less ferocious empire of the Incas 
—which, after all, was a military 
despotism, existing only so long 
as it could conquer and plunder. 
Both would have perished if the 
Spaniard had never come near 
them, leaving no sign except heaps 
of such ruins as mark the place 
where a nation once was in Oen- 
tral America, Even these are 
but poor things when compared to 
the mighty ruins of Angkor in 
Cambodjia, the work of some 
great and forgotten race. Yet 
when we remember how small the 
bodies of Spaniards who achieved 
the conquest of America were; 
that the whole work was done in 
little more than half a century— 
from 1492 to 1550 or thereabouts; 
that the Philippines were attacked 
at the same time, while Spain was 
playing a foremost part in Europe, 
—it remains an amazing example 
of energy. And there was great 
faculty, great individual capacity 
for government, and with them a 
constant effort on the part of the 
State to treat the Indians with 
humanity. Yet the end of it all 
has been little other than squalid. 
Spain did not escape the hatred 
both of her own colonists and of 
the Indians whom she had en- 
deavoured to protect. By them 
she was driven from the main- 
land. Now the hatred of the 
Creoles has prepared the way for 
the loss of the islands with which 
her empire began, and has ended. 
To tell the history of this sad 
failure would be a great and 
withal a difficult task. Few pages 
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of history are more obscure than 
those which recount the decay of 
Spain’s colonial empire. When the 
conquest was complete the witnesses 
became silent. What has to be 
explained is not merely the fact 
that the colonies fell away from 
the mother country. Our own 
plantations revolted, and we know 
why. To-day, if the self-governing 
colonies remain parts of the empire, 
it is by their own goodwill, and by 
their perception of the fact that 
it is their interest to maintain the 
bond. Whether they have parted 
or remain attached, they form 
solid and orderly States. But 
squalor and anarchy have, with 
very few exceptions, followed the 
independence of the countries 
which once belonged to Spain. 
There are secondary causes for this 
difference which are easily quoted. 
One of them is pointed out by 
Bacon in that same essay, “Of 
the True Greatness of Kingdoms 
and Estates.” He says: “I have 
sometimes marvelled at Spain, 
how they clasp and contain so 
large Dominions with so few 
natural Spaniards; but sure the 
whole compass of Spain is a very 
great body of a tree—far above 
Rome and Sparta at the first.” 
Napoleon, said Brillat-Savarin, 
ate fast and badly—and so did 
Spain in the days of the conquest. 
She spread her dominion so rapidly. 
and so widely that it was nowhere 
possible to form a solid body of 
men of purely Spanish descent. 
Such a body might have revolted 
from the mother country ; but it 
would have contained the elements 
of a State, with European tradi- 
tions of government. As it was, 
the colonies of Spain became 
much what India would be if it 
contained a large Eurasian popula- 
tion claiming all the rights of 
Englishmen, but yet not strong 
enough to rule without the co- 
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operation of the natives. To make 
the comparison complete, we must 
suppose that the natives have been 
brought over to the religion of the 
Eurasians. All must see how dif- 
ficulb it would be to govern a 
dependency in such conditions. 
Another partial explanation may 
be found in the relations of Church 
to State in the Spain of the 
eighteenth century. Whenever 
the history of the old standing 
rivalry between lawyers and church- 
men comes to be written, the con- 
flict of the Spanish clergy and the 
* Regalistas” or royalist lawyers 
will not form the least interesting 
of its chapters. In the early days 
the Spanish sovereigns intrusted 
large powers to the Church, as 
protector of the Indians, and used 
it as a check on the colonists. 
With the eighteenth century there 
came a reaction. The Orown grew 
jealous of the power it had itself 
given to the priests. The “ Re- 


galista” lawyers were allowed to 
vindicate the rights of the Crown 
—and one of the main props of 
the power of Spain in the New 


World was broken. There were 
not wanting men who foresaw the 
inevitable end. It is said, and the 
story is quite credible, that Aranda, 
the friend of Voltaire and the 
enemy of the Jesuits, foretold the 
loss of Spain’s colonial empire 
on the mainland to his master, 
Charles III. When the inde- 
pendence of the United States 
was recognised, he advised the 
king to divide his American 
dominions among his younger sons, 
‘and take the title of Emperor, 
thus preserving for Spain a certain 
superiority over the vassal king- 
doms, which would have had entire 
internal independence. In this 
way Aranda thought that the 
empire might be kept together; 
but it was his belief, and the future 
showed he was right, that the 
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example of the English plantations 
would sooner or later lead to revolt 
in the Spanish possessions, and 
then, given the vast extent of the 
territory to be maintained and the 
weakness of the mother country, 
there could be but one end. Per- 
haps the experiment could not 
have succeeded. It would cer- 
tainly have required a measure of 
governing faculty in the Spanish 
Bourbons of which they gave no 
sign. Yet it is a pity it was not 
attempted, for it would certainly 
have been interesting. 

Taken together, the attack on 
the power of the Church, the fatal 
resolution of Charles III. to help 
the insurgents in the English 
colonies, and his inability to un- 
derstand the effect which the in- 
dependence of the United States 
must have on his own possessions, 
go far to explain the ultimate loss 
of the Spanish dominions. Spain 
would neither govern them in the 
only way they could be ruled—by 
good administration and a strong 
authority working for beneficent 
ends—nor let them go in peace. 
If she granted reforms, they were 
purely political, and when they 
had any effect at all, it was to 
reduce the power of her governors, 
without satisfying either the sen- 
timental or the real grievances of 
her subjects. Even in the midst 
of her war against Napoleon she 
would not resign her commercial 
monopoly, nor her right to send 
out swarms of officials who, if 
only because they were badly 
paid, and held their places on an 
insecure tenure, were compelled 
to be corrupt. She weakened her- 
self by sending troops to coerce 
America, when the greater part 
of her territory at home was in 
the hands of the French marshals. 
Experience has taught her no- 
thing, and the history of the last 
few years in Cuba has only been 
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that of an earlier generation on a 
smaller scale. 

We have just been supplied 
with the means of looking at the 
process by the publication of 
General Polavieja’s vindication of 
his administration in Cuba.!_ Don 
Camilo Polavieja has always en- 
joyed a considerable reputation 
among his countrymen as a soldier, 
and administrator who has kept 
himself aloof from politics, which 
in Spain means the scuffling of 
parliamentary kites and crows at 
Madrid, and the intrigues of 
“‘caciques” or bosses in the con- 
stituencies. He cannot be a 
young man, for he speaks of him- 
self as having served as common 
soldier in Africa, presumably in 
that war of 1859 against the Em- 
pire of Morocco which gave Spain 
one very transient gleam of mili- 
tary glory. He went to Cuba 


first on being promoted from the 
rank of sergeant, and fought his 
way to the grade of mariscal de 


campo during the Ten Years’ War 
of 1868-1878. When it was ended 
by the convention of Zanjon, he 
was appointed to administer the 
province of Puerto Principe, and 
was promoted thence to the gov- 
ernment of Santiago de Cuba, 
While in this post he suppressed 
the rising of Antonio Maceo—the 
so-called “little war,” the only 
one which, according to Seiior 
Reparaz in his ‘Guerra de Cuba,’ 
Spain has concluded in America 
by clear victory, and not by con- 
cession or surrender. In 1890 he 
was sent out as Oaptain-General 
to Havana by Don Antonio Can- 
ovas, but resigned in 1892, when 
the Minister for the Colonies, 
Sefior Romero Robledo, insisted 
on making certain so-called re- 
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forms in the administration. 
When the revolt in the Philip- 
pines was becoming formidable, he 
was sent out to restore order, and 
did gain some successes, but was 
disabled by an attack of ophthal- 
mia. It was said that on his 
return to Spain he was treated 
with scant respect by Sefior Can- 
ovas, and would have received no 
recognition of his services but for 
the intervention of the Queen 
Regent. His book goes far to 
explain how he might make him- 
self intolerable even to the least 
unstatesmanlike of Spanish poli- 
ticians. Now his name is being 
brought forward as that of the 
man who is to be asked to supply 
his country with a strong govern- 
ment in the frightful crisis pro- 
duced by long years of unwisdom. 
It will be seen that General 
Polavieja has had a varied career, 
and has gone far in the service of 
his country among other peoples. 
Only an Englishman could have 
led a similar life, governing great 
dependencies in the New World 
and the Indian Ocean. General 
Polavieja has had many predeces- 
sors among his countrymen in the 
past, but no Spaniard will ever 
lead such a life again. What the 
general’s motive may have been in 
publishing this book it is idle to 
inquire. His past is a guarantee 
that he has not been influenced 
by political ambition, and indeed 
he could not possibly hope to 
make himself popular by telling 
a tale which is the reverse of flat- 
tering to his countrymen. He 
protests that he has not been 
influenced by the mere desire to 
remind the politicians that “he 
told them so,” difficult as human 
nature finds it to resist this par- 





* Mi politica en Cuba. A Narrative, with Documents, by the Marquis of 


Polavieja, Lieutenant-Cieneral. 
Madrid; Emilio Minuesa. 1898. 
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ticular temptation. Be his motive 
what it may, he has set before his 
countrymen a very unvarnished, 
if not quite complete, picture of the 
causes of their misfortunes in Cuba. 
Let us hope they will lay the lesson 
to heart, for it is quite as instruc- 
tive for their home as for their 
colonial administration. To us 
he has given the means of real- 
ising what lies behind the sound- 
ing generalities of American news- 
paper correspondents and Cuban 
patriots when they denounce the 
misgovernment of Spain. General 
Polavieja’s style is for the most 
part businesslike and _ straight- 
forward. He is not above the 
harmless vanity of assuring us 
that he is rude in speech, and 
“little blessed with the soft phrase 
of peace.” But his active life has 


not injured his power of writing, 
and his faults are a certain fond- 
ness for pedantic words—such as 
the verb involucrar, to involu- 
crate, which is taken from botany, 


and is not literary Castilian at all 
—and for rather confused meta- 
phors. When, for instance, he is 
speaking of the Cuban agitators, he 
talks of ‘the zeal with which I and 
my agents destroyed castles built 
in the air of their base passions.” 
But these eccentricities are not 
common, and as a rule the general 
writes a very respectable Castilian 
equivalent for the solid pounding 
official style of our own Anglo- 
Indians—a very excellent medium 
for good sense about questions 
of administration and matters of 
fact. 

If one wished to attempt the 
feat of the French epigrammatist, 
to convey a volume in a page, and 
a page in a sentence; or, in our 
own colloquial phrase, to give 
General Polavieja’s book in a 
nutshell,—one might say that it 
describes the futile effort of an 
anarchy to rule another. An- 
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archical Spain has endeavoured 
to maintain its authority over 
anarchical Cuba. The general is 
careful to guard himself against 
the charge that he is wise only 
after the event. A great part, if 
not the greater part, of his book 
consists of letters which he wrote at 
different dates, spread over many 
years, to public men. One of these 
was sent in October 1880 to Don 
Ramon Blanco, who was then 
Captain-General of Ouba, as he is 
to-day. The “little war” was 
but just ended, and “ the people’s 
hearts yet wild, brimful of fear.” 
It was at this moment that a 
proposal was made to the Govern- 
ment to allow the leaders of 
the rising to return, on promise 
of good behaviour. Polavieja met 
it with the answer which would 
have been made by any capable 
Lieutenant-Governor in India. 
He pointed out that this was the 
way to turn the peace of the 
country into a mere truce, and 
he added a profoundly true obser- 
vation on Spanish rule. ‘ We 
Spaniards,” said he, putting it 
gently, “are profoundly impres- 
sionable, and we live in extremes ; 
we either commit barbarities, or 
we forgive everything, whereby 
we only succeed in making our- 
selves hated, and in allowing them 
[viz., the Cubans] to think they 
can deceive us with impunity.” 
The method of Spain has been 
to alternate between spasms of 
ferocity, such as the reconcentra- 
tion order of General Weyler, and 
periods of sloth, when she looks 
on idly at preparations for rebel- 
lion made under her very nose— 
her servants in the meanwhile 
dozing in oriental idleness, or fill- 
ing their own pockets with the 
reward of corruption. To General 
Polavieja the end of it all was 
perfectly clear eighteen years ago. 
He goes on to say :— 
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“Why cannot we keep in the 
middle path? Why cannot we 
govern with the head instead of 
with the heart? Why, instead of 
allowing ourselves to be swayed by 
the impulses of the second, can the 
first not be left to regulate and 
direct, coldly and clearly with firm- 
ness and moderation? Jf we are 
always to remain the same, I see an 
evil solution for this question of Cuba. 
Cuba will be lost for civilisation, and 
we will go out of it in a very ugly 
fashion. If we allow a third war to 
break out, it will be very disastrous to 
the mother country.” 


The italics are the general’s, for 
he has a certain taste for that old- 
fashioned device for giving weight 
to his words. The passage occurs 
on an early page, and the rest of 
the book is devoted to telling how 
Spain, allowing herself to be swayed 
by what Polavieja, with a pardon- 
able gentleness, calls her heart, but 
by what, in fact, is her idleness and 
unwisdom, has achieved disaster and 
a shameful exit from Cuba. 


On one point he is very clear 
from the first, and it is the univer- 
sal hatred of Spanish rule felt by 


all Cubans. They are divided by 
deep jealousies among themselves. 
There is envy of blacks and half- 
breeds for the white, ill-concealed 
scorn of the white for them, ran- 
cours more or less pronounced be- 
tween Creoles of the old stock and 
the sons of “ Peninsulares ”—that 
is, emigrants from Spain. Hence 
conflicts would infallibly arise in a 
Free Cuba; but meanwhile all are 
united against the Spanish Govern- 
ment. General Polavieja tells a tale 
in point. "When he was Governor 
of Santiago he endeavoured to re- 
vive the prosperity of the eastern 
province of Cuba, and he courted 
the society of the Creoles. They 
were not unwilling to accept his 
hospitality, and even to acknow- 
ledge his good intentions; yet one 
night, at a reception at his Govern- 
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ment house, a Oreole lady, speak- 
ing, says the general, with the 
security her sex gave her, told 
him plainly, ‘What we Cubans 
want is that you Spaniards should 
go home and manage your own 
affairs, and leave us to attend to 
ours.” There, in his opinion, spoke 
the voice of Cuba, without distinc- 
tion of race. 

When he was himself Oaptain- 
General of Cuba in 1890, he summed 
up the situation in a letter to the 
then Minister of the Oolonies, 
Sefior Fabi¢é. The passage is 
worth quoting, because it partly 
explains the failure of Spain, and 
also because it shows what the 
problem is which the United States 
have undertaken to settle :— 


“T regret to have to assure you 
that, from the peace of Zanjon down- 
wards, the number of the Separatists 
has increased instead of diminishing ; 
but I owe the whole truth as I see it 
and understand it to you, and to his 
Majesty’s Government. Four prin- 
cipal causes, which must not be for- 
gotten for a moment, explain this fact. 
The first is, that teaching in all its 
branches, from the primary school 
up to the University in this capital 
{| Havana], as well as great part of the 
administration of justice, is in their 
hands [e.g., the Separatists]. The 
second comes from the active and 
incessant propaganda carried on by 
not a few newspapers, which preach 
Separatist ideas as far as the liberty 
of the press allows them, and carry. 
them into regions which were most 
loyal to us in the last two wars. The 
third has its origin in the little or no 
protection given by us to the natives 
of the country, who during eleven 
years fought gallantly and nobly by 
our side for the cause of Spain in 
Cuba. The fourth springs from this 
—that when we broke their slavery, 
the majority of the coloured race 
became Separatists in answer to the 
teaching of the press and the com- 
mittees, and in consequence of the 
action of our Government, which 
here had always resolutely favoured 
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the white Creole,! who from a base 
hatred of Spain (I call it base because 
but for us he would never have held 
dominion in Cuba) drew all the blacks 
and mulattos into the Separatist 
ranks, without on that account ceas- 
ing to fear and despise them pro- 
foundly. It is certain, it is perfectly 
certain, that in the war they always 
fought united against us; but it is 
not less the case that, though they 
seem to be combined to-day, each of 
these races in its heart is working 
for itself—each hopes that, with the 
help of the other, it will obtain the 
triumph and the power. The leader 
of the coloured race is Antonio Maceo, 
who is one of the principal chiefs of 
the League of the Antilles, a secret 
society which, as I have already told 
you, is formed of blacks and mulattos 
in Haiti, San Domingo, Cuba, to- 
gether with some in Jamaica and the 
United States, whose hope is to make 
their race dominant in the Antilles. 
For this reason they fiercely reject 
the party in favour of annexation to 
the United States, which died in the 
late rebellion.” 


Cuba, in fact, presents a fine 
combination of discontented Ire- 
land and discontented India. The 
general does not observe, and per- 
haps does not believe, that the 
abolition of slavery was another 
measure of the same kind as the 
attack on the authority of the 
Church by the Regalistas. What- 
ever we may think of slavery (and 
a scattered remnant of us still in 
silence respects it, as a necessary 
stage in the discipline of humanity 
and the most wholesome relation 
of black and white when they live 
together—a thing to be regulated, 
not abolished), the fact remains 
that abolition destroyed one of the 
props of Spanish rule. It broke 
the last bond uniting the white 
Creole master to Spain, because it 
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injured his interests, and took 
away the chief compéepisation he 
had for the predominance of the 
mother country. It did not gain 
the affection of the black, but only 
excited his desire for a predomin- 
ance which should compensate him 
for the servitude of the past. 

It may surprise some English 
readers to hear that so large a 
part of the administration of Ouba 
was in native hands. But it is 
the fact, and General Polavieja 
gives some telling examples of 
how it worked. One of the most 
striking results was seen in the 
administration of justice. / 
Bandolerismo, or brigandage, as 
the Spaniards called it, has always 
been one of the evils of Cuba. It 
had of course a patriotic character, 
and therefore the favour of a part 
of the population. When General 
Polavieja went to Ouba as Captain- 
General in 1890 it was rampant. 
Manuel Garcia, the most con- 
spicuous of these patriot brigands, 
boasted that he was king of the 
open country round Havana, and 
he was not guilty of great exag- 
geration. Plantations were burnt 
when the owners would not pay 
black-mail, trains were attacked, 
the zafra, or sugar harvest, could 
not be gathered in, and the 
Government appeared to be help- 
less. The general explains the 
cause of its failure. The police 
was weak, and the military officers 
appointed to hunt the brigands 
out were required to work with 
the co-operation of the alcaldes, 
and other civil and legal officials, 
who were generally Cubans, and 
in secret sympathy with the 
offenders whom it was their duty 
to suppress. Imagine the result 





1 The Spaniard applies the word criollo to all men, of whatever race and colour, 


plants, or animals, born in the West Indies of imported stocks. 
it, as we have commonly done, only of the white settler. 


horses, hens, and chickens, 


He does not use 
There are Creole blacks, 
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if in India the officers employed 
to put down dacoity were com- 
pelled to co-operate with native 
magistrates who might be the re- 
lations of the dacoits, and were in 
secret patriotic sympathy with 
them. There was but one course 
to follow, and General Polavieja 
took it. He formed a dacoity 
police, composed partly of the civil 
guard, partly of soldiers, and put 
it under the command of Colonel 
José Garcia Aldave, with orders 
to act independently of the civil 
officials, and report to himself. 
In less than a year the patriot 
brigands of Cuba were broken 
up, and the zafra of 1892 was 
gathered in, in peace. But now 
mark the end. Polavieja found 
himself compelled to resign in this 
same year. All he had done was 
undone. El Bandolerismo came 
up again, and, favoured by the 
neglect of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, grew into the rebellion 
which has in its turn produced the 
war with the United States. In 
face of evidence of this kind 
coming from the best sources, one 
finds oneself forced to agree with 
Sefior Reparaz, that it is not the 
filibusters who maintained the 
war in Cuba, but that the want of 
foresight and of steady pegging 
away at duty on the part of 
Spanish administrators opened the 
door to the filibusters. Even 
General Polavieja, resolute and 
severe as he was by the confession 
of all witnesses, could not enforce 
& steady consistent discharge of 
duty. He had given orders that 
no bandolero was to be allowed 
to escape from the island, and 
that no compromise was to be 
made with them. In disregard of 
these instructions, one of his sub- 
ordinates entered into negotiations 
with some of these men for the 
betrayal of Manuel Garcia. They 
for their part made use of the 
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Spanish officer as a means of 
securing their escape from the 
island. Under a safe-conduct 
from him, which he had no right 
to give, they came to Havana. 
The Captain-General heard of their 
presence, and ordered their arrest. 
They were actually on shipboard 
when the police appeared to seize 
them, and as they resisted they 
were shot. General Polavieja 
says that this event brought 
great discredit on his govern- 
ment. Separatist newspapers ac- 
cused him of having trapped these 
men to Havana on false pretences. 
He denies the accusation, and we 
take his word for it. The story 
as it stands in his version is 
perfectly consistent with the 
slovenly methods of Spanish ad- 
ministration. It is simply an 
example of the alternate bar- 
barities and pardon for everybody 
which he has himself denounced 
as at the bottom of all Spain’s 
troubles in Ouba. General Pola- 
vieja is, after all, himself a 
Spaniard. He goes out of his 
way to assure the reader that the 
subordinate who disobeyed his 
orders erred only from excess of 
zeal, and was one of the most 
brilliant officers in the army. In 
what other race would a: down- 
right disobedience to orders of a 
very foolish kind be called ‘ excess 
of zeal”? 

Readers who form their opinion ~ 
of Cuba from American yellow 
papers may be surprised to hear 
of the freedom of the press in the 
island. Yet itis the fact that Span- 
ish governors have to deal with 
“a native press” which has all 
the licence of Poonah, and is even 
more difficult to control. The 
general explains why. There was 
in 1890 a paper at Havana called 
‘La Tribuna’ (‘The Tribune’), 
which was an hijwela, or sup- 
plement, to ‘La Lucha’ (‘The 
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Struggle’). This paper was edited 
by one Don Agustin Cervantes— 
not, one hopes, a descendant of 
the known American branch of 
the family of the author of ‘Don 
Quixote.’ The ‘Tribuna,’ “ with 
an unrivalled procacity and in 
scandalous language, daily insults 
either the authorities or private 
persons.” When proceedings were 
taken, it invariably turned out 
that the libellous article was writ- 
ten by “one of three or four pris- 
oners, who, in consideration of a 
small sum, declare themselves 
authors of what has appeared, 
they having every one of them 
thirty or forty charges pending 
against them for press offences.” 
Private persons rarely bring an 
action, because of the delays of 
the tribunals and the expense of 
proceedings. General Polavieja 
hardly seems to appreciate the 
extraordinary humour of this 
position. Yet the imagination 


of comic opera could hardly reach 
beyond a state of things in which 
a libellous native press flourishes 
in impunity, because it can father 
its productions on one of three 
or four prisoners who are wait- 


ing trial on thirty or forty 
chargeseach. The average British 
business mind stands aghast at 
the spectacle. Yet, given a 
judicial system famous for its 
delays, given the practice of im- 
prisoning offenders for years as 
a@ preventive measure, given a 
slovenly prison system which al- 
lows them to communicate freely 
with friends outside, given the 
_ fact that they may have to feed 
themselves and have to bribe 
officials,—and the whole thing be- 
comes intelligible. To complete 
the picture, we have to allow for 
a press law which makes—not the 
owner of the paper, but—the writer 
of the article responsible. Also, 
we must take into account the 
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sympathy of legal officials of Ouban 
birth with the offenders, This 
same Don Agustin Cervantes, 
“atrevido como no hay dos” —in- 
solent as no two are—says the 
general, went about Havana ac- 
cusing certain Spanish officers, by 
name, of a plot to murder him. 
He repeated his story in the 
presence of the civil governor and 
the chief of the police. When 
proceedings were taken against 
him, the judicial authorities proved 
very reluctant to act. It required 
the intervention of the Captain- 
General to make them move at 
all, and then they allowed Don 
Agustin to amend his story from 
top to bottom, to the effect that 
a man in the streets, whom he 
did not know, told him there 
was a plot to assassinate him. 
We have our own experiences of 
the difficulty of fixing the line 
where pure criticism of the acts 
of a Government sinks into attack 
on the legitimacy of the Govern- 
ment itself. From General Pola- 
vieja’s account, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment in Cuba appears to have 
met this obstacle in an aggravated 
form. That it did not find a short 
way with the nuisance is a proof 
that if it is a tyranny it has 
a singularly weak grasp of the 
conditions which make tyranny 
effective. The course of a Don 
Agustin Cervantes at Warsaw 
would be brief indeed. Nor can 
one conceive of it as long even at 
Poonah. 

Are all the sorrows of the Pearl 
of the Antilles, then, due to a 
double dose of original sin in the 
Cubans? General Polavieja does 
not say so. He loves Ouba, and 
admires much in it—more especi- 
ally the beauty of the women—and 
draws its people as being very much 
what one would expect. There 
are the white Creoles, who are 
Spaniards with the weaknesses of 
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the national character exagger- 
ated, and the essential manliness 
it has at home lowered by tropical 
life ; black Creoles, who come of 
races which never have shown 
themselves capable of civilisation, 
and as far as we can see never 
will ; and men of mixed blood, who 
too often prove the truth of the 
Arab proverb, that Allah made the 
white man and the black, but that 
Satan made the half-breed. This 
million and a half or so can never 
form a state, but it could be 
governed. What is wanted is a 
steady will, working from above 
in serene disregard of the whims 
and vices of the subjects, but with 
a steady attention to their real in- 
terests. This spirit represents the 
force, the life without which no 
organisation is of the least value. 
Then the ruling authority must 
have to carry out its will some 
such body of men as Henry Lush- 
ington described when he drew 
the portrait of the Indian civil 
servant, the sort of man who 
when he grumbles says— 


“Do what I could, I could not get 
Government to see the importance 
of such and such improvements,—to 
appreciate the demerits of that em- 
bezzling rogue of a Bramin, who, for 
the benefit of the community, really 
ought to have worked on the roads 
as a convict, instead of being merely 
dismissed; or to appreciate the 
amount of the return, which as I 
demonstrated in not more than six 
hundred pages, was inevitably to 
follow on the completion of such or 
such a work.” 


Let us see what General 
Polavieja has to say of the ma- 
chinery of government, and begin 
with what he has to tell us of the 
administration of justice. There 
is, he assures the Minister of the 
Colonies in 1890, no branch of the 
public service which has fallen so 
low as this, not by any fault of the 
law, but wholly and solely from the 
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bad character of the magistrates 
who sit in all courts. The immense 
majority (the adjective is notable) 
may not be corrupt, but honesty is 
not enough for a judge. Know- 
ledge is required, and it is wanting. 
The ignorance and ineptitude of 
some cannot be exaggerated. So 
much is this the case, that in courts 
of all ranks the transaction of busi- 
ness falls into the hands of a single 
member, often an understrapper, 
in whom “intelligence is not 
usually united with integrity.” 
We may observe, by the way, that 
in Spain itself the magistracy does 
not stand very high in public 
opinion. It is not chosen from 
the bar, but is a separate service— 
ill paid and removable. Men of 
ability and good connections sel- 
dom belong to it, and such as it is 
only the sweepings will consent to 
go to Cuba, where the pay is, tak- 
ing into account the cost of living, 
as poor as at home, while the in- 
stability is even greater, since every 
change of Ministry brings with it 
a shower of dismissals, in order to 
make room for the hangers-on of 
the gentlemen who have got into 
office. To crown all, a large part 
of the magistracy is formed of 
Cubans trained in the island, who 
are Separatists at heart, and will 
never decide in favour of a Spaniard 
or of the Spanish Government if 
they can avoid doing so by any 
device of chicanery. To prevent 
the defiance of the State by its 
own law-officers, it was constantly 
necessary to have recourse to the 
authority of the Captain-General. 
Polavieja has to confess that he 
had often to ‘‘ obvidarse de la ley” 
—to forget the law—simply to 
keep order and get work done. 
With the courts in this condition, 
no surprise need be felt at learning 
that the civil service was corrupt. 
General Polavieja gives 22,811,516 
dollars as the figure of the defal- 
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cations which were discovered in 
the Treasury during his adminis- 
tration. With the help of a few 
honest officials, he set himself to 
find a remedy. When offences 
could be proved, the defenders 
were punished. Where only moral 
assurance could be obtained, they 
’ were put on half-pay, large sums 
were recovered, and a measure of 
honesty was secured. The cause 
of the corruption was no mystery. 
Swarms of officials, not all 
Spaniards, for there was a large 
Ouban element, very badly paid, 
and never sure they would not be 
dismissed, were appointed, and 
were almost driven to fraud. 
The end of General Polavieja’s 
administration is very character- 
istic of Spanish colonial govern- 
ment. For two years he fought, 
, not wholly without success, against 
el Bandolerismo, against corrup- 
tion, and against the imbecile feuds 
and factions of the Spanish party 
in the island—for there was a 
Spanish party composed partly of 
Peninsulares, partly of Cubans who 
called themselves Autonomists, 
but were grievously suspected of 
being Separatists at heart. Then 
in 1892 Sefior Romero Roblede, 
who may be compendiously de- 
scribed as a Spanish Bubb Doding- 
ton, became Minister of the 
Oolonies in the changes of things 
at Madrid. This politician felt 
called upon to deal with the sorrows 
of Cuba by another “reform.” He 
split the island up into six govern- 
ments, each with a _lieutenant- 
governor of its own, who was to 
communicate with the Minister of 
the Oolonies at home. In other 
words, he destroyed all unity of 
administration, and provided a 
batch of new places. While giving 
Cuba this cure for its discontents, 
he took away the right of confer- 
ring the doctor’s degree, which is 
necessary for those who wish to 
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hold important legal and judicial 
posts, from the university at Ha- 
vana, because he said the Cubans 
must be filled with true Spanish 
sentiment by education in Spain. 
The decree created a riot among 
the students, which Polavieja had 
to quell in the last days of his rule. 
The Oaptain-General remained long 
enough to put the reform in force, 
and then resigned on the ground 
of ill-health, returning to Spain 
with his mind made up as to the 
fate of Spanish rule in Cuba. The 
dishonest officials he had dismissed 
were reappointed. His dacoity 
police was dissolved. Z/ Bandoler- 
asmo revived, the rest has followed, 
and to-day Sefior Romero Robledo 
is bellowing denunciations of the 
traitors who make terms with 
Cuban insurgents and the United 
States. 

‘‘Equivocations, spasmodic ob- 
stinacies, and blindness to the real 
state of facts, must have an end.” 
What the end would be in Ouba 
General Polavieja had been telling 
his Government for years. He 
avows his inability to believe that 
Spain could retain the island for 
ever; but he did hope that by 
good administration, by encourag- 
ing immigration, by founding mili- 
tary colonies, it would be possible 
to fill the island with a Spanish 
population which could form a free 
state, or a colony enjoying the 
self-government of Canada, and re- 
maining united to Spain of its own 
choice. It was a dream, for it 
presupposed an amount of wisdom 
in the mother country of which 
she has shown herself incapable. 
What was no dream was the 
general’s calculation that the re- 
ward of persistence in old follies 
in Ouba would be another re- 
bellion, and the final expulsion of 
Spanish rule, probably by the inter- 
vention of America. The United 
States were the pesadilla— the 
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nightmare—of General Polavieja, 
and he made himself a bore to 
political persons by insisting in 
season and out of season on the 
peril. His reward was to be 
called pesimista—a mere pessimist 
—by the frivolous politicians at 
Madrid, who have a more than 
Micawber-like faculty for paying 
themselves with words. The 
general, like wellnigh all his 
countrymen,—we may even say all 
without qualification,—holds what 
was once the universal doctrine, 
that a colony owes the mother 
country a market, if only out of 
gratitude for having brought it 
into existence. He does not allow 
sufficiently for the real grievance 
which Cuba had in this protec- 
tionist policy of Spain, which first 
kept it dependent on the manu- 
facturing industry of Oatalonia 
and the Basque Provinces, and 
then, by provoking the retaliation 
of the United States, caused it to 
be shut out of its natural market. 
This is not, however, a very im- 
portant omission, since the in- 
dustrial distress of Cuba was due 
far more to bad administration and 
the fall in the price of sugar than 
to the working of the M‘Kinley 
tariff. Yet if his error here were 
greater than we think it is, he 
would still deserve credit for the 
sagacity and candour he showed 
for years in pointing out to his 
official superiors how certainly the 
United States are the natural 
market of Cuba, and with what a 
Steady pressure, as of an aval- 
anche, they weigh on the countries 
to the south of them. When the 
only means of going to the United 
States was by steamer to New 
York this pressure was little felt ; 
but now railways have been carried 
through Florida, and the great 
Republic is within a dozen hours’ 
steam of Havana. One of the 
most striking passages in his book 
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describes the American invasion of 
Cuba in late years. Havana has 
become a winter resort for Ameri- 
cans wishing to escape the cold. 
American fashions, American 
capital, American industry have 
all pouredin. One of the pathetic 
features of his letters home is his 
perpetual insistence on his hope 
that even if Spain has to recognise 
the independence of Ouba, the 
island may still remain Spanish in 
language and character, and so be 
a witness for the mother country 
in the New World. But he never 
fails to add that if the rupture 
finds the island inhabited by a 
million and a half of people, of 
whom from a third to a half are 
blacks and half-breeds, whose am- 
bition is to reproduce the Negro 
Republic of San Domingo,—then 
the choice before her will be 
between squalid anarchy—a shame 
to Spain which could leave noth- 
ing better behind her; or absorp- 
tion into the United States—and 


again shame for the Spaniard who 
could not hold his ground against 
the more energetic race. 

What he prophesied, amid the 


sneers, indifference, or irritation 


of the dreamers at Madrid, 
is now in process of being ful- 
filled. There is always. some- 
thing melancholy in the end of 
an old song which began as a 
great heroic epic; but we must 
recognise that it is inevitable and . 
that it is just. The Spaniards 
have slept ‘‘to death in dreaming 
of length of days,” and the dreams 
were sordid. They have been deaf 
to the voice which would fain 
have aroused them, and therefore 
they are on the rocks. What 
makes it all so much more sad 
is that the Spaniards show little 
or no sign of understanding the 
causes of their misfortunes, and 
it is so hard to entertain any 
hopes of a more honourable fu- 
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ture for them. What General 
Polavieja describes in Cuba is only 
the inevitable consequence of what 
happens at home, and unless there 
is a change, and a very great 
one, misfortunes and failures must 
follow one another. 

Meanwhile, Spain having ended 
in the West Indies, the question 
is, What takes her place? In 
Porto Rico the United States for 
certain, and it is a mighty change. 
If America wishes to take that 
island, it is because she is fixed 
in her mind to control that canal 
joining the two oceans which is to 
be made through Nicaragua. On 
this point there need be no doubt. 
The Americans will not willingly 
tolerate any such divided authority 
as is provided for by the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. That was good 
for its day, but not for the new 
order. In other words, whoever 


remains in the West Indies, be it 
at Jamaica or at Guadaloupe, 


stays there on the footing of 
Denmark at St Thomas, because 
he is of no importance, and on 
sufferance. The alternative is 
that he fights, These views, these 
ambitions, these intentions, which 
have now become perfectly articu- 
late, must needs include dominion 
over Cuba. To be sure, the ques- 
tion is there more obscure. There 
are engagements to be _ con- 
sidered, and certain repugnances 
and doubts at home. Also, there 
are material difficulties to be over- 
come. An island six hundred 
miles long is not to be annexed so 
easily as little Porto Rico. Prob- 
_ ably America would prefer to see 
a stable Oreole Government estab- 
lish itself in Cuba, under her 
protection. But where are the 
elements of such a Government? 
And if it is not forthcoming, if 
the attempt to set it up is made, 
and fails, what then? Looking 
at the extreme ease with which 
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America has lately shed certain 
old beliefs of hers when Porto 
Rico, “which the navy has long 
wanted,” is to be taken, we find it 
highly credible that she will have 
no great difficulty in reconciling 
herself to the annexation of Ouba 
also. We have seen how rapidly 
conversions are effected, by the 
example of Mr Chauncey M. 
Depew. He came over here firm 
in the faith of the Fathers of the 
Republic, that conquest, and an- 
nexation, and the ruling of subject 
peoples are contrary to the Rights 
of Man. He went back persuaded 
that it is the function of a great 
race to “give the beggars law and 
order,” while attending to its own 
interests, That the work can be 
done, and with no extreme difi- 
culty, in Cuba, is shown by this 
very book of General Polavieja’s. 
The methods which have pacified 
India would bring Ouba to order 
in a few years. Something like 
the Covenanted Civil Service, to 
give good financial administration 
and honest justice, would reconcile 
the planters and men of business. 
The measures which cleared India 
of the Pindarees, and keep down 
its dacoits, would soon make an 
end of the Gomez, Maceos, and 
Garcias, who would now get no 
help from filibusters. Meanwhile, 
the influx of immigrants and capi- 
tal from the States would go on, 
and one short generation might 
well see the Creole element domi- 
nated, But this is on the con- 
dition that America goes manfully 
to work, and does not allow her- 
self to be blinded by misplaced 
sentiment and pedantry. Just at 
present it does not seem certain 
that she in the least understands 
what the task is like, or realises 
what is meant by the honourable 
obligation she has assumed. 

Let us suppose that some Cuban 
of sense and real patriotism found 
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himself standing between the 
Spaniard who is going and the 
American who is hesitating whether 
or no he will come. What would 
such a man say toeach? To the 
Spaniard he might fairly say: 
‘* All the complaints you make of 
us may be just ; but please remem- 
ber that our vices are only yours 
grown rank in the tropics, and 
ask yourself what you have done 
to correct them? What honest 
justice, what good administration, 
what order and security, have you 
given us? The bands in the 
Manigua may be as contemptible 
as you and the Americans agree 
in finding them, but you have 
failed to conquer them, though 
you have employed tens of thou- 
sands of men. Your reforms have 
been mere shufflings about of 
offices, all ending in providing 
new posts for your place-hunters. 
You gave us autonomy under the 
influence of exhaustion and fear 
of foreign intervention, and it was 
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a fraud. Whatever else is true, 
this much is certain, that you 
have failed.” To the American 
he might say: “And now you 
who have driven out the Spaniard, 
in order that we may have a good 
and stable Government, what do 
you propose to do? Do you mean, 
after making this war with loud 
professions of disinterestedness, to 
annex Porto Rico, which your navy 
has long coveted, and to leave us 
to stew in our own juice, that the 
Eastern Province may share the 
fate of Haiti, and the Western 
Provinces be even as a Central 
American Republic? If that is 
all, you are doing a very wicked 
thing, and not the less wicked 
because it is against your own 
interests. You have deprived us 
of all the Government we had, 
—now at least you are bound to 
put something in its place.” 
Would either wise Spaniard or 
wise American say nay to that 
Cuban ? 
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THE U.S. WAR OF AWAKENING— OUR 
EVOLUTION —— BISMARCK IN HIS 
SHAMES 
GLUCK’S CASE, 


THE war is over. Spain has 
been conquered much as_ the 
Spanish chestnut is conquered by 
the laws of gravitation when it 
hangs on the bough over-ripe. The 
chestnut could not help it—the 
laws of gravitation had no choice. 
It is conceivable that some feeling 
that what was to happen would 
happen moved in the heart of the 
one ; but as to the other, they were 
forces insensible of what they were 
about. 

Does this mean that when the 
Government and people of the 
United States rose up to make 
war on Spain they knew not 
what they did?’—that, perchance, 


they were the unknowing instru- 
ments of forces they were uncon- 


scious of? Itdoes. In effect, that 
is the meaning, and I hope the 
people of the United States will 
take no offence at a figure which 
companions them with the most 
powerful and indispensable agent 
in the universal scheme, and also 
the most popular. That, Govern- 
ment and people alike, they knew 
not what they were about when 
they started on this war, is clear 
from the best evidence they them- 
selves would ask for. Firstly, 
there are their own State papers, 
Government declarations and the 
like; secondly, their newspapers, 
which are, and are understood to 
be, the most complete repository 
and perfect reflection of American 
thought and feeling. Search them. 
Search them for record of the pur- 
pose of the war—the feeling that 
inspired, the spirit that directed 
it; and you will see that the 
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American people had no knowledge 
of the facts as to any of these 
things. They were going to war; 
they had to go to war; were moved 
thereto by a spirit irresistible ; 
thought they understood the whole 
thing perfectly—the motive force 
above all—but did not in the least. 
And of course their mistake in 
supposing it what it was not led 
them farther away from under- 
standing what it was. 

Search the newspapers again, 
divide the spring publications from 
the summer issues, and you find 
in the latter complete acknow- 
ledgment of the ignorance of the 
former. In the spring there was 
mistake everywhere. It was 
vehemently supposed that the 
United States had a divine call 
to aid a noble band of Oubans 
in achieving independence for the 
island of their birth. This was in 
March of the present year, or 
thereabout. In July it was known 
that, as so interpreted, the call 
was not at all divine; that the 
Cubans (‘‘ ambitious only for plun- 
der and revenge”) particularly 
needed regulation by a strong 
hand ; and that to allow indepen- 
dence to Cuba would be a crime 
against humanity. This being 
avowed by every newspaper in the 
United States, so far confession 
is clear that the American people 
did not know what they were 
about “when they rushed into 
this war.” The ‘New York Trib- 
une,’ which is representative of 
the Government, and the great 
organ of the Republican party, is 
emphatic on that point. 
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Yet how should so great a mis- 
take arise? Cuba is at the door 
of the United States, and com- 
munication between American citi- 
zens and the Ouban insurgents 
had been active and intimate for 
years. Apparently, then, the ex- 
planation must be that the facts 
and conditions were not unknown 
—at any rate were not unsus- 
pected—but that a glamour crept 
over them. Now glamour is not, 
like summer haze, external to the 
vision it enraptures and deceives. 
It is a glory (of sorts) proceeding 
from the subject to the object, as 
in the exemplary case of Don 
Quixote de la Mancha and Dul- 
cinea del Toboso. In the recent 
American case, a spirit not unlike 
the spirit of chivalry had taken 
possession of the whole people. 
Its true character, however, was 
hidden from them—as they must 
now think, fortunately. In pre- 
sence of an opportunity for seek- 
ing the glory of war, it became 
recklessly animated, had to be ex- 
plained to themselves, was mis- 
taken for the spirit of benevolence ; 
and from the enthusiasm of the 
mistake the glamour streamed. 
Impossible, however, that it could 
last, and in the process of disillu- 
sion the real nature of the restless, 
inspired, inspiring spirit, rising in 
full maturity where no form of it 
was suspected, declared itself. It 
was Imperialism. It was develop- 
ment of the passion to go forth 
and conquer and govern which 
moves nations in their manhood, 
and does so as if in obedience to 
the universal law of Nature which 
for ever destroys in order to re- 
build. On a day this discovery 
stole out in a shy little stream, 
and the next day was a flood ; and 
then the American people saw for 
the first time the drift and magni- 
tude of their own meaning. Now, of 
course, they understood that the 
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war against Spain was not at all 
what they had taken it for. They 
fancied it an inconsiderable enter- 
prise, its sole object the freeing of 
Cuba, and the freeing of Ouba an 
end in itself. How different the 
reality! In a few weeks it is 
revealed as the beginning of a 
tremendous change —one of the 
“biggest things,” as becomes its 
parentage and birthplace, in the 
history of the world. This they 
may say without doubt and with- 
out hyperbole. In some measure, 
here and there in great measure, 
the fortunes of nearly all the na- 
tions of the earth will be affected 
for centuries by the entrance of 
the United States into what the 
‘Times’ calls “cosmic society.” 
That our own fortunes are deeply 
concerned is evident. Lord Over- 
stone, who had no superior, I 
suppose, in the politics of trade, 
bade me hold to this through 
every ‘period of depression ”— 
the trade of England is a sound 
and healthy trade; it will have 
its ups and downs as an unavoid- 
able matter of course; meanwhile 
uneasiness about it may be pretty 
safely postponed till the United 
States take to the Free-trade 
policy. ‘When they do, look 
out!” There is no one to tell us, 
for no one can, what consequences 
interesting to England will ensue 
from the “awakening” of America. 
We do know this, that the new © 
and unexpected competitor in the 
conflict for dominion and trade 
will be a great sea-power—soon ; 
and that the field of competition 
has been very much narrowed of 
late. That is about all there is 
of solid ground to go upon; and 
even as to that we will have no 
speculation in this page at present. 
Every Englishman would know 
what to say under the wishing- 
cap, could that precious treasure 
be brought from the wonder-world 
2F 
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and passed through our anxious 
country from hand to hand. But 
no one can find the way to that 
wonder-world now. It has been 
lost in seeking a different sort of 
wonders, and in so earnestly en- 
suing them that Earth is likely 
to be turned into a vast infernal- 
machine, capable of going off at 
any moment and destroying half 
its inhabitants. It is said, how- 
ever, that wishes breathed beneath 
any kind of hat have a mighty way 
of fulfilling themselves; and that 
I do believe, under one condition 
—that the wish be only breathed. 
Talk about it much, and the magic 
is apt to fail. It is in existence 
over there too, the wish we are 
thinking of ; and if it fluctuates 
rather, it does so because the need 
of an Anglo-American understand- 
ing is less apparent one day than 
another. Which is good and sufii- 
cient reason; for it is not in the 
nature of things that there should 
be an Anglo-American alliance, or 
any other, unless for evident mutual 
advantage. Now, however, that 
America thinks of becoming an 
Eastern Power, while there is 
still some uncertainty about Con- 
tinental interference, the idea of 
mutual advantage is growing on 
that side of the Atlantic. The 
friendly feeling, therefore, tends 
to steadiness. It has less of a 
Monday - Wednesday - and - Friday 
existence ; and though the New 
York correspondent of the ‘ Times’ 
had to report the other day that 
“the ‘Tribune’ harks back to 
the old-time kindliness between 
Russia and the United States, 
dwells on the duties of neutrality, 
and declares that ‘there should be 
no reason for this nation’s inclin- 
ing towards either side,’”—that is 
to say, to either the English or the 
Russian side—the certainty re- 
mains that the Republic will choose 
its allies by the rule which usually 
determines choice in that affair. 
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The alliance is best that hazards 
least and profits most. 


Three things in brief :— 

Though the United States have 
all the makings of a great naval 
and military nation, and may be 
expected to have mighty fleets and 
a large well-disciplined army a few 
years hence, America is not a con- 
siderable fighting Power yet. Of 
course [ mean in comparison with 
the greater European Powers ; 
which, if they must be defied, 
may yet be defied a little too 
soon. 

It should be remembered that 
the story of the war has been told 
altogether from the one side; and 
that almost all report of its causes, 
conduct, and consequences has 
been coloured by one set of 
sympathies. The best, no doubt, 
but liable to unfair excess. The 
Spaniards might complain, for 
example, that after being exhorted 
by every print in England, for 
weeks, to abandon a conflict which 
only an absurdly obstinate pride 
would carry on, they had no sooner 
done so than they were pitied on 
one side and jeered at from another 
for their pusillanimous content- 
ment in defeat. ; 

If we wish to keep the good 
opinion of the American people, we 
should be careful to avoid an appear- 
ance of anxious over-civility. It 
is a people in whom the democratic 
sentiment is strong and inbred. 
Even in dealings with themselves 
they like a little independence, 
especially in matters of opinion. 
It does not please them when, as 
if trembling for hopes and ex- 
pectations unfulfilled, men smile 
where they think themselves ex- 
pected to smile, frown by the same 
rule, and so comport themselves in 
everything. Of course the Ameri- 
can people have their suscepti- 
bilities, and it is not only courte- 
ous but judicious to consider them ; 
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but they are naturally annoyed 
when these susceptibilities bring 
upon them the treatment of irrit- 
able and fractious children. Of 
course this is amongst ourselves. 


* * * 


More interesting to us, of course, 
than the great-little war which 
does not end in peace are our own 
affairs in farther Asia. But then 
we know nearly everything about 
the one, and only as much of the 
other as can be made out in the 
dark. The last week of August 
begins when this is written, Par- 
liament is no longer in session 
to ask anxious questions and get 
grudging answers, and the nation 
is nearly as ignorant upon a 
matter of the utmost concern as 
if it had no right to know what 
is being done in it. Or rather, 
having every reason to believe 
from official papers that this great 
matter has been badly handled by 
the Government with bad results, 
our anxiety for some assurance 
of better guidance seems to be 
thought impertinent. Yetit ought 
to be admitted that we have reason. 

Just at this hour, uncertainty 
as to what is going on, doubt as to 
what should be expected next, is 
greater than ever; though it can- 
not be said that anxiety has in- 
creased. On the contrary, there 
is a feeling as of something new in 
the situation that may improve it. 
An idea washes backward and 
forward in the public mind that 
the British and Russian Govern- 
ments are trying to come to an 
understanding on a sphere of in- 
terest, open door, or perhaps some 
other basis. A more prevalent 


idea is that the sudden change of 
affairs in America, the appearance 
of that country in the East as an 
ambitious “ world-power,” the talk 
of an Anglo- American alliance 
more than all, have had a moder- 
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ating effect in Russia; and that, 
although no positive agreement- 
making may be going on, the 
Ozar’s Government is disposed to 
be more accommodating with our 
own. It may be so. One thing 
is quite clear: the Anglo-American 
alliance project is being worked in 
the United States, if not in Eng- 
land. The real Government over 
there is press and people, as Mr 
McKinley acknowledges every day 
of his life ; and just as the likeli- 
hood of European interference in 
the Philippines waxes or wanes, 
the American newspapers advance 
or retire the prospect of an 
Anglo-American alliance. That, 
of course, is fair and proper busi- 
ness for them; though when they 
assume that, in case of interference, 
England, the United States, and 
Japan will make short work of 
Russia, France, and Germany, 
they forget once more their own 
unpreparedness for the greater 
undertakings of war. It is a 
matter of course that the Russian 
Government should take account 
of the American awakening, and 
the likelihood of nearer relations 
between England and the United 
States. That it must do. But 
the consideration of these portents 
involves many calculations and 
cross calculations, and more than 
one course of action lies open 
from them. How these calcula-. 
tions may weigh against each 
other in Russian minds, which 
course of action will be decided 
upon, is no easy guess; yet there 
is some guidance in the old per- 
sistent habit of Russian statesman- 
ship, which pushes on as if regard- 
less of all barrier until it comes to 
a wall that cannot be leapt, and 
then gracefully calls a halt. 

But whatever turn Russian 
statesmanship may take in this 
field of operations, reform in our 
own has become imperative. The 
strongest and wisest of Govern- 
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ments may find itself in such a 
position that no diplomacy it can 
invent will better things at the 
time ; that we understand. <A wise 
and strong Government should not 
get itself into such a position, but 
when it does it does, and there’s 
an end on’t, Thereafter, if it can- 
not mend matters except in slow 
and patient ways, it need not 
make them worse by inconsiderate, 
uncalculated, random effort; and 
that is what we have to complain 
of. More than once or twice 
British diplomacy has advanced to 
the protection of British interests 
in China with a bold and challeng- 
ing air, and on every occasion has 
been thrown back beyond the point 
it started from. All that these 
efforts, or offers, ever accomplished 
was to feed with opportunity the 
diplomatic planof campaign against 
England herself—the plan of ex- 
hibiting her before the world as a 
consciously declining and ineffec- 
tive Power. To suffer defeat in 
this form is to lie and be bled to 
death ; and even though we knew 
that to be the appointed end of the 
British empire, it would remain 
unnecessary to facilitate the pro- 
cess. While extremely anxious, 
the country has been very patient. 
It gives with both hands all that 
it is asked to give, that its Govern- 
ment may be able to speak at ease 
with the enemy in the gate. In 
return it has had every reason for 
disappointment, anger, rebellion ; 
and that is really a state of things 
that has lasted long enough, as the 
best friends of the Government 
. feel. 
* * Ox 


It is Mr Darwin, I think, who 
reports that a distinguished scien- 
tific person was so dissatisfied with 
the construction of the human eye 
that “if,” said he, “an optician 
had made such an instrument for 
me, I should certainly have sent 
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it back.” I myself have heard 
bitter complaint, from a great 
surgeon and man of thought, of 
a grievous ridiculous mistake in 
the make of us who are “the 
crown of things.” 

But though Science may find 
fault and experts grumble, it is 
not our own construction, or any- 
thing much in the world about 
us, that inspires the daring 
thought of other processes to 
happier results. The laws of 
growth are perfection. From in- 
fancy to maturity — whether of 
flower or tree, or woman or man 
—what are they but delightful 
wonders? But the laws of decay 
and their phenomena,—it is not 
only that they are no pleasure: 
our imperfect minds agree with 
our imperfect eyes in asking 
whether they must be all that 
they are. That everything must 
perish brings less distress into 
the world, I do believe, than the 
unsightliness of perishing things. 
That the generations must make 
way for each other, coming and 
going and being known no more, 
is no intolerable thought, and, 
even to those who don’t like it, 
is attended by a sense of order 
and necessity which has much of 
the effect of soldierly obedience. 
But must decay be marked by so 
much unseemliness, and that so 
hurtful to the spirit, and felt so 
much like shame? Why not by 
less disfiguring signs? 

Of course we know that by 
Nature’s plan decrepitude should 
have no concealment: there are 
good reasons for its being plain 
to view. But we also know there 
is for some favoured souls a beau- 
tiful old age, and have never 
heard that it charms young people 
into marriage, which is all that 
Nature, for ever match - making, 
may be supposed to care about. 
And if there is for some a beauti- 
ful old age, it is without miracle. 
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A little does it. Some small modi- 
fication of the tissues of the body 
of this flesh, and there would be 
a beauty of eld as well as of 
youth ; and then, putting aside 
the little vanities and mere adorn- 
ments of life, how much would 
be taken from the alienation and 
loneliness of the downward way. 

When a great man like Bis- 
marck dies, another questioning 
thought re-arises, and will not be 
put down by assertion of its fu- 
tility. After all these years, is 
it creditable to the process of evo- 
lution that so much of Bismarck 
should be dead? As to the Bis- 
marck that lies at Friedrichsruh, it 
has its heritors and we know what 
becomes of it. Not an atom per- 
ishes ; its forces live, transformed, 
and will continue to play their 
part in some guise or other till 
the end of the world and after. 
But what of the other great forces 
and resources which, combined 
and harmonised in an organic 
whole, kept a world in awe? 
They are not where his wealth 
awaits dispensation ; no part of 
them remains to enrich the dis- 
solving elements of the Bismarck 
at Friedrichsruh ; and it was not 
these that Herbert Bismarck took 
to Berlin in a pocket-book when 
he visited the bank there. They 
are altogether gone. 

Would it not have been an 
improvement could their trans- 
ference have been managed, either 
direct to legatees or under trust 
for realisation in the market? 
Only a few years ago this question 
would have seemed absurd; but 
now, believe in thought - trans- 
ference (which is a scientific belief) 
and you are on the way to a 
reasonable as well as a fascinating 
Speculation. Nature has done 
greater wonders; evolution is 
capable of anything; its final 
purpose is the perfecting of Man; 
and, unless by miracle, what 
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better means to this end can 
be imagined than the conser- 
vation, capitalisation, redistribu- 
tion, re-re-refructification of every 
choice growth of human faculty. 
Heavens! what a prospect opens 
at last to civilisation and pro- 
gress! The story of the horseshoe 
nails, in all the finer endowments 
of the human mind! The hand 
of the mummy opens; the seven 
grains of wheat therein enclosed 
by death are rendered up; they 
are sown and sown anew till there 
are seven broad fields of wheat 
where there were seven grains. 
Which is a parable. 

But from this parable starts up 
a horrid fear, and the name of the 
fear is Chicago. For if there be 
any means by which a Combine 
may “rope in” great parcels of 
such valuable property as the 
mental equipment of a Bismarck 
or a Tennyson, no doubt it will 
be discovered. Nor do such means 
seem hard to come by, while the 
temptation to employ them would 
be extraordinary. Nice quiet 
business — interesting, dignified ; 
no warehousing, no staff to speak 
of, no necessary margin for freight, 
haulage, and suchlike charges to 
provide for. Since transfer would 
be by will in its simplest form 
(thought transference foretells the 
modus operandi), and since the 
goods would be always on the spot 
for uninterceptible delivery, it is 
evident that no traffic could be 
less hampered in transaction or 
less subject to control. There 
would be the danger : there a door 
would open for the middleman 
and monopolist to come in and 
buy up not merely the produc- 
tions of human ingenuity but the 
great working faculties of mind 
itself. 

How would that do? Include 
all fine faculty. Extend the view. 
The rivalry of syndicates. Oorners. 
The locking up of stocks. Shorts 
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in commercial probity. Slumps 
in political courage. Kidnapping 
with intent to extort. High- 


way robbery, such as might con- 
ceivably be attempted upon Lord 
Salisbury at Oontrexéville by some 
emissary of embarrassed and en- 
vious Russia: “Your Inflexible 
Resolution or your life!” Con- 
sider, too, what would happen in 
war. No treaty of peace would 
be granted by the victor which 
did not include in the indemnity 
clause surrender of all known 
military genius in the army of the 
vanquished, The result of this 
would be that an able general, 
starting with a fortunate victory 
or two, would end like the surviv- 
ing spider of the silk-grower’s 
experiment, Such a monster of 
capability might overrun the 
world, and probably would do so. 

Once more we see, then, how 
much the imperfection of man 
contraries his perfectioning. Till 
he is far more regenerate, the 
realisation of our beautiful hope 
would probably do more harm 
than good. Yet it is delightful to 
think of the good. We think of 
the noble bequests, moral and 
intellectual, that would enrich the 
chiefs of all parties in Church and 
State. We think of the stimulus 
there would be to mental growth in 
the ambition to “cut up well” in 
a higher sense than the monetary ; 
though it is true that some falling 
off in cash bequeathment might 
occur were the moral and mental 
qualities equally cultivated. We 
think, too, of the Exchange and 
Mart by means of which persons 
endowed with fine qualities they 
have little use for—the poor man’s 
generosity, the lawyer’s tender- 
ness, the parson’s valour, the 
poet’s, actor’s, politician’s modesty 
—might barter the bulk of them 
for others of merely ornamental 
value to their present owners. 
The advantage there! We know 
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how wealthy the world has grown 
by the exchange of material com- 
modities which, a drug in one 
country, are turned to great 
account in another. We do not 
know how good the world will be 
when the riches of character that 
lie inert or run to waste in so 
many bosoms are brought under 
the commercial principle. It is a 
painful thought,—the quantity of 
virtue lodged within the human 
mind, and yet as unworked as 
were their diamonds and gold in 
the land of the Boers. But of 
this no more. 


Bismarck’s great qualities — a 
selection from which would be 
worth a year’s revenue to Eng- 
land just now—have gone and 
must go. Sorrow for him, and 
no gain to mortal wight, that he 
did not drop out of the world 
years before. Years before, and 
we know precisely when. He 
should have gone at sunset on the 
day that his old master died ; for 
from that day little went well 
with him, while for his own part 
he did much that was ill without 
the statesman’s compensations for 
doing ill things. There he had 
his punishment, the one that he 
would fee] most; and when we 
think of what displeases us in the 
conduct of this great man, certain 
considerations should be constantly 
kept in mind. Statecraft is not, 
never was, and is never likely to 
be, an innocent business. It is 
a business the worst of which 
masters the best of its servants ; 
a business in which a good man may 
do much that he loves to do, but 
which sometimes compels him to 
do much that he hates: and there 
is no help for him, From first 
to last, Bismarck’s position was 
one in which statecraft is all war. 
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The wars of statecraft are like 
other wars, which, if understood 
literally, is saying enough; and 
the man who undertakes every 
detail of its conduct, working in 
all departments with both head 
and hand, must needs have a 
bad account against him at the 
end of thirty years. That is 
one consideration, and it reflects 
when Bismarck did perilously 
doubtful things to maintain his 
own tyrannical authority, their 
strongest impulse was not selfish 
but patriotic. He was supremely 
arrogant by nature, no doubt; 
his overflowing fund of that re- 
proach being supplied from three 
original sources, independently of 
what was afterwards contributed 
by success, There was an exhil- 
aration of spirit, deriving from 
a splendid animal physique, which 
harmonised with the qualities of a 
brain that might be called athletic. 
There was the unmistaken con- 
sciousness of superiority as an 
engine of thought and will; and, 
consciously or unconsciously, Bis- 
marck possessed from youth up 
the heroic eye for magnitudes: 
seeing nothing daunting in mere 
magnitude. It is not surprising 
that such a man becomes over- 
bearing when his deeds are a 
wonder; but as to Bismarck, his 
readiness to do anything almost, 
rather than see the government 
of Germany out of his hands, 
was anxiety in substance though 
arrogant in form. Oonviction 
that affairs would be safe in no 
other hands may have been arro- 
gant, if you please, and no doubt 
a good deal of personal indulgence 
went with it; but it was a convic- 
tion fathered by dread, and his 
assertion: of it was for the country’s 
sake in the first place, second 
place, third place. For his own 
honour and glory too, of course, 
but that as an attendant and not 
a primary consideration. The work 
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of Bismarck’s life was a passion 
that dominated every other in 
that stormy mind. Strange had 
it not been a great thing to him 
to be master in Germany ; but his 
pride was to be and to be thought 
the greatest of her servants ever 
known, and the one that built 
most securely. 

All the same, there is no denying 
that his solicitude on her account 
was sometimes expressed in words 
and ways unbecoming to great- 
ness; and never did he fall so 
deeply into that error as when im- 
mediately after the old Emperor’s 
death he made public his dislike 
of the accession of the Crown- 
Prince Frederick. It happens 
that ‘Maga’s’ Looker-on had 
something to say in January last 
about this unfortunate period in 
the life of Bismarck, and the un- 
seemly bickerings and intriguings 
which are best recalled to English 
minds, perhaps, by the name 
“Morell Mackenzie.” Consider- 
ing the immense sensation that 
was generated by that affair, and 
the rage against England that 
sprang out of it; considering (but 
this is not so generally known) 
the absolute insult that certain 
members of our royal family, 
women and men alike, had to 
endure ; considering that the storm 
was brewed from a Bismarckian 
desire to “shunt” the Emperor 
Frederick altogether, but especi- 
ally “‘an Empress yet more detest- 
able than the Empress Augusta,” 
and that the Emperor’s son was 
engaged with Prince Bismarck in 
that unlovely business— it was 
surprising to see the little notice 
that was taken of it in the news- 
paper memoirs: or rather the none 
at all. The dissociation of the 
confederates in 1890 had its 
timid and necessarily uncertain 
chapter, but the tragic associa- 
tion of them in 1888 was skipped, 
although the opening of the story 
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had so dramatic a bearing on its 
close. 

A full chronicle of the “scenes ” 
that went on in Berlin’s high 
places at this time is not to be 
expected in our day. The well- 
stimulated rancour against Eng- 
land passed all bounds; but yet 
it was less surprising than the 
personal animosities that raged 
within doors. It might be sup- 
posed, and but for one thing might 
be said, that the endeavour to 
keep Frederick from the throne 
was friendly— was inspired by 
solicitude for the ease and com- 
fort of that true gentleman. The 
one thing that forbids was the 
most surprising in the whole im- 
broglio,— I mean the persistent 
blackening of his name, from high 
quarters, after he was in his grave 
and out of everybody’s way. Time 
softens all things to remembrance, 
and it is so long since the frenzied 
months of the “‘ Morier incident,” 
the Diary tempest, and similar 
explosions, that most men forget 
how extravagant and how bitter 
was the attempt to lower the now 
reigning Emperor's father in the 
eyes of the people. Since this 
was so much Prince Bismarck’s 
work, his dearest friend could 
wish, I think, that it had been 
his alone. But it was not. Em- 
peror and Chancellor were still 
allies to that extent. The one 
permitted what the other con- 
trived ; and the open sign of per- 
mission was the ostentatious re- 
legation of his father’s name to 
obscurity by the Emperor. That 
is not forgotten, because the 
practice was continued with no 
abatement of austerity till quite 
the other day. It cannot be said 
that there were any “reasons of 
state” for that. But the whole 
episode had an unnatural look, 
was carried on in an unnatural 
way, and has an air of terribly 
superfluous cruelty about it, now 
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we know how surely and how 
soon the unfortunate Frederick 
was to cease to trouble the situ- 
ation. 


In the hour of a great man’s 
death, what interests us most is 
not the reviewing of his work for 
the world, but his ‘ personality,” 
and whatever relates to it or illus- 
trates it. At present curiosity is 
more attentive to the later events 
in Bismarck’s life, and his bearing 
under them, than to anything else 
in his history. For the belief is 
that these events affected him very 
deeply indeed ; they are. supposed 
to be especially “valuable” as 
bringing out his character —a 
phrase which usually means bring- 
ing out the worst of a character ; 
and then, perhaps (for we must 
find a moral in everything), they 
may supply the moral of his whole 
career. But curiosity must be 
content for a while with what it 
can make out in semi-darkness. 
Those unfortunate two years too 
many are still under patches of 
heavy cloud, and there is no cer- 
tainty that they will or can be 
cleared by the publication of Bis- 
marck’s memoirs. That he was 
impatiently anxious to give to the 
world his story of these two years 
is evident by many signs: one of 
which is the appearance in public 
print, on the day after his death, 
of his letter of resignation. And 
yet more information may be on 
the way through the public press ; 
but if so, whether its accuracy 
will be admitted remains to be 
seen. Except for a passage hint- 
ing at the formation in the 
Emperor’s breast of some original 
and explosive scheme of foreign 
policy, the letter is no revelation. 
It was sufficiently understood at 
the time that the Emperor’s dis- 
pleasure had been raised to boiling- 
point by Bismarck’s determination 
not to sign or otherwise sanction 
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the social policy declared in the 
imperial edicts against poverty. 
Memory is not so mechanical but 
that it will hide away things which 
are humiliating to recall. Other- 
wise it would be an easy remem- 
brance that these edicts were hailed 
even in this country as if a god had 
come down from the sky to utter 
them, with the requisite virtue in 
his voice to give them practical 
effect. Sub-conscious acknowledg- 
ment, probably, that without a 
certain infusion of miracle to 
make them go, they would be 
preposterous. No miracle, how- 
ever, and therefore no go. If the 
plan of foreign policy which Bis- 
marck could not put his name to 
was no wiser than the edicts, 
adoption of them would have 
been wicked. It is agreed, how- 
ever, that before the strain came 
that sundered the master too 
young and the servant too old, 
they had discovered impossibility 
in their relations. This is visible 
in the last lines of Bismarck’s 
dignified letter, where also may 
be read an expression of regret 
(how poignantly felt he could 
never say, be sure) that he ever 
renewed the service cancelled by 
his old master’s death. Read 
this with an eye for its under- 
meanings :— 


“T may humbly assume that by 
tendering my resignation I am com- 
plying with the desires of your 
Majesty, and that I may safely count 
upon its being graciously accepted. 
I should long ago have tendered the 
resignation of my offices to your 
Majesty had I not laboured under 
the impression that your Majesty de- 
sired to make use of the experiences 
and abilities of a faithful servant of 
your predecessors. Now that I know 
that your Majesty has no longer any 
use for these, I may retire from 
political life without any apprehen- 
sion that my resolution will be judged 
inopportune by public opinion.” 


“ Tnopportune by public opin- 
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ion.” Those last words bring to 


rest the wondering inquiry, If 
Bismarck understood the character 
of his young prince in 1888, why 
did he run the risk of being 
cashiered by him? Now the char- 
acter of his young prince was hardly 
known at all out of the palaces. 
Beyond those hushed abodes the 
one idea of him was that he was 
youthful. And what would have 
been thought by the Germans, 
princes and people, and what by 
Germany’s allies, had the old pilot 
dropped his charge and gone home 
as soon as the young commander 
came on board ! 

Bismarck was not to be spared 
his humiliation, warning of which 
must have been on the wing and 
buzzing about his unaccustomed 
ears within three months of the 
young Emperor’s accession. No 
time, however, would have prepared 
Bismarck to receive the blow tran- 
quilly, if we may judge from its 
actual effect. At first—that is to 
say, for a day or two—there was a 
pretence of indifference; or per- 
haps the word should be illusion of 
indifference. Looking back to the 
first week of his retirement, we 
can imagine a diffused artificial 
idea of rest and relief all about 
him, and there was actual talk of 
happy devotion to the old _busi- 
ness of the farm. But they of 
his household were never for a 
moment in that dream. The man 
who had ruled in Europe as the 
day-star rules the sky, who had 
made and unmade kingdoms, had 
slighted sovereigns, turning their 
high ambassadors over to his 
secretaries, he, being this man, 
might go forth spud in hand to 
count his pigs and speculate on 
his root-crop, but—it would not 
do. His wound was not to be cured 
by country air, and even the sur- 
prise of its infliction seems never 
to have quite died away. In that 
state of mind, sharpened by par- 
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oxysms of resentment which only 
worsened his care, the greatest 
man of the century (in his order 
of men) passed his last days. 
Congratulations to the German 
Emperor. 

The story of those last days, 
but especially of the two years 
between his old master’s arrest by 
death and his own dismissal by the 
Emperor, should be the most inter- 
esting part of Prince Bismarck’s 
memoirs; for here there is most 
novelty, and more of the play of 
human nature. That the true in- 
wardness of the campaign against 
the Crown-Prince Frederick’s ac- 
cession can be revealed is doubt- 
ful. It is hardly credible that it 
could have proceeded on the ground 
of the prince’s Liberalism alone, 
though that might be considered 
a danger to the new unconsoli- 
dated empire in the encourage- 
ment to Socialism and the fears 
of Prussia’s allies in and out of 
Germany. Considerations of a 
more domestic character were like- 
wise at work, no doubt. If it was 
believed that the Crown - Prince 
Frederick’s malady was incurable, 
and rapidly advancing, some State 
reasons for his standing aside 
would arise, though none of much 
importance. Family questions 
also would start up, and family 
finance. Though the Emperor 
William’s son might live no more 
than six months on the throne 
(the unfortunate prince lived but 
for only a painful three), it would 
make a considerable difference in 
the status of his wife and daugh- 
ters; and that was a difference 
which neither they nor the doomed 
husband and father might be so 
willing to make light of as did 
Bismarck and the young Prince 
William. 

For one thing the Emperor 
Frederick could never have been 
forgiven—namely, for that passage 
in his Diary in which he made out 
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that the unification of Germany 
immediately after the conquest of 
France was not to Bismarck’s 
mind. It was Prince Frederick’s 
proposal, and was not carried 
against the Ohancellor’s hesita- 
tion without the use of vigorous 
language. Bismarck’s fury when 
this came out is well known from 
the prosecution of Dr Geffcken, 
who published extracts from the 
Emperor Frederick’s Diary after 
his death; and I have a partic- 
ular reason for remembering the 
Chancellor’s denial. Not long be- 
fore, a gentleman who had gone as 
high in political service as all but 
the most fortunate told me this 
story ; and I may add that, being 
a diplomatist, he was a man accus- 
tomed to take note of important 
conversations. 

The war was over, and German 
unification safely accomplished, 
when this gentleman met the 
Crown-Prince, and congratulated 
him on the aggrandisement of his 
House. ‘“ My congratulations were 
received coldly—so coldly that I 
began to wonder what unlucky 
word I had used. But there was 
a greater surprise to come; for 
he went on to say that he doubted 
whether there was very much 
cause for congratulation, ‘My 
feeling,’ he said, ‘is much like 
that of a man who, after being con- 
gratulated by his steward on the 
deposit of a handsome sum of 
money at his bankers, finds that 
it is the price of all the timber on 
his estate, lately cut down.” This 
was amazing; but he went on to 
give his reasons, which I found 
rather impressive.’ And then came 
the reasons—in effect these: As a 
reigning family the Hohenzollerns 
hold in Prussia a position which 
they should be sorry to lose and 
loth to weaken. The King of 
Prussia is not only sovereign 
prince, crowned head, with all 
the prestige and authority of that 
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condition, but also, and before all 
that, chief of a clan, and surround- 
ed with the devotion of clanship. 
The State was prosperous, ever 
steadily advancing, strong enough 
to take care of itself and seize 
whatever good hap fell in its way, 
without being a conspicuous mark 
for jealousy or much in the way 
of other ambitions. Question, 
then, whether it was wise to risk 
these advantageous conditions by 
submerging the clanship, and by 
entangling the fortunes of the 
House with those of other States 
which, in effect, were clans too— 
clans different in character, with 
histories of their own, jealous of 
domination, and strong enough and 
numerous enough to be danger- 
ously disagreeable if affairs do not 
turn out well. 

There! There have been times 
since the Emperor Frederick’s 
death when these reasonings had 
point, though they seem to have 
very little now. But the ques- 
tion is, how to reconcile them, 
as reported by an entirely credible 
person who heard them from the 
prince’s own mouth with the ex- 
tracts from the Diary. They are 
far more accordant with what 
is generally known of Frederick’s 
character and opinions than is the 
advice which, according to the 
Diary, he urged on Bismarck. Bis- 
marck wrathfully denied that he 
needed any such urging or any 
such priming ; and yet the Diary 
cannot err. But the Bismarck 
memoirs are to come. 


* * * 


The mourning over the Hooley 
revelations is pure waste. When 
he comes to the last paragraph of 
this article, the reader will take in 
between two winks of an eyelid 
more matter for melancholy than 
the whole yield of the reporters’ 
notes in Hooley’s case. There, 
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indeed, is matter for rejoicing. 
Instead of sitting together and 
shaking our heads, we should rise 
up and sound the loud timbrel. 
Mr Hooley need not flatter himself 
that he did harm that good might 
come, for there is no evidence that 
he intended anything of the kind ; 
yet enormous good has been the 
consequence of his ill-doing—the 
latest consequence, its discovery, 
—and he may (and will) console 
himself with the thought to the 
end of his days. 

Most men with this gentleman’s 
claims to notoriety have been con- 
sidered sharp. Judging from his 
own representations of himself in 
the witness-box, Mr Hooley is a 
man of extremely simple mind who 
succeeded in making a great for- 
tune by extremely simple means. 
Buying various large properties at 
a certain price, he immediately 
announced his intention to sell 
them at a far higher rate, without 
making any pretence of having 
added anything to their value. In 
some cases, perhaps in all, the 
difference between the buying and 
the selling price was known, and 
known to be enormous; and that 
really seems to have been the charm 
which so many of the shareholders 
in his companies are lamenting. 

“Gigantic EnTERPRISE.— Mr 
Hooley has bought up the well-known 
and lucrative business of the Wimble- 
don Water-cress Grounds. It is 
understood that he paid for this pro-: 
perty £500,000 ; and that he is about 
to offer it to the public for £1,200,000 
in £5 shares.” 


Duly receiving this offer, the 
public buy ; but not without other 
persuasion than the idea — the 
primal idea and the most seduc- 
tive—that Mr Hooley’s astonish- 
ing eye for good things had caught 
at a bargain so precious that it 
could not be passed on except 
at avery large premium. This is 
exactly the sort of notion that the 
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public mind is most open to, and 
the most inducive of a “rush.” 
But other aids to enthusiasm are 
needed; and the beauty of a 
margin like that, say, between 
half a million and a million is, 
that these aids may be provided 
therefrom regardless of expense, 
and yet leave a handsome residue 
for the promoter-in-chief. There 
is the plan—a slight variation 
from the usual process, and sim- 
plicity itself. 

But the aids. The aids are all 
innocent in principle, and some 
are desirable in themselves, Ad- 
vertisement is indispensable. Ad- 
vertisement by circular and the 
newspapers is the only way for 
business of this character, and 
both are obviously unobjection- 
able. But whether the business 
advertised be good or bad, the 
newspaper can hurt or help it. 
City editors can say the alarming 
word or suppress it—the inviting 
word, or withhold it; and here is 
an open field for corrupt bar- 
gaining—a field wide, tenebrous, 
tempting altogether, yet very little 
frequented. That newspapers have 
been started with one hope and 
one design—the hope of being 
bribed and the purpose of extort- 
ing hush-money—is perfectly well 
known, of course; but a print of 
that sort no more belongs to 
journalism than piracy to trade. 
Could the secrets of all offices be 
opened, it would appear that no 
press in the world is comparable 
with our own for integrity in 
money matters. Till Mr Hooley 
begins to prove the corruption of 
the British newspaper press, its 
readers may continue to believe 
it unapproachable by bribery. 

Of desirable aids to Hooley en- 
terprises and the like, the chief is 
a list of ‘distinguished ” persons 
as directors. Not Mr Hooley 
alone, but some of his critics have 
spoken as if they understood by 
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that an ornamental list; but it 
will not do to look at the matter 
in that way. Obviously, a distin- 
guished list of directors is wanted 
for the reason that investors can 
hardly ever know the value of the 
shares they are invited to buy or 
think of buying, and would not 
take a promoter’s word for it. 
When they look to a list of direc- 
tors they look for a guarantee on 
that important point, which the 
detail of the prospectus does not 
supply and the name of the pro- 
jector (if they happen to know it) 
cannot. What I have called a 
guarantee is really no more than 
an assumption. But the assump- 
tion is this: that no man of hon- 
our would lend his name to an 
invitation for subscriptions to a 
trade enterprise without making 
sure, or what is called “pretty 
sure,” that the scheme is on an 
honest and a promising foundation. 
Further: that the more careful a 
man is of his good name, the more 
certain is it that he will take this 
trouble. 

But how is the man of honour 
to be known? I being an obscure 
person (like most investors nowa- 
days), unacquainted with city mag- 
nates or other great commercial 
people, yet do know that there are 
thousands of most honourable, 
scrupulous, careful men all over 
the country with whom it would 
be safe to go into any business. 
But the names of them are to me 
as Brown, Smith, Robinson; and 
when the name of any particular 
Brown appears on a company pro- 
spectus it tells me nothing at all. 
I cannot found upon it the as- 
sumption which is my indispensable 
guarantee. 

Hence the demand for a dis- 
tinguished board of directors ; and 
hence the attractiveness of a title 
—of noble old names. The notion 
that such names bring a charm into 
“the front page” of a circular 
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prospectus because “the English- 
man loves a lord,” is strangely 
mean and shallow. Such names 
work the charm desired for a rea- 
son pleasant and honourable every 
way, a8 long as it remains well 
rooted—which may not be much 
longer. Duke of Somerset, Earl 
of Warwick, Lord Albemarle, Lord 
de la Warr: I, the obscure in- 
vestor, desiring the pleasure of 
knowing that the company my bit 
of money goes into has men of 
honour on the board, am satisfied 
at once on seeing such names, 
Not, however, because I love a 
lord, but because I think myself 
safe in saying, ‘‘Though without 
knowledge of these gentlemen 
individually, I know them in a 
class of men who are extremely 
tender of their personal credit. 
Noblesse oblige is remembered 
amongst them for their own sake ; 
and they are least likely to forget 
it when all that the obligation im- 
plies is offered with their names 
in an affair of trade speculation.” 

Now the nobleman -director is 
as well aware of this as the sub- 
scribers who are drawn into the 
company by his name. He knows 
that what he offers to the public 
on “the front page” is not skill 
but the other and equally desir- 
able thing ; and he is conscious of 
being taken at his word. There- 
fore between himself and these 
subscribers there is an under- 
standing which from first to 
last, and all through, goes upon 
honour. 

But suppose the name of the 
nobleman - director has been sold 
to the promoters of the company, 
and sold (being so precious an 
article) for a great price? What 
must I think of the transaction 
when I find it out? What of 
myself in the case, and what of 
him? Of the transaction, that the 
thing sold, lost, or rather changed 
its character when it became a 
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commodity ; so that when offered 
to me it was a deceit. Of myself 
in the matter, that my trust in an 
understanding all of honour has 
been cheated. Of him, that he 
must feel that I have a right to 
say 80. 

We must suppose from recent 
revelation that this, which is the 
right view, does not always pre- 
sent itself to City directorates in 
due_ severity. Now, however, 
coupled with an “awful warn- 
ing,” it is visible all across the 
sky. Henceforth, when “noble- 
men and gentlemen of the highest 
standing” are solicited to give 
their names to a joint-stock asso- 
ciation, they will understand more 
clearly what they are asked for, 
the use it will be put to, and what 
may become of it unless they are 
careful. Without being a com- 
modity, it may yet be a decoy; 
and as decoy it may be found in 
the mud unless the promise im- 
plied in the giving of their names is 
redeemed. Men who voluntarily 
stand forth to answer for the 
respectability of a commercial 
association must see that it is 
respectable. When they do so, 
they may as well be peers as 
commoners. Peers and men of 
like distinction are even prefer- 
able ; for habitual guardianship of 
a great name breeds vigilance, 
sharpens the difference between 
black and white, and engenders 
suspicion of the greys. When 
incapacity for business is alleged, 
it is oftener an excuse than an 
accusation ; and we may remem- 
ber that whenever a joint-stock 
company breaks down under guilty 
mismanagement, the wonder is 
not the secrecy of the causes of 
ruin, but their openness to detec- 
tion by any pair of eyes. The 
better counsel, however, for 
Britain’s nobility is to avoid all 
concern with the “ guinea-pig ” 
profession. That might be left to 
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poorer gentlemen as capable and 
honest as any, and with more time 
for their trust. 


* * * 


Light is breaking in upon the 
dark places of earth, no man ask- 
ing whether it is good to unveil 
everything, nor woman either. 
Yet there is little joy in some 
kinds of revelation. This is no 
heaven that we inhabit. It is 
not as if we poor mortals could 
do without illusion, or that our 
lives could spare the glamour of 
which every beggar has a share; 
nor, though it is well to know 
ourselves through and through, is 
it quite well to know each other 
with the same completeness. 
Judge by this familiar example. 
We who are men would not choose 
to be known throughout by the 
women we love, nor women to the 
men who love them. And the 
more innocent sex has the stronger 
objection. 

Yet, of the two, this one is 
busiest in destroying the illusions 
which have so long made man 
happy and woman comfortable. 
Generation after generation, the 
one has known nothing of the 
other except as a mystery, and 
(generally speaking) a beautiful 
mystery. Even in days within 
remembrance, women kept the 
inner tabernacle of their hearts 
so dark that what they really 
thought of love, marriage, and 
man could never be positively 
stated in, any individual case. 
The assumption from various evi- 
dence was, however, that though 
they dreamed of love as the rose 
dreams of the nightingale, of mar- 
riage they thought little and of 
man not at all. That was the 
impression ; and if an occasional 
instance to the contrary was en- 
countered, some uncommon attrac- 
tion in the observer usually ex- 
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plained it. The general impression 
remained ; we of the sterner sex 
liked it and cherished it — to 
our “credit,” Miss Corelli thinks ; 
and if we may suppose no feign- 
ing in the other sex, but an in- 
stinctive shrinking from “analysis” 
as destructive of the charm and 
perhaps the sweetness of their 
dreams, both had something to lose 
in the way of illusion which neither 
could afford to part with. But 
now—now it is to be allowed no 
longer. It could only be destroyed 
by women themselves, and they 
press into the lamentable business. 
One after another they come for- 
ward—revealing, explaining, de- 
nuding, publishing; with all the 
effect upon mortified men-folk (but 
worse) of having attention forced 
to the details of the morning 
toilette. Which are innocent too, 
for that matter. 

It is bad business all round. 
Even this little book, ‘The 
Modern Marriage Market,’ though 
written with the best intentions 
and (in parts) with good sense 
and good feeling, had been better 
let alone. In the female heart 
there is the drawing-room, and— 
besides other apartments of course 
—there is the dressing-room. 
Admitted to the female heart, owr 
place is the drawing-room. But 
when women begin the intimate 
discussion of subjects no longer to 
be considered delicate, apparently, 
they are too often led on to set the 
dressing- room door ajar; and, 
really, we had rather not. Neither 
to the counting-house department, 
though that is all right too. Nor 
to the place where the old affec- 
tions hang up. Nor to the more 
secret place prepared for an illicit 
occupant in case we should turn 
out unsatisfactory owners. Nor 
to the closet where, as Mrs F. A. 
Steel assures us, we shall soon lie 
shut in like the waxen effigies of 
dead kings in Westminster Abbey, 
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though we still fancy ourselves 
alive and so considered. 

Mrs Steel is one of the four 
ladies who wrote ‘The Modern 
Marriage Market,’ each saying 
her own say from behind her 
own tea-table. There is the in- 
comparable Miss Corelli, who is 
all for love and the world well 
lost ; Lady Jeune, who is for losing 
neither the one nor the other, and 
(very sensibly) sees no reason 
against making the best of both; 
then comes Mrs Steel, who has but 
a poor opinion of love, refuses to 
spell it with a capital L, doesn’t 
understand why its gratification 
should be considered more virtuous 
in one young lady than the pleasure 
of another in being rich, approves 
of marriage as the gingerbread of 
life, but yet would eliminate the 
man as much as possible. Lastly, 
there is the Countess of Malmes- 
bury, who, taking the other ladies 
for a text, writes about the whole 
unhappy business in a tone of 
high divine despair. 

It is better not to believe Miss 
Corelli. A woman herself (a fact 
to which we shall presently return), 
she gives so dreadful an account of 
the women of society that it can’t 
be true. When she speaks of 
“our throwing to the winds all 
dainty feminine reserve, delicacy, 
and modesty,” she is comparatively 
mild. Still in that state of mind, 
she admits a difference between 
Stamboul and London, inasmuch 
as British women do not exactly 
‘stand stripped in the market- 
place, to be appraised and pur- 
chased by a sensualist and ruffian 
for so much money down.” Neither 
does British man “stand with 
bound hands and manacled feet” 
in the same situation, “till some 
luxurious wanton of the world 
buys him” into “unnatural bond- 
age.” But now she breaks out with, 
“What of London? What of the 
‘season, when women are as 
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coolly ‘brought out’ to be sold as 
any unhappy Armenian girl that 
ever shuddered at the lewd gaze 
of a Turkish tyrant? What of the 
mothers and fathers who force 
their children into the open mar- 
ket? Come! face the thing out!” 
So the moralist runs on, with now 
an assertion that young English- 
women of the higher classes are 
about as mercenary as_ their 
mothers, and now inquiring “if it 
is too much to ask of them that 
they should refuse to be stripped 
to the bosom and exposed for sale 
in the modern drawing-rooms of 
the season?” 

These little extracts are taken 
from Miss Oorelli’s exercise, not 
as testimony to the decline of 
“feminine reserve” where she 
points an accusing finger — that 
is her theme; but as illustrations 
of the falling off when women 
publicly discuss the thoughts, emo- 
tions, desires, and conduct of 
women—which is owr theme. She 
means well. She is genuinely in- 
dignant though not quite accurate. 
She is truly anxious that women 
should not fling away the respect 
of men by ‘throwing to the winds 
all feminine reserve.” But we do 
not find much reserve in all this 
about lewd eyes, stripped bosoms, 
luxurious wantons who buy men 
into unnatural unions, and the 
rest of it. There are ways of say- 
ing what Miss Corelli had to say 
in speech more civil, and without 
the projection of images so bold. 
But she can answer that they 
are nothing to what has been 
read elsewhere, of late, on similar 
themes. 

Miss Corelli’s essay is all high 
romance. Mrs Steel’s is not merely 
the negation but the assassination 
of romance. ‘Sell yourself for 
money and what a wretch you 
are,” cries the one, “when both 
God and Nature call on you to 
give yourself for love!” Says the 
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other, ‘“‘I would ask what ethical 
difference there is in selling your- 
self for love or for money, if mere 
personal pleasure lies at the bottom 
of the bargain?” And “I make bold 
tosay that there isnone. The girl 
who gives herself for passion is 
uite as mercenary as the one who 
sells herself for gold. Both claim 
their own desire, irrespective of 
everything but themselves.” She 
also wishes to know why it is a 
virtue to yield obedience to the 
love-instinct as if it were the voice 
of God. ‘That it is so is the teach- 
ing which nine-tenths of us almost 
give to our girls.” The novelists 
all agree in the same doctrine, yet 
‘the emotion which leads to wed- 
ding-bells in the sentimental novel 
is virtually the same which, in the 
realistic novel, culminates in the 
necessity for Propriety to use the 
‘candle, the bell, and the book.’” 
Mrs Steel knows well the retort 
that awaits her—that she does 
not understand what Love means. 
She misses the fact that “even 
admitting the earthly element, 
which must count for something, 
there still remains the mental sym- 
pathy, the friendship, the honest 
unselfish desire to stand by each 
other, to do the best by each other 
in every way, which is the essence 
of real love.” ‘Of course it is,” 
says she. “And now I ask why 
this should need the sanction of a 
brief ephemeral passion.” And 
again she ‘‘ would ask each think- 
ing woman whether our present 
ideal of what justifies marriage” 
(love, to wit) “does not put St 
George’s, Hanover Square, into 
dangerous proximity with Picca- 
dilly ”? 
There is another question, per- 
haps: Whether such discussions, 
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thrown into public print, may not 
put some “ young persons” into 
dangerous proximity with Picca- 
dilly? But Mrs Steel has her own 
ideal to communicate, and it must 
not be omitted. The woman is 
happiest and best advised, she 
thinks, who says to herself, “I do 
not expect intense personal grati- 
fication, but I wish to marry, to 
have a home and children, to take 
my share in the glory and toil, and 
here is my chance.” Analyse this, 
and you will find in it a higher 
ideal of life than obtains with us 
generally. In India, “even now- 
adays, when error has obscured so 
much, marriage is not a personal 
matter as it is with us: it is a 
duty to the race. ... We must 
go back to what our Eastern sisters 
have never left,—the sanction of 
home and motherhood.” 

And now these questions might 
be beneficially left awhile, for 
private discussion in the British 
zenana. 

* * x 


To conclude, I commend the 
following little paragraph, cut 
from a newspaper, to the reader’s 
attention. He has read less, many 
and many a time (and perhaps 
within the last ten minutes), in 
pages more numerous than here 
there are lines. The age of M. 
Eugéne Gluck is a noticeable point. 


Our Paris correspondent announces 
the death, at the age of seventy-eight, 
of M. Eugéne Gluck, an Alsatian, 
and one of the many brilliant pupils 
of Gabriel Guerin, the Strasburg 
artist. His talents did not find 
sufficient scope in the engravings 
and porcelain and paperhanging de- 
signs by which he was obliged to 
earn a livelihood. 

















